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FOREWORD 


After more than a decade of grappling with the idea of the clash of civilizations, 
many scholars have sought to stress the more peaceful relationships between 
people of different cultural backgrounds. Culture contacts did not always 
lead to conflict. On the contrary, most cultural exchanges have taken place 
away from political ambitions and jealousies. Most bearers of a culture carried 
their values with them to support their way of life in a foreign land and so 
that they could demonstrate why they deserved to be treated with respect 
even though they came from elsewhere. Occasionally, they were given the 
opportunity to teach the native people about their culture and sometimes 
their culture was found so appealing to the native people that they were ready 
to accept it as their own. Where there was active interest, the cultural 
ambassadors became missionaries and very likely some of their values would 
take root. The values could then blossom in fresh ways among those who 
came to admire them. This was especially true with the spread of a religion. 
The act of conversion may or may not occur with the help of missionary 
effort but, when it happens, it would have a transformative effect on the 
converted and even the community around them. 

The spread of Buddhism and Islam eastwards, inland across Inner Asia to 
China and by sea (together with Hinduism) to Southeast Asia, reflects this 
phenomenon of cultural contact particularly well. Innumerable studies have 
shown how much of the impetus of this spread had come from traders, the 
exchange of diplomatic gifts as well as wars that stemmed from ambition and 
avarice. But the culture bearers preserved and transmitted what they brought 
with them despite the buying and selling, and the political and military 
games that the rich and powerful chose to play. That is not to say that 
conflicts did not produce opportunities for cultures to expand in influence. 
But the manifold ways that culture contact could lead to major changes in 
societies, and ultimately even in states and empires, deserve closer study to 
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help us get away from any obsession with the efficacy of force and aggression. 
It is in that context that Tan Ta Sen has chosen to study Islam in Southeast 
Asia with reference to Yuan and Ming China. He has consciously done this 
by going back to the way culture contacts had changed Chinese history from 
ancient times. By focusing on the arrival of Buddhism in China and the 
impact that had on Chinese life and thought and then examining the later 
coming of Islam and what that did to Chinese society during the thirteenth 
to fifteenth centuries, he prepared the background for his study of Islamization 
in maritime Southeast Asia. 

Southeast Asia was, of course, very different from China. The region was 
always geographically fragmented and the key division between continental 
and maritime regions led to different responses to foreign influences by the 
local cultures. For example, the penetration by Hindu-Buddhist cultures 
produced one kind of mixture in Champa and Cambodia and another in 
Java-Sumatra. In part because of the differences, several of the mainland 
states absorbed Hinayana Buddhism while most of the archipelago eventually 
turned to Islam. The processes of transformation were obviously not the 
same. But in most history books, the direction of change has always been 
from the West, whether from India or Sri Lanka, or further west from the 
Persian Gulf and the Arabian Peninsula. 

There is no real controversy about exactly where a more puritanical 
Buddhism came from across the Bay of Bengal. But where Southeast Asian 
Islam originated has been subject to dispute. Claims have been made for 
Arabia and the Gulf states and for the Muslim communities of the Indian 
sub-continent, especially those of South India. Some attempts have been 
made to trace Muslim groups in Java and its neighbours to the migration of 
Chinese Muslims. Among the earliest were my friends S.Q. Fatimi and 
Slametmuljana. Fatimi and I were briefly colleagues at the University of 
Malaya in the early 1960s and we spent hours together discussing the Chinese 
sources that led him to believe that Chinese Muslims did play a part in the 
spread of Islam in the Malay world. He even mentioned this in his controversial 
book, Islam Comes to Malaysia, which he published in 1963. Not long 
afterwards, I met Slametmuljana. This was before he published his Runtuhnja 
Keradjaan Hindu-Djawa dan Timbulnja Negara-negara Islam di Nusantara (in 
1968), but he was already excited by the idea that some of the Nine Saints of 
Java were of Chinese origin and that Chinese Muslims were important to the 
story of how Majapahit became Islamized. He was later to describe this in 
A Story of Majapahit in 1976. I was impressed but not certain how reliable his 
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sources were. It was years later, in 1984, that the scholarly presentation by 
H.J. de Graaf concerning one of his main sources, The Malay Annals of 
Semarang and Cheribon, was published. 

In this book, the subject of Tan Ta Sen’s thesis at the University of 
Indonesia, he has continued with the quest for new sources. He admits that 
he has been handicapped by the lack of source materials. But he has scoured 
far and wide for Chinese, Malay, Javanese and sources in other languages, 
including examples from mosque architecture and other artifacts, to piece 
together his version of what happened during the Yuan and Ming dynasties, 
especially the two centuries from the late thirteenth to the late fifteenth. For 
him, the Mongol invasions in the region from 1283 to 1295 were relevant. 
Muslims from China were involved and at least some of them were left 
behind in Java. But even more significant were the voyages of Admiral Cheng 
Ho (Zheng He) between 1405 and 1433. As a Muslim trusted by the 
Emperor Yung-lo (Yongle) and accompanied by other Muslims who were 
knowledgeable about maritime affairs, Cheng Ho set up Muslim centres 
where there were already Chinese Muslim settlers, traders and pirates. These 
provided help in spreading the faith and also involved some Chinese in the 
politics of Java and Sumatra. Ultimately, most of the Chinese were absorbed 
into the local populations as Muslims, whether as Hanafites or as Shafi ites or 
as Islamized mystic-Hindu Javanese. 

Given the shortage of contemporary materials from the region itself, Tan 
Ta Sen has put together a coherent and plausible account of the role that 
Cheng Ho and his followers had played in spreading the religion among the 
Javanese. It is hard to predict whether more documents and artifacts can be 
found to support this account. He has modestly suggested that, as a book to 
illustrate the peaceful impact of culture contact, he is concerned as to how 
such cultural influences not only led to transmissions, conversions and 
transferences involving Inner Asian Muslims from China and Yunnan Muslims, 
Chams, Javanese, Malays, Arabs and Indians, but also enabled many Chinese 
in the Malay world to retain their non-Muslim cultural traits. In placing 
Cheng Ho’s voyages in this context, the author offers a fresh perspective on 
a momentous set of events in Chinese maritime history. 


Professor Wang Gungwu 
National University of Singapore 
21 June 2008 
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M8. Kebon Jeruk Mosque in Batavia was built by Captain Cina Tamien Dosol Seng, with his wifes tomb at the back of the mosque. Photo taken by the author. 
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M13. Cheramen Mosque afier its renovation in 2005. Most of the old roof was replaced with minarets and a dome. Photo taken by the author. 
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M14. A new ultra modern mosque in Kuala Lumpur showing its strong Arabic influence. 
Photo taken by the author. 
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M15. A new Sinicized mosque under construction in Rantau Panjang, Kelantan, Malaysia. 
Photo taken by the author. 
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T2. Liu Rong Shrine, a Chinese pagoda 57 metres high built in AD 537 in Guangzhou. Most pagodas in China 
and Malacca evolved from the stupa as a result of localization. The pagoda-shaped minaret of the Kampung Kling 
Mosque (M10) in Malacca is a good example. Photo taken by the author. 


13. The tomb of Abu Wanggas in Guangzhou built in the Tang dynasty. Note the rectangular shape of the tomb 
with dome top. Photo taken by the author. 


15. Tomb of Cheng Ho (Zheng He) in Niushoushan, Nanjing. Photo taken by the author. 
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T7. Muslim graveyard in Tuban, Java, fifteenth-sixteenth century. Photo taken by the author. 
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L3. Klenteng Talang in Cirebon was originally a mosque atte 
in the most prominent positio 
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INTRODUCTION 


CULTURAL CONTACT: CLASH OR FUSION OF 
CIVILIZATIONS? 


Samuel Huntington’s theory on the clash of civilizations has aroused active 
transnational debates among scholars ever since he published his article and 
book on the subject in 1993 and 1996 respectively (Huntington 1993, 
1996). He held that the fundamental source of conflict in this new world 
would not be primarily ideological nor economic. Rather, the great divisions 
among humankind and the dominating source of conflict would be cultural. 
Civilizations are differentiated from each other by history, language, culture, 
tradition and, most importantly, religion. People of different civilizations 
have different views on the relations between God and man, the individual 
and the group, the citizen and the state, parents and children, husband and 
wife, as well as differing views on the relative importance of rights and 
responsibilities, liberty and authority, equality and hierarchy. These 
differences, which are the product of many centuries, are far more 
fundamental than differences among political ideologies and political 
regimes. Over the centuries, differences among civilizations have generated 
the most prolonged and the most violent conflicts (Huntington 1993, 
pp. 1-3). Huntington’s assertions evoked widespread international response, 
attracting more criticism than agreement. Some Chinese scholars such as Li 
Shenzhi, president of the China Association for American Studies and 
Professor Tang Yijie at Beijing University disagreed (Wang Jisi and Zou 
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Sicheng 1996, pp. 2-4). They maintained that in the age of globalization, 
increasing economic contacts between countries are breaking down national 
boundaries, and different civilizations clash and merge with each other at 
the same time. They added that in world history, there have been many 
such cases, for example, the Chinese culture absorbing Indian Buddhism. 
They subscribed to a fusion theory instead (Ibid., pp. 2-4). 


Patterns of Cultural Contact in World History 


Cultural contact took place throughout recorded history. At times, cultural 
contact was effected through peaceful means while at other times, it was by 
means of war, invasion and occupation. The motivations for cultural contact 
were also varied, ranging from political and economic expansion to the 
spreading of faiths, or a combination of them. 

A close examination of the processes of cultural contact in world history 
reveals a striking pattern of polarization between the East and the West. In 
the East, cultural contacts were generally conducted through peaceful means. 
For example, the Buddhist and Islamic cultures were first brought to China 
by Indian Buddhist priests and Arab and Persian Muslim traders through the 
overland Silk Route in the first century and the seventh century respectively. 
Similarly, Cheng Ho’s seven historic voyages to the West in the fifteenth 
century was the golden age of international trade via the maritime Ceramic 
Route from South China to West Asia, which were accomplished under the 
patronage of Ming China that ensured peace in international trade and 
regional geopolitics in Asia. The voyages stimulated greater cultural and 
technological exchanges between Asian and African nations that included 
items such as medicinal herbs, navigation, agriculture and shipbuilding 
technology. They also facilitated migration and the Islamization of insular 
Southeast Asia. 

By contrast, in Europe, cultural contact generally involved wars, invasion, 
colonization and territorial occupation. This is illustrated by the imperialist 
expansions of Western powers in Asia and Africa between the sixteenth and 
nineteenth centuries that led to wars, invasion and the colonization of Southeast 
Asia and Africa. However, it also brought about radical cultural, social, 
political and economic changes in Asia and Africa as Western culture and 
Christianity made inroads into the regions. 

The East-West polarization pattern of cultural contact and the debate on 
the theories of clash or fusion of civilizations serve both as a historical 
background and points of reference for this study. 
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CULTURAL CONTACT: CHENG HO AND ISLAM IN 
SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Aim of the Study 


The three major ancient civilizations of the world originated in Asia. 
Hence, Asia can be regarded as the cradle of civilization of mankind. 
Chinese civilization originated from the Yellow River basin; the Indian 
civilization, from the Ganges Basin; and the Arabian civilization, from 
Mesopotamia’s Tigris River and Euphrates River basin. Since the second 
century BC, thanks to natural disasters, missionary activities, commerce, 
trade and wars, migrations, etc., these three civilizations began to interact 
with each other. Such interactions triggered off a chain of cultural changes 
in all societies in the region. 

Land and seaborne trade routes between China, India, Arabia and 
Southeast Asia have been in existence before the birth of the Christian era. 
Before the advent of Islam in the region, the Malay world from the Malay 
Peninsula to the Indonesian Archipelago was culturally diverse but the Malay 
and Javanese cultures appeared to be the dominant indigenous cultures of 
the region. The maritime states of the Nusantara (The Malay-Indonesia 
Archipelago) world had been exposed to the influences of these three ancient 
civilizations for more than two millennia. The spread of Buddhism/Hinduism 
and Islam to China in the first century and seventh century, and to insular 
Southeast Asia in the second century and the thirteenth century respectively, 
had charted the multifaceted religious transformations in China and in the 
Nusantara world as a result of these cultural contacts. 

This book seeks to investigate the cultural contact of the incoming alien 
Indian and Islamic cultures with Chinas Confucianism and Java’s indigenous 
culture; the consequential religious transformations that took place in China 
and insular Southeast Asia; and lastly, Ming China’s role in the Islamization 
of the Nusantara world in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. In short, 
there are two major themes in this study: 


(1) It explores the dynamics, processes and consequences of the universal 
religious movements of Hinduism/Buddhism and Islam, and the 
localization of these alien cultures through a process of Sinicization in 
China and Javanization in insular Southeast Asia, within a broader 
historical context of regional trade networks and geopolitics. 

(2) It examines the role played by Ming China and particularly Cheng Ho's 
diplomatic missions, in the Islamization of insular Southeast Asia and its 
localization process in Java. 
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Literature Review 


A survey of the literature on the subject of cultural contact under study 
reveals critical inadequacies in two aspects: there are a number of relevant 
historical research works which, however, only cover some aspects of the 
study. There are three groups of studies on cultural contact: (1) that 
between China and India (Wang Jie Nan 2004) or China and the Middle 
East (Bai 2003); (2) between India and Southeast Asia (Hall 1964) or the 
Middle East and Southeast Asia (Coedes 1968; Candy 1976; Hall 1964); 
and (3) between China and Southeast Asia (Ma Huan 1997; Fei 2003; 
Gong 2000; Ming and Zhao 2000; Huang Sheng Zeng 1982; Wang Da 
Yuan 1981; Wang Gungwu 2000, 2001; Parlindungan 1964; Slametmulyana 
1976, 1979; Hamka 1961; Sumanto 2003; Murata 2003). None of the 
above works have made a macro-study to link the cultural contacts from the 
Middle East via India and China to Southeast Asia. This study is an attempt 
to take a macro-view of the sequences of cultural contacts among civilizations 
through various transitional phases and points in the light of the dynamics 
of change and fusion of civilizations. 

Equally crucial is the lack of a comprehensive study on the Islamization 
of insular Southeast Asia. Various theories were developed by European 
specialists, especially the Dutch, which ascribed Islam in the region to have 
originated from Arabia and India. The “Indian-origin” theory was endorsed 
by most later European (Dutch, British and French) subject specialists such 
as J. Pijnappel and C. Snouck Hurgronje, among others. And then there was 
S.Q. Fatimi of Pakistan who maintained that Islam in maritime Southeast 
Asia possibly came from Bengal and Champa. 

The most serious weakness of these studies rests in their fragmented 
nature. They inevitably based their findings on the discovery of one Muslim 
gravestone or epigraphic inscriptions. This approach, which lacks sufficiently 
strong evidence to substantiate their arguments, also gave rise to the above- 
mentioned various theories on the origins of Islam in insular Southeast Asia. 
Or they might arrive at their conclusions based on the sites where Islamic 
relics were found. These researchers argued that the incoming religion had to 
capture a site in the coastal areas first from where it then spread to other areas, 
thus forming a territorial religious route. The present study shows that the 
above argument hardly reflects the truth. The spread of a religion or culture 
is through a “community” and over phases, and not the result of a single event 
or work of an individual in a certain site. The spread of a religion is a gradual 
process of propagation among a group of people, a community or a tribe over 
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a period of time. The sources of Islam in the region were also diverse. A new 
dimension is added to the present study by linking Cheng Ho's missions to 
the Islamization of the region. 

Eurocentric theories generally tend to underestimate the vitality of the 
indigenous cultures. Arnold Toynbee aptly states that “in the past the impact 
of culture change has been softened by a persistent survival of the old, side by 
side with the new. Each successive new type of culture has been embraced 
whole-heartedly and thoroughly by no more than a minority, and, even 
within this minority, ancient cultural habits have held their own” (Toynbee 
1964, p. 151). Thus, the advent of a civilization in another civilizational and 
pre-civilizational society such as China and Java did not wipe out the practices 
and values of indigenous cultures. Instead, the new cultures became Sinicized 
and Javanized respectively. 

Hence, this study adopts a holistic view of the cultural contacts among 
Hindu-Buddhist, Confucian and Islamic communities through mainly trade 
and migration among the Indians, Arabs, Persians, Chinese and the natives of 
the Southeast Asian region, and their interaction and integration with the 
indigenous cultures. 


Scope of the Study 


The research scope of this study spans many centuries of history, essentially 
beginning from the Han empire to the advent of the colonial era that brought 
a sea of change to the entire Asian continent. The research looks into cultural 
contact between China and the rest of Asia, and between Southeast Asia with 
India and the Arab world as well as Southeast Asia with China. 

The focus of interest is on Southeast Asia starting with the Indianization 
of Southeast Asia from the second century BC to the sixteenth century, and 
the Islamization of the region that followed. This is set against the experience 
of the Islamization of China which showed limited success as opposed to the 
sweeping change that transformed insular Southeast Asia to a largely Islamic 
region. The broad sweep across many centuries of human drama on a 
continental scale is necessary to provide a holistic view of what took place in 
the process of cultural change. 

The study then narrows down to the experience in insular Southeast Asia 
and specifically, in Java. This is done to shed light on the Islamization process 
and the powerful impact of Cheng Ho's visits and influence here that pushed 
the pace of change in pre-colonial Indonesia. 
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Methodology, Theoretical Frameworks and Models 


The study examines the theories (concepts) of cultural contact and its 
consequences. Let us first define the concept of culture. Sociologists and 
anthropologists have put forward a number of definitions which can be used 
as a basis for historical, anthropological as well as sociological analysis. 

Clyde Kluckhohn, an anthropologist, defined culture as follows: (1) the 
total way of life of a people; (2) the social legacy the individual acquires from 
his group; (3) a way of thinking, feeling, and believing; (4) an abstraction 
from behaviour; (5) a theory on the part of the anthropologist about the way 
in which a group of people in fact behave; (6) a storehouse of pooled learning; 
(7) a set of standardized orientation to recurrent problems; (8) learned 
behaviour; (9) a mechanism for the normative regulation of behaviour; (10) 
a set of techniques for adjusting both to the external environment and to 
other men; and (11) a precipitate of history (Kluckhohn 1968; cited by 
Geertz 1973, p. 4). Amidst this theoretical diffusion, a noted anthropologist, 
Clifford Geertz, agreeing with Max Weber who believed that man is an 
animal suspended in webs of significance he himself has spun, advocated 
culture “to be those webs, and the analysis of it to be therefore not an 
experimental science in search of law but an interpretative one in search of 
meaning” (Geertz 1973, p. 5). 

On the other hand, sociologists see culture and society being closely 
related and in fact, are indispensable to one another. Anthony Giddens 
defines culture as consisting of “values the members of a given group hold, 
the norms they follow, and the material goods they create” (Giddens 1993, 
p. 31). He elaborated that the concept of culture refers to the way of life of 
the members of a society, or of groups within a society, which includes art, 
literature, music, painting, dress, marriage, customs and family life, patterns 
of work, religious ceremonies, leisure pursuits and goods produced (Ibid., 
pe 3). 

In short, culture refers to the way of life of a society, which includes codes 
of manners, dress, language, arts, rituals, norms of behaviour, religion, food, 
ideology, world view, philosophy of life, manufacturing and products, etc. 
Essentially the culture of a society or a group reflects its own identity or 
ethnicity. 

With regard to a theoretical model on cultural contact, it is difficult to 
find one that can be followed exactly. However, general theories/concepts of 
cultural contact developed by various anthropologists and sociologists are 
useful. Anthony Giddens (1993), for instance, offers a broad sociological 
perspective for looking at cultural contact and their end results. Michael 
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Banton, on the other hand, maintains that two cultures coming into contact 
does not always result in conflict, but may be in fusion. Nevertheless, the 
final product depends on the strength of the two cultures (Banton 1969). If 
culture A is stronger than culture B, the result is likely to bear the characteristics 
of culture A. However, if the two cultures are equally strong, both the 
characteristics of culture A and culture B will likely be retained. Donald 
Horowitz also argues along a similar line. He suggests that cultural contact 
may result in either fission or fusion. Nevertheless, he proposes a pattern of 
assimilation and its two variables as a result of cultural contact: amalgamation 
(A+B=C) and incorporation (A+B=A) (Horowitz 1975). 

The above theories or concepts on culture contact, however, are too 
simplistic, as they do not take into account the complexity of sociopolitical 
and territorial situations. The attitude of the ruling class appears to be 
important in determining cultural change. If the ruling elite accepts the new 
culture, the spread of the new culture will be easier but if the rulers reject it, 
the newly created culture is unlikely to flourish. In addition, the product of 
cultural contact is also more complex than usually stated; it is not always a 
balanced fusion. 


Multi-disciplinary Approach and Models of 
Cultural Contact and Change 


The works of Robert Berkhofer and Peter S. Wells are of particular interest 
here. Berkhofer suggests that historians should use a multi-disciplinary 
approach for historical analysis. History needs to be enriched by borrowing 
from other disciplines such as psychology, sociology and anthropology 
(Berkhofer 1969, p. 5). This approach has been adopted to examine the 
subject matter. It coincides with the nature of the present study which is 
not only historical but also political, social and religious. Historical and 
anthropological/sociological approaches are appropriate for this kind of 
study. 

In addition, Wells’ models of cultural contact and change are most 
inspiring and relevant to this study. Since the 1930s, Western cultural 
anthropologists and sociologists have made significant progress in developing 
research methods for the systematic study of cultural contact and change. 
Wells has applied these concepts and methods successfully in his study of the 
cultural contact and change in the early Iron Age Central Europe and the 
Mediterranean world. He is of the opinion that cultural contact has been an 
important factor in cultural change throughout man’s existence. Interaction 
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with other groups of human beings opens a society or a community to the 
influx of new raw materials, new finished products, technological practices 
and new ideas. The results of interaction with the outside world account for 
many profound changes in all cultural contexts. Besides introducing new 
elements, interaction brings about cultural changes in a society. In order for 
new elements brought in from outside to be adopted and integrated into a 
societal system, changes have to occur in that system to accommodate the 
new features (Wells 1980, p. 143). 

Wells has also developed models for the mechanism and cultural contact 
and processes of cultural change. He explains that models are the patterns we 
impose upon the real world, consciously or unconsciously, in order to make 
sense of various phenomena (Ibid., p. 4). He uses a general systems model to 
represent culture as a whole. According to him, culture in a broader sense can 
be viewed as a system comprising a theoretically infinite number of sub- 
systems inter-related in such a way that any change in one sub-system 
necessitates systematic re-adjustment of all other sub-systems so that the 
equilibrium of the system is maintained (Ibid.). To illustrate, one of the 
models that he employed to study the circulation of goods between Central 
Europe and the Mediterranean world in the Iron Age is as follows: a cultural 
system consists of four inter-related sub-systems (social, settlement, 
manufacturing and circulation). Since all parts of a cultural system are inter- 
related, a change in one sub-system will bring about changes in the others. 
This model shows close connection between economic processes 
(manufacturing and circulation) and social behaviour in a traditional society. 
The patterns of circulation are determined by the social structure of a society, 
and the acts of giving, receiving and exchanging, all have their social as well 
as economic functions. Circulation of materials serves to maintain and to 
reaffirm social relationships, both within and between communities (Ibid., 
pp. 6-7). 

The above approach has been modified slightly in the present study by 
adding one more cultural sub-system. The “culture” here is defined in a 
narrower sense, as the way of life of a society, and this will include codes of 
manners, dress, language, rituals, norms of behaviour and systems of belief. 
So the modified general systems model used here include five inter-related 
sub-systems (social, settlement, manufacturing, circulation and culture). Any 
change in any of the sub-system will cause changes in the others. 

Wells’ leadership model is also enlightening. As leaders (king, ruler, chief 
or headman) in political and social interactions, the rulers are usually also 
coordinator of his community's economic activities. Hence, they act as 
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economic centres — collecting, storing, and redistributing goods and services 
of their society. They also coordinate public activities involving group labour 
and the production of goods. Being community leaders and economic 
coordinators, the rulers represent the community in interactions with 
foreigners. When relations are established with outside groups for purposes of 
trade, the rulers generally control the circumstances of the interactions. Often 
the rest of the society, other than the ruler’s agents, have little to do with the 
interactions with outsiders. A flourishing inter-societal trade can exist between 
elite members of societies without the general populace taking any significant 
part in the interactions or their results (Ibid., p. 8). In the context of cultural 
contact and change in Southeast Asian history, the rulers had been the 
obvious prime targets and eventual agents of change. 

Confucius was quoted by Ban Gu (#£F]), a prominent historian of the 
Han dynasty, as saying “Lishi er qiu zhuye” (#L& tn Ris Ff) which means 
one should look for the extinct cultural traits of a society in remote rural 
villages (Hanshu, ch. 30). This saying highlights an important aspect of 
cultural diffusion whereby the spread of cultural traits such as religious 
beliefs, customs and manners, rituals, music, social practices, etc. from one 
society to another is likened to the spread of ripples. Ripples would gradually 
gain momentum along the way to the shore and finally hit the shore with a 
big splash. Similarly, it is often the case in cultural contact that the purest 
form of cultural traits is always preserved in the remotest regions. For instance, 
the most traditional age-old and elaborate Chinese wedding ceremony which 
is no longer in practice in China, is still faithfully observed by the Peranakan 
Chinese in Malacca and Penang. The famous lion dance, which is still very 
popular outside China, is fast disappearing in China itself. This is a classic 
example of Confucius’ concept of cultural diffusion. Similarly, the fourteenth 
to sixteenth century renaissance in Europe was caused by the cultural 
development outside the Roman empire’s birthplace. Along this same line, 
one finds the development and modernization of Islamic theories and practices 
taking place much faster in Islam's birthplace than in the remote areas, which 
are usually very traditional and orthodox in nature. However, just like the 
renaissance in Europe, the Arab world is undergoing some degree of the re- 
emergence of orthodoxy. 

Confucius concept of cultural diffusion, Berkhofer’s multi-disciplinary 
approach and Wells’ models of cultural contact and change — with minor 
modifications — form the principal theoretical or conceptual framework for 
this study of the cultural contacts and religious transformations in Ming 
China and Southeast Asia. 
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Organization of the Book 


This book is organized in two parts. Part One consists of four chapters 
focusing on the Chinese world and its civilization, the Sinicization of Buddhism 
in the Han and Tang dynasties, and the spread of Islam to China and its 
Sinicization in the Yuan and Ming dynasties. Part Two is devoted to the 
discussion on the Islamization of Southeast Asia, Cheng Ho’s contributions 
to the spread of Islam and its localization in insular Southeast Asia. 

Chapter 2 in Part One gives a historical survey of the development of 
traditional Chinese culture with particular reference to Chinese religion, 
philosophies and cosmology. It traces the origins and development of the 
Chinese world and civilization from prehistory to the Qin dynasty (2,000 
BC to 207 BC), and highlights the characteristics of the various 
major schools of thought of the Hundred Schools Movement during the 
Spring and Autumn (770-476 BC) and Warring States (475-222 BC) periods, 
and the socio-political and economic forces shaping it. The chapter also 
examines the principles of government of the bureaucratic Han 
empire based on Confucian teachings and ideology crystallized by Dong 
Zhongshu, and its cultural contacts with the Western Regions, Central and 
South Asia. This chapter provides a backdrop of Chinese culture in contact 
with Indian culture. 

Chapter 3 traces the cultural contact between the Chinese and Indian 
civilizations and the impact of Buddhism on Chinese culture from Han to 
Tang dynasties (206 BC — AD 907, a period of great political, economic 
and cultural development in China. Special reference is made to the spread 
of Buddhism to China via the Silk Route and its development and 
Sinicization process. The mindset of the Chinese people during this period 
had been firmly moulded by the thoughts of the Chinese philosophers, 
Confucius and Mencius. Therefore, it was not without conflict when 
Buddhist culture spread from India to China. It had to adapt to and 
accommodate the native culture through the Sinicization of Buddhism. 
The advent of Buddhism in China from India since the first century 
resulted in profound changes in Chinese culture and Chinese life. Buddhism 
had become a fully Sinicized religion from Sui to Tang dynasties (AD 581-— 
907) when Confucianism, Daoism and Buddhism were syncretized. As a 
consequence, Buddhism became an integral part of Chinese culture and 
Chinese life. Besides ideology, Buddhism had a profound impact on the 
forms and contents of Chinese architecture, painting, sculpture, language, 
literature and poetry. This was a classic example of cultural assimilation or 
fusion. Following the decline of Buddhism in India, China became the 
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centre of Buddhism in the world. The syncretism of Buddhism, 
Confucianism and Daoism also had a great impact on Asia’s approach to 
cultural contact. It shaped an Eastern worldview with an emphasis on 
universal peace and harmony in politics, economy and society. 

In Chapter 4, an analysis of the processes and mechanisms of cultural 
contact between the Chinese and Islamic civilizations during the Song and 
Yuan dynasties is carried out. Islam was introduced to China mainly by Arab 
traders and envoys from the Middle East from the mid-seventh century. They 
came to China by the overland Silk Route, the maritime Ceramic Route and 
the Spice Route. The chapter explores the impact of the ethnic policies of the 
Song and Yuan governments on the development of Islam as well as Muslim 
communities in China. Song’s fanfang (%%) concept of ethnic enclave 
living prevented Arab and Persian Muslim traders from spreading the faith to 
Han Chinese. By contrast, the Mongols’ political patronage of Muslims led to 
the rapid spread of Islam in China. In order to manage the occupied Han 
Chinese and the vibrant Chinese culture, the Mongols carried out a forced 
mass migration scheme to move numerous Arab, Persian and Turkish captives, 
conscript soldiers, workers, traders, missionaries, scholars and astrologers 
from Central and Western Asia to China, especially to the Western China 
provinces. In Yuan China, Muslims became the ally of the ruling Mongols. 
For the first time in the history of China, they were regarded as Chinese 
subjects and they held senior posts in government, military and civil 
administration. These changes paved the way for the evolution of the Hui 
communities in China. They began to re-orient themselves and make necessary 
adjustments to fit into the mainstream Chinese society. 

The Mongols and Hui Huis from Central and Western Asia also 
introduced advanced Islamic science and technology such as the Islamic 
calendar, mathematics, architecture, Muslim medicine and so on, to China. 
These advanced Islamic science and technology had greatly enriched the 
Chinese culture. 

Chapter 5 is devoted to analysing the Ming government’s conception and 
implementation of a Sinicization policy and its impact on the Hui Muslims. 
This chapter examines these key questions: Why was the Sinicization policy 
conceived? How was it implemented? How did the Hui Muslims react to 
such a Sinicization move? How did they redefine their faith and position in 
the Ming empire and Chinese society? 

The founding Ming emperor Zhu Yuanzhang reinstated Han Chinese 
rule and the Chinese concept of world order, and he set to Sinicize all non- 
Chinese ethnic groups including the Hui Muslims. Strict rules were made to 
control their marriage, language, dress and surnames but were given religious 
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freedom. The heterogeneous Hui Hui people had gone through an elaborate 
acculturation process and was transformed into an entirely new brand of 
highly Sinicized Muslims in China by the end of the Ming dynasty. By the 
sixteenth century, a reform movement took place to tackle the severe problem 
of the lack of Chinese Islamic texts and the demand for a new approach to 
interpret Islamic doctrines to cater to the Sinicized young Hui Muslims 
proficient only in Chinese. Hence, a madrasah religious educational system 
was institutionalized and Islamic texts were translated into Chinese with 
Confucian, Daoist and Buddhist terms and ideas to convey Islamic values. 

In Part Two, chapter 6 deals with the Islamization of Southeast Asia by 
means of tracing the indigenous socio-political and cultural landscape in the 
Malay world prior to the penetration of Hindu culture as well as the origins 
and acculturation processes of Hindu and Islamic cultural influences in the 
region. Various schools of thought on the origin of Islam in insular Southeast 
Asia developed by European — mainly Dutch — scholars are reviewed. 
These scholars theorised that Arab or Indian Muslim traders introduced 
Islam to the region through trade. Such theories have been hotly debated 
since the nineteenth century and no consensus has been reached among 
scholars. It is essential to approach the subject of Islam’s origin in the region 
with a holistic view or perspective. In view of Southeast Asia’s interlocking 
regional and international maritime trade network along the East-West 
maritime trade routes, Islam could have come to the region through various 
trade routes, so no single state or region could be credited solely for introducing 
Islam to Southeast Asia. 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, amidst the rising economic 
might of the Arab and Indian Muslim traders in the region, the Majapahit 
kingdom's former tributary states in North Sumatra such as Pasai, Aceh, 
Perlak and elsewhere were quick to ride on the bandwagon of the time and 
leveraged on the regional and international Muslim trading network to 
promote their export of local products. This indicates the interplay of a 
stimulus-and-response relationship in cultural change. 

Chapter 7 examines the crucial role played by Arab Muslim traders and 
Cheng Ho in the spread and expansion of Islam to insular Southeast Asia 
from the seventh to fifteenth centuries respectively. A historical survey is 
undertaken to understand the mechanism of Islamic propagation to reveal 
that political force was behind the early rapid spread of Islam and trade 
domination. As a result of the rise of the Umayyads and Abbasids from the 
seventh to the tenth centuries, Arab traders dominated the overland Silk 
Route and maritime Spice Route from Arabia to China. The disintegration of 
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the Abbasid empire following the Mongol invasion in the thirteenth century 
ended the Arab monopoly of the China trade via the Silk Route. Thereafter, 
Arab traders only concentrated on the seaborne trade with India, Southeast 
Asia and China via the maritime Ceramic Route. Without the strong support 
of Islamic political powers, the pace of Islamic propagation was much slower. 
Ming China’s active involvement in Southeast Asian politics and trade in the 
fifteenth century had injected a China/Cheng Ho factor in the Islamization 
of the region. 

The Malay Annals of Semarang and Cirebon (or Malay Annals for short) 
has shed new light on Chinese link to the spread of Islam in the region by 
virtue of the existence of active Chinese Muslim communities in Southeast 
Asia from Champa to the Indonesian Archipelago in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. The Malay Annals reveals that Cheng Ho’s diplomatic 
and trading activities in the Malay Archipelago, and his patriarchal role in 
overseeing the Overseas Chinese abroad especially the Hanafite Chinese 
Muslims, were interwoven with the region’s geopolitics and trade network. 
Hence, the cultural contacts and interchanges between native states, Ming 
China and Overseas Chinese (non-Muslim and Hanafite Muslim Chinese) 
in the Malay Archipelago were much more complex and multifaceted than 
in any other regions. 

Slametmuljana has shown that the Malay Annals of Semarang and Cirebon 
is a valuable historical source as he has successfully identified the identities of 
the Walisongo by comparing the Annals with Babad literature such as Babad 
Tanah Jawi. The research for chapters 7 and 8 is largely based on Ming 
sources, the Semarang chronicle and intensive fieldwork. A contextual approach 
is used in the analysis of the role played by Cheng Ho in the Islamization of 
insular Southeast Asia and the relationship of Chinese Muslims in Java 
with Ming China and local political-cum-religious forces in Java in the 
fifteenth century. 

Chapter 8 examines the localization process of Islam in insular Southeast 
Asia, and the impact of Ming’s maritime presence and withdrawal on the 
region’s geopolitics and entrepét trade, as well as on the non-Muslim and 
Hanafite Muslim Chinese communities in Java and Sumatra in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. Cheng Ho’s departure from the scene was a significant 
historical event which had shaped the development of the Hanafite Muslim 
Chinese communities and the non-Muslim Chinese communities in Java. 
The chapter analyses the social and religious alignment of various Chinese 
groups, their re-alignment during the Cheng Ho period and after, and the 
evolution of a Sino-Javanese Muslim splinter group which brought about a 
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Javanese Islamic movement. It also studies the underlying dynamics and 
conception of the Walisongo [the Islamic Nine Saints] and the post-Cheng Ho 
Javanization of the Chinese Muslim community. 

The Abangan, who form a large majority of the Javanese Muslims, tend 
not to follow the Islamic teachings strictly. Their syncretized Kejawen [Javanese 
Islam] contains a mixture of Hindu-Buddhist and animist beliefs and practices. 
They are more inclined to follow the Adat [customary law] rather than the 
Sharia (Islamic law) as they rarely perceive a contradiction between Adat and 
Islam. Other un-Islamic practices include ancestor cults and spirit beliefs 
with sacrificial meals as the chief form of ritual, magic and forms of mysticism 
that emphasized the ultimate unity of God and humanity, ascetic exercises in 
isolated places, etc. 

The rise of Sufism in Indonesia in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries greatly reinforced Javanese mysticism. The creation of the Walisongo 
by the Sufis in the eighteenth century signifies the completion of the 
acculturation of the Sino-Javanese Muslim communities and their assimilation 
into the mainstream Javanese society. 

Javanese Islam, to a large extent, confirms Toynbee’s observation that the 
impact of cultural change at times has been softened by a persistent survival 
of the old, side-by-side with the new, and ancient cultural habits have held 
their own (Toynbee 1964, p. 151). 

In conclusion, the book offers an in-depth macro-study of the dynamics 
and forces shaping the development of Chinese Buddhism and Islam in 
China and their Sinicization as well as the spread of Hinduism, Buddhism 
and Islam to Southeast Asia and their localization. The advent of Hinduism/ 
Buddhism and Islam to China and Southeast Asia was a peaceful process 
through trade, religious activities and migrations, without undue civilizational 
confrontation as propounded by Samuel Huntington. The incoming alien 
cultures were adapted, localized and transformed into a new syncretized 
culture/religion. 


Note on Research Sources 


The primary and secondary sources consulted and fieldwork conducted for 
this study are as follows: 


1. Primary source materials in Chinese, Indonesian, Malay and Javanese 
and others. 

2. Secondary sources: books, periodical articles and academic journals, as 
well as press cuttings in Chinese, Indonesian, Malay, English, Portuguese, 
Dutch, etc. 
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3. Fieldwork and interviews: Many field studies of the ruins and historical 
sites relavant to cultural contact and integration in China, Indonesia, 
Malaysia, Thailand, etc. for in-depth research and analysis, with special 
reference to historical sites on Cheng Ho and Islam in Java and Malacca, 
have been conducted. Additionally, interviews with well-known scholars, 
religious leaders, politicians, historians and others, have also been 
carried out. 
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THE CHINESE WORLD AND 
CIVILIZATION 


This chapter serves as a background to the understanding of traditional 
Chinese culture with particular reference to Chinese religion, philosophy and 
cosmology. It traces the origins and development of the Chinese world and 
civilization from prehistory to the Qin dynasty (221-207 BC), and highlights 
the characteristics of the pre-Han Chinese culture and forces shaping it. The 
chapter also examines the principles of government of the Han empire 
bureaucracy based on Confucian teachings and ideology, its cultural contacts 
with the Western Regions, Central and South Asia. 


ORIGINS OF THE CHINESE CIVILIZATION 


Like other great civilizations of the world, the Chinese civilization too 
originated from the valleys of two great rivers: the Yellow River and the 
Yangtze River. The Chinese regarded the North China Plain, also known as 
Zhongyuan (7 J%) [Central Plain] bounded by these two rivers, as the 
heartland of China as well as the ancestral heart of Chinese civilization 
(Shaughnessy 2000, p. 12). It is also referred to by historians as the original 
Chinese world (Fairbank 1968, p. 5). 

Although the regions drained by these two rivers have a wide range of 
climatic, soil and rainfall conditions, they are conducive to human habitation. 
China is a rich agriculture-based country. The North China Plain is suited for 
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crop cultivation such as wheat and rice. Important archeological sites in 
China related to Paleolithic and Neolithic periods are located in the North 
China Plain or in its vicinity. In 1929, the remains of early man — Peking 
Man — were unearthed at Zhoukoudian (4) 7 JE), some 50 kilometres 
southwest of Beijing. 

Peking Man was a hunter-gatherer who lived about 500,000 years ago 
during the Paleolithic Age. Later, remains of early man were also found at 
Lantian (#6 4), Shaanxi (%%) and thirteen other sites. Lantian Man was 
the contemporary of Peking Man (Qian Mu 1996, p. 2). Modern human 
beings, Homo Sapiens, lived in China between 200,000 and 50,000 BC. 
From 12,000 to 2,000 BC in the Neolithic period, Mongoloid peoples 
formed extensive settlements in the Lower Yangtze region and middle region 
of the Yellow River. 

By 5,000 BC, Neolithic cultures with agriculture, pottery, textiles and 
villages had emerged in the valleys of the Yangtze River and Yellow River. 
Recent archaeological discoveries indicate that as early as 5,000 BC, rice was 
cultivated in the Yangtze valley. Ruins of wooden houses as well as a large 
amount of grain, pottery, stone and bone tools were unearthed at the Hemudu 
(J H#IE) site in 1973 in Zhejiang. It indicates that the Hemudu Neolithic 
villagers built wooden houses on stilts, made lacquered bowls, blackish pottery 
with incised geometric designs and cultivated rice (Wang Jienan 2004, p. 32; 
Ebrey 1996, p. 17). Basketry and weaving were highly developed. Spindle 
whorls and shuttles used in weaving were excavated. Wooden tools such as 
hoes, spears and paddles were also found. 

The Yangshao culture (1 24 4%) of the middle Yellow River region in 
North China is a well-known Chinese Neolithic culture. Regarded as the 
culture of the Central Plain, it was named after a village in northern Henan, 
where in 1921 a Swedish archaeologist, J. Gunnar Anderson, found a fragment 
of painted pottery. The most famous site of the Yangshao Culture is at Banpo 
(3%), near Xian (¥ 4). It spreads over a vast area from Xinjiang, Gansu, 
Qinghai, Shaanxi to Northern China and the Central Plain (Fan et al. 1994, 
vol. 1). In about 4,500 BC, villagers at Banpo had begun to cultivate millet 
and raised pigs and dogs. Pottery was often decorated with painted geometric 
designs such as stylized renditions of birds and flowers. Grain jars were 
painted in red and black with spirals, diamonds and other geometric patterns. 
These shapes were confined to jars and urns only. In 1928, specimens of 
unpainted but more refined Longshan (#14) ware were found at Chengziya 
(34 -F J) in Shangdong. Longshan ware was rarely painted but more elaborate 
forms appeared, including tripods and pedestal bowls and cups. The Yangshao 
culture has been dated earlier than the Longshan culture because Yangshao 
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ware was found below Longshan ware at the Miaodigou site in Henan (Qian 
Mu 1996, p. 3). 

A large part of Chinese ancient history is still legendary. The chronology 
of dynasties from Huang Di to Tang is as shown in Table 2.1. 


TABLE 2.1 
Chronology of Chinese History from Huang Di to Tang Dynasty 


Dynasty Period Remarks 
Emperor Huang Di (#7) 3 Millennium BC Legendary 
Emperor Yao (%) 3 Millennium BC Legendary 
Emperor Shun (##) 3 Millennium BC Legendary 
Xia (Z) 2183-1752 BC 
Shang (74) 1751-1112 BC 
Western Zhou (% #4) 1111-771 BC 
Spring and Autumn (#4) 770-476 BC 
Warring States (¢& H]) 475-222 BC 
Qin (&) 221-207 BC 
Han (i) 206 BC-220 AD 

¢ Western Han (4X) ¢ 206 BC-8 AD 

(Wang Mang) (9-23 AD) 

e Eastern Han (# ik) ¢ 25-220 AD 
Three Kingdoms (= £)) 

° Wei (48) ¢ 220-265 

e Shu (8) © 221-263 

° Wu(®) ¢ 222-280 
Western Jin (44) 265-317 
Eastern Jin (7A) 317-420 
Southern and Northern Dynasties (4 4b-34) 420-589 
Sui (FA) 581-618 
Tang U2) 618-907 


Source: Adapted from Wing-Tsit Chan, A Source Book in Chinese Philosophy (Princeton: Princeton UP, 
1963, p. xv). 


According to Chinese legend, human beings had their origin in the 
parasites on the body of the creator, Pangu (2 #). After his death, a succession 
of sage rulers with their inventions gradually transformed the creatures from 
a primitive people to a highly civilized one. The first sage ruler was Fuxi 
(4K 4), the ox-tamer who domesticated animals and instituted family systems. 
He was succeeded by Shen Nong (4# #) who introduced agriculture, medicine 
and trade. Then came Huang Di (3% #7), the Yellow Emperor who invented 
writing, ceramics, silks, bows and arrows, boats and carts. 
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Huang Di’s tribe settled in the Yangshao region in the northwestern part 
of China. He led his tribe to defeat other tribes and so secured the Yellow 
River plain for his people. Hence, the Yellow Emperor gained a foothold in 
the heartland of China. He was the first of five great pre-dynastic rulers while 
Yao (#) and Shun (3#) were the last two pre-dynastic sage rulers.! 


A SHANRANG LEADERSHIP SUCCESSION SYSTEM 


Yao was credited with inventing the calendar and rituals and introducing a 
shanrang (#*%iE) succession system by choosing a wise man as his successor 
instead of handing over power to his own son. He handed over power to 
Shun, a poor peasant whose filial piety was demonstrated by his devoted 
service to his blind father and evil stepmother. Shun followed Yao’s good 
example and selected Yu (4) as his successor rather than his son. Yu was first 
tasked by Shun to solve the serious flood problem. The legend has it that for 
over a decade, Yu travelled through the land, dredging the channels that 
became the rivers of North China. He was so committed to his work that he 
passed his own home several times without entering to visit his wife and 
children. According to legend, Yu founded the first of the three ancient 
dynasties, the Xia (2) dynasty. Before Yu died, he named Gao Tao (4 4) as 
his successor and after Gao Tao passed away, he named Gao Tao’s son Bo Yi 
(44 &) as his successor but Yu's son Qi (4) ignored his wish and ascended to 
the throne. Thus ended the shanrang succession system and signified the 
beginning of hereditary dynastic rule in China. 

Both the philosophers, Mozi and Mencius, applauded the elitist theory 
of the shanrang system carried out by Yao, Shun and Yu, as they felt that the 
leadership should be passed on to a wise man or sage. However, the legalists 
disagreed. They held that succession was determined by the powerful backing 
of forces that the contender could rally irrespective of him being a sage or not 
(Ye 2006, pp. 37-38). 

Another theory is held by the traditional and Marxist Chinese historians 
who regarded the shanrang succession system as a system of elected leadership. 
Qian Mu felt that the transfer of power to the next sage ruler by Yao, Shun 
and Yu was such a system, passed down from generation to generation and 
idealized (Qian Mu 1996, pp. 11-12). The Marxist historians such as Fan 
Wenlan also regarded this system to be supported by a tribal alliance. They 
believed that during the reigns of Yao, Shun and Yu, there was a tribal alliance 
dominated by the Huang Di tribe (34 #7 4%) and made up of other minority 
tribes like Yan Di (3% “#7 4) and Yi tribes to oppose the Li (44) and Miao (%) 
tribes. The chieftain was elected among the component tribes (Fan et al. 
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1994, p. 25) and Yao, Shun and Yu were all elected sage rulers in such a 
manner (Ibid., p. 25). 

Recent research works tend to dismiss the election theory. Ye Qian 
maintained that it was not a universal election per se as the tribal council 
made the recommendation. However, the ruler held the final say on the 
appointment of the successor. Hence, the shanrang system was a succession 
system whereby a ruler appoints a wise man or a sage of his choice as his 
successor (Ye 2006, pp. 37-38). It symbolized a transitional period between 
a tribal election system and hereditary succession system. 

During the reigns of these sage rulers, tribesmen lived in communes. Liji 
(44142) [The Book of Rites} describes how life was like in these primitive 
communes before Yu's reign: 


When good principles of governance is in practice, everything under the 
Heaven belongs to the public (people). A wise and respected man must 
be elected to become the tribal chieftain who keeps his words and 
promotes harmony and peace. Thus, one’s love would not be confined to 
one’s own parents and children only, but all able-bodied men work to 
have the young nurtured. In addition, the widowers, widows, orphans, 
childless old folks and disabled are looked after. Men are employed and 
women are married. Products and produces belong to the community 
and everyone makes utmost efforts to serve the community. Therefore, 
in the commune, there is no cheating and theft since each household 
owns no private property. This is called a datong (KJ)? meaning an 
ideal and perfect society. (Liji, ch. 4, section 9.) 


The Liji thus aptly paints an ideal and perfect commune society where 
harmony and equality prevail. 


CHINESE PHILOSOPHY, RELIGION AND COSMOLOGY 


The Xia dynasty founded by Yu existed probably between about 2,205 and 
1,750 BC in the Fen valley along the Yellow River near Luoyang. Xia culture 
derived from Longshan Neolithic culture. In Erlitou (— 2 4), Henan, palatial 
buildings, tombs and bronze vessels have been unearthed. The transition of 
China from tribal alliances to proto-kingdom took place in the Xia dynasty. 
It not only moved from an elected leadership system to one of hereditary 
succession but it also underwent a fundamental social change. Marxist 
historians attributed the social change to the disintegration of the primitive 
commune social system due to rapid wealth accumulation among tribesmen 
brought about by the progress in agriculture and military victories during the 
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reign of Yu. As a consequence, slaves became important private property and 
hence it spelt the end of a classless datong era and ushered in a dynastic 
tradition in Chinese history (Fan 1994, p. 28). The Liji also testified that Yu 
was the last tribal alliance ruler under the era of the datong commune system. 
After Yu, Xia dynasty entered an era of xiaokang ( &) [affluent society]? 
whereby city walls and moats were constructed to protect property; rituals 
and laws were regulated to maintain social order; rice fields were demarcated; 
power transfer became hereditary and bodyguards and workers were employed 
to help pursue personal ventures (Ziji, ch. 4, sect. 9). 

China’s recorded history commenced with the Shang dynasty (1,600- 
1,050 BC), in which the historical and archaeological records show China’s 
prehistory started to merge with recorded history. Chinese historical records 
of the Shang dynasty also match the diviners’ inscriptions on oracle bones 
and tortoise shells which were first discovered at Anyang (FH) in 1899 in 
the Yellow River valley. The Shang kings had built a powerful kingdom with 
advanced bronze technology, chariot warfare and a more complex social 
system. Shang rulers could mobilize large armies for warfare and huge numbers 
of labourers to build city walls or tombs. 

The Zhou dynasty (1,122—256 BC) is divided into the Western Zhou 
period from 1,122—771 BC and the Eastern Zhou period, which is further 
sub-divided into the Spring and Autumn (44K) period (770-476 BC) and 
the Warring States (#% ]) period (475-221 BC). The early Zhou kings 
rewarded loyal supporters and relatives with fiefs in different regions and so 
formed a feudal social order. Members of the nobility were linked both to 
each other and to their ancestors by bonds of obligation based on kinship. 
The Zhou kingdom remained strong for over two centuries. The early Zhou 
kings had mounted expeditions to the northwest and west of their power 
centre in Shaanxi and its influence had extended over North China and the 
Huai (2) valley in the South. By the end of the ninth century BC, the court’s 
authority had declined and the fiefs were virtually independent states. The 
kingdom was also increasingly under threats from the non-Chinese peoples 
living in the steppe regions, particularly the Rong (#&) and Di (4X). In 
771 BC, a Rong invasion forced the Zhou to move its capital eastwards to 
Luoyang. It marked the beginning of the Eastern Zhou period. From here, 
Zhou rulers were eclipsed by the emerging autonomous feudal states, 
numbering more than a hundred at its peak during the Spring and Autumn 
period (770-476 BC), but these were reduced to seven major powerful states 
in the Warring States period (475-221 BC) through mergers and occupation. 

In 221 BC, after centuries of wars among the seven rival feudal states, 
China was finally unified by the most powerful Qin state, thereby establishing 
the Qin dynasty (221-207 BC). 
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Ancient Chinese philosophy and religious belief arose from a primitive 
belief in animism which maintained that nature was the supreme power and 
all things were ensouled. Hence, in the Neolithic Age, the Chinese worshipped 
the sun, moon, stars, 7ian (K) [Heaven], mountains, rocks, water, fire, 
earth, trees, wind, rain, thunder, lightning, etc. The pottery artefacts unearthed 
from the Yangshao sites contain motifs of the sun, a strong sign of the belief 
in animism. Arising from the fear of nature, the Chinese mind gradually 
began to focus on the relationship between man and Heaven. Hence, a 
keynote in Chinese philosophy is the growth of humanism. 

Coupled with the political and social changes from the Xia to the 
Western Zhou eras, there was a noticeable development in the cosmic 
worldview of the people, in particular, of the rulers of the three ancient 
dynasties. The change reflected the changing vision of their relationships with 
the spiritual forces and the evolution of the concept of mandate of Heaven. 
The Lii recorded that the Xia people were fatalists (cited by Yu Guorui 2004, 
p. 40). The Xia dynasty was at a transitional period, progressing from 
primitive communes to a slave society, and from tribal alliances to statehood. 
They believed that all events including their destiny were predetermined by 
the tianyi (A ®&) [the decree or mandate of Heaven]. The rulers and people 
had no control over their destiny and natural and social calamities such as 
drought, floods, life and death, wealth and poverty. They were fearful of 
spiritual beings such as ghosts and gods, and kept them at a distance (Ibid., 
p. 40). 

Eleven large tombs and over 1,000 small graves with elaborate burial 
practices and over 150,000 pieces of oracle bones were excavated at Anyang. 
These tombs and oracle bones shed important light on the cosmic view of the 
Shang rulers and people. The Shang kings and people were consciously 
worshipping the spiritual forces which had tremendous influence on every 
aspect of their daily life. According to the Liji, “The people of Yin (#8, 
Shang) honour spiritual beings, serve them, and put them ahead of 
ceremonies...” (cited by Chan 1963, p. 3). The Shang people believed in a 
deity called “Di” (“#7) or “Shangdi” (E “#r) [Supreme God]. He was supreme 
in the cosmos and had absolute control over everything in the physical world. 
He sent blessings or disasters, gave protection in battles, sanctioned 
undertakings, and decided the fate and destiny of man including the 
appointment and dismissal of officials. He also entrusted the Shang kings 
with a mandate to rule. Hence, the Shang kings had to seek His approval first 
before doing anything. They communicated with the Supreme God by 
reading the stress cracks in the oracle bones. Many of the oracle bone 
inscriptions refer to future events and actions of the king and his allies and 
weather. In short, everything from launching military campaigns, choosing 
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the site of a new city to enquiring about dreams, disaster, distress, trouble, 
sickness, childbirth and other events. Questions were addressed to an oracle 
bone. Once the bones had been inscribed, the Shang kings and their diviners 
applied a heated bronze tool to the consecrated bones or shells, and the cracks 
that appeared were interpreted as a response to the question or as a prediction. 
After the divination ritual was over, a record of the topic and the result was 
engraved into the bone. The oracle bones illustrate only too clearly the 
dependence of the material world on the wishes of the spirits. Shang kings 
also communicated with their royal ancestors through sacrificial rituals and 
through divination using oracle bones. The inscriptions on these oracle bones 
show that ancestors were often asked about sacrificial offerings, for example, 
whether an offering of a cow would be appropriate. The ancestors were also 
regularly called upon to act as intermediaries to communicate with the 
spiritual forces. 

The belief in the supreme deity continued into the early Zhou dynasty, 
but was gradually crystallized into the concept of Tian (K) [Heaven] as the 
Supreme God. The foundation of the Zhou dynasty gives us the first example 
of a relationship between the dynastic change and the mandate of Heaven. 
The Shujing (+3 24) [The Book of Documents] remarked that due to the 
shortcomings of the last Shang king, the mandate of Heaven was thus 
withdrawn from him and awarded to the Zhou rulers (cited by Chan 1963, 
pp. 6-8). The concept of Heaven refers to the sacred moral power of the 
cosmos, and the right of a dynasty to rule was based on an ethical justification 
— tule by virtue. If a king neglected his sacred duties and became a tyrant, 
Heaven would display its displeasure by natural disasters. If the king failed to 
take notice of such warnings, Heaven would take back its mandate and the 
state would be politically and socially chaotic. Heaven would eventually select 
someone of great virtue to replace him. Moral values were therefore built into 
the way the cosmos worked (Yao 2000, pp. 147-48). “The king mediated 
between heaven and the realm of human beings, and his virtue ensure the 
proper harmony of the two sides” (Ebrey 1996, p. 31). This concept of 
Heaven based on moral power was apparently a Zhou invention as none of 
the oracle bones touches on the subject of virtue. It had since been a central 
doctrine of Chinese political philosophy until the Qing dynasty. The Zhou 
rulers bore the title of “Son of Heaven” (K+) and had special right to make 
sacrifices to Heaven at the capital and also to preside at rites to royal 
ancestors. The Liji says, “The Zhou people honoured ceremonies and highly 
valued the conferring of favours. They served the spiritual beings and respected 
them, but kept them at a distance. [The latter in turn] remained near to man 


and loyal to him” (Book of Rites, pt. 2. Cited by Chan 1963, p. 4). Although 
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the spiritual beings were still highly honoured and respected, man, through 
his moral deeds, could now control his own destiny. 

In the context of the unity of man and Heaven, throughout the Chinese 
dynastic history, the concepts of Heaven and Earth had been embedded with 
the imperial worldview. The emperor, being the Son of Heaven, is the ruler 
of the universe and all subjects. Only the emperor could carry out the annual 
prayers and thanksgivings to Heaven. On the other hand, the earth is the 
source of life as it provides resources for living. The lands on earth are the sole 
property of the emperor. Thus, “everywhere under vast Heaven, there is no 
land that is not the king’s. To the borders of those lands, there are none who 
are not the king’s servants” (Shijing #24. Cited by Roberts 1999, p. 9). The 


emperor would make prayers and offer sacrifices to Earth annually. 


“HUNDRED SCHOOLS” DURING THE SPRING 
AND AUTUMN AND THE WARRING STATES PERIODS 
(770-221 BC) 


After the invasion by the Rong, Zhou ruler moved its capital eastwards to 
Luoyang and started the era of the Eastern Zhou. It was one of the 
most unsettled periods in Chinese history but also its most intellectually 
creative era. 

Although the Eastern Zhou king was still acknowledged as the Son of 
Heaven, the autonomous feudal states only showed symbolic allegiance to the 
Zhou king. During the Eastern Zhou period, the real political power lay with 
the feudal states. Consequently, the Zhou king only ruled a small territory 
around the capital, Luoyang. At the peak there were more than 100 feudal 
states of which only about fifteen were of significant size and importance. 
The period was plagued by frequent wars with non-Chinese tribes and 
among the feudal states. They attacked and absorbed each other. 

The Eastern Zhou period also saw rapid political, social and economic 
changes. Besides the power centre being decentralized, constant wars had also 
signalled the emergence of a new political and social elite, the gentry or 
Shi (+), at the feudal state governments by the fifth century BC. They took 
over the political leadership held previously by the established aristocratic 
elite which consisted of the king, feudal lords and hereditary ministers. They 
advised state rulers on principles of governments and warfare. They were also 
instrumental in the intellectual movement of the era, called the “Hundred 
Schools” (@ % 44). Economically, the widespread use of the iron plough 
during the Spring and Autumn period led to significant increases in 
productivity. As a result, the obsolete “well-field” [jingtian (4 )] system 
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was eventually replaced by a land taxation system which marked the beginning 
of private ownership of land and the rise of a private landlord class. At the 
same time, it also saw the breakdown of class barriers, the growth of cities and 
the growth of commerce. 

Amid these political, economic and social changes of the Spring and 
Autumn, and the Warring States periods, the rapid developments called for 
the best minds of the times to find ways to achieve stability. Among those 
responding to this challenge were many philosophers including Confucius 
and his disciples like Mencius and Xunzi, the legalists, Daoists, etc. Each 
school of thought came up with its own reform plans and methods to deal 
with the problems of the era. They debated vigorously and many of their 
teachings which were the foundation of the “Hundred Schools” movement 
had lasting impact on traditional Chinese culture. The period is also known 
as the period of the “One Hundred Schools” and it was the most intellectually 
creative era in Chinese history. 


School of Yijing (4#) [The Book of Change), 
Yin (fA) and Yang (f4) and Wuxing (247) [Five Elements 
or Five Agents] 


During the Western Zhou dynasty, the practice of oracle bone divination 
declined and a new divination system based on the Yijing (4 #) [The Book 
of Change] began to gain popular acceptance. 

The Yijing was originally called the Zhou Yi (4) 4) which marked its 
historical origin. It is probably the oldest Chinese divination text which was 
written around the eleventh century BC. By the Han dynasty, it became a 
manual to everything and has been one of the most influential books of 
Chinese practices from fortune-telling to military manoeuvres and statecraft. 
The Yijing was shaping Chinese’s awareness and understanding of the world 
long before Confucius and Lao Tzu (or Lao Zi) came to the scene. 

It reflects a Chinese cosmic worldview of change. It maintains that the 
universe is not a static one but a realm of perpetual activity, and a reality of 
conflict, struggle, opposition, diversity and difference. Change is the very 
essence of existence. Therefore, the whole origin of the Yijing is in the desire 
to act in accordance with the way or flow of nature and so to ensure success 
and change within the framework of life which itself is forever changing 
(Chan 1963, pp. 262-63; Palmer 1997, p. 31). In short, the Yijing refers “to 
the search of balance and order in a world of disorder” (Palmer 1997, p. 31). 

Change produces two forces: Yin (the passive or the feminine element) 
and Yang (the active and masculine element). Their interaction will lead to 
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the development of society, morality and civilization. The Yijing is essentially 
concerned with relationships and with Yin and Yang aspects of the polarity 
between the Yin lines and Yang lines. It uses eight trigram-sets of three lines 
(trigrams) combining Yin (represented by the broken lines: - -) with Yang 
(represented by the unbroken lines: —), which are regarded as cosmic forces. 
The interaction of these two cosmic forces results in the evolution of culture, 
ideas and systems. By combining Yin and Yang lines together in every 
conceivable permutation of three, one will get eight trigrams. The hexagrams 
are derived by adding together two trigrams. The maximum number one can 
arrive at is 64 hexagrams representing all possible forms of change, situations, 
possibilities and institutions (Chan 1963, p. 263). For example, the first 
hexagram, qian (#2), with three above and three below unbroken lines and 
the second hexagram, kun (#4) with three above and three below broken 
lines, represent the assertive Heaven and the receptive Earth respectively. 

The hexagrams’ dualistic principles show the theories of Yin and Yang 
which were more fully developed by Zou Yan (48 #7) (305-240 BC) in the 
later Zhou dynasty. The Yin- Yang theories have great impact on every aspect 
of Chinese civilization ranging from medicine, government to art. Chinese 
believe that life is composed of two opposites: all things and events are 
products of two forces: Yin, which is passive, weak and negative, and Yang 
which is active, positive and strong. These two forces constantly seek to 
dominate and control but they need to be kept balanced. Thus, all life is 
involved in this finely-tuned balance between Yin and Yang. 

The Yin- Yang doctrine is associated with the theory of the Five Elements 
or Agents (4247) — metal, wood, water, fire and earth. As with Yin and Yang, 
all material life contains these five elements. The five elements doctrine adds 
to the important concept of rotation which portrays an inter-relationship of 
creation and elimination of each other depending on which cycle of movement 
of the Five Elements. Such relationship, which is one of struggle and harmony, 
competition and conflict, is fundamental to the doctrines of the Yin and Yang 
and the Five Elements. The Five Elements start in Spring with wood and flow 
through the year till Winter with water. Each one gives birth to the other. So 
“from wood comes fire, from fire comes ashes for the earth, from the earth 
comes the ores containing metal, from the forging of metal comes condensation 
and water”. However, they can also eliminate and overcome one another 
because fire is overcome by water, water by earth, earth by wood, wood by 
metal and metal by fire. Such dynamics of creation and elimination gives 
them their place in the struggle for existence. A Han Confucian scholar, 
Dong Zhongshu (#14#4f), aptly applied the doctrines of the Yin and Yang 
and the Five Elements together with the Confucian teachings to form an 
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all-powerful state ideology of government to create a bureaucratic empire 
during the reign of Emperor Han Wudi. A much fuller treatment of Dong 
Zhongshu’s principles of government will be given in the section on the 
Han government. 

The concepts of Yin and Yang and the Five Elements also provided the 
intellectual framework for the Chinese in medicine and biological science. All 
parts of our body were seen as inter-related and illness was in fact a disturbance 
in the imbalance of Yin and Yang or the Five Elements caused by emotions, 
heat or cold or other influences. Therefore, it was important to diagnose the 
source of imbalance to give proper therapy. 

The cosmology based on the theories of change, the Yin and Yang and the 
Five Elements, is a marked advancement in Chinese philosophical thought. 
Instead of a universe controlled by spiritual forces whose desires and intentions 
were conveyed to man through divination, now man can determine and 
predict a natural operation of forces objectively with the application of 
these theories. 

The feng shui (A\2K) [geomancy] and Chinese tongshu (#43) [almanac] 
also derived from this school of thought. 


Confucianism 


Confucius (551-479 BC) was born in a small state of Lu and his attempt to 
seek government office was a typical career path of the rising gentry (Sh7) 
during the Spring and Autumn period. He travelled with his disciples from 
state to state in search of a ruler who would listen to him and practised ethical 
government. He did serve in the offices of Lu and Wei governments but was 
too junior to assert any influence on the government. In the end, he was 
disappointed and retired to Lu and concentrated on teaching. 

Confucius talked repeatedly of an ideal age in the early Zhou, revealing 
his vision of a more perfect society in which rulers and subjects, nobles and 
commoners, parents and children, husbands and wives, elder brothers and 
younger brothers and friends would all wholeheartedly accept the roles 
assigned to them, devoting themselves to their responsibilities to others. He 
also honoured tradition and taught his disciples the traditional arts and the 
Six Classics‘ while continually holding up for them high moral standards 
(Ebrey 1993, p. 17). 

Confucius’ teachings passed down to present generations through the 
sayings as recorded by his disciples in the Lunyu (#878) [The Analects]. The 
main themes of his teachings are as follows: 
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e =i (4U) [Ritual] 
Li in Chinese means ritual, rites, ceremony, moral codes or the rules of 
propriety (Yao 2000, p. 191). Confucius believed strongly in the 
importance of ritual and ceremony and in the value of good conduct and 
politeness. He was born in the state of Lu in which the rituals and 
ceremonies of the Zhou were well preserved. He himself was an expert on 
ritual. Confucius and his disciples had transformed the religious practices 
prevailing in the Shang and Zhou dynasties, into a systematic doctrine 
that served as the guidelines for official and private practices. It helped 
establish the imperial system of administration and provided the authority 
for the interpretation and organization of religious beliefs and practices. 
If everyone acts in accordance with Zi, then the world would be peaceful 
and orderly. The strict performance of ritual was an essential part of the 
government of a state as it would ensure harmony, happiness and prosperity 
for the state. Ritual, to Confucius and his disciples, is a vehicle by which 
virtue and the meaning of life are manifest (Yao 2000, p. 195). 

¢ Ren (4=) [Benevolence], Zhong (%) [conscientiousness towards others, 
loyalty], Shu (#8) [altruism] 
Confucius constantly stressed the importance of education and self- 
cultivation. To him, education and self-cultivation were means to shape 
personal character as well as a process to bring about peace and harmony 
in society and in the world. The end result is that one becomes a person 
of de (4%) [virtue]. The most important virtue taught by Confucius is ren 
which means benevolence, humanity, kindness, love, etc. Ren is the core 
of Confucius teachings. It is about dealing with other people as a person 
of virtue should. A man of ren would love, care for and be kind to other 
people. Hence, the practice of ren entails consideration for others. In 
these balanced and harmonized aspects of the self and society, ren is 
expressed in terms of zhong (%) [conscientiousness to others], shu (#) 
[altruism] and yz (5L) [righteousness]. “A person of ren who wishes to 
establish oneself must first establish others; one who wishes to be 
prominent must first help others to be prominent” (#078: 92 +4). This is 
a good example of zhong which is the positive aspect of the practice of ren 
in our daily life. Whereas, “what you do not like yourself do not do to 
others” (#678: BAIN) is an act of shu, which is a negative aspect of the 
practice of ren. The underlying message of such behaviour in relation to 
zhong and shu is to put the interest of others before self. The Zhongyong 
(+ J) [Doctrine of the Mean], one of the Sishu (v9 +) [Four Books]5 
says, “Zhong and shu are not far from the Way. What you do not like 
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done to yourself, do not do to others.... Serve your father as you would 
require your son to serve you.... Serve your ruler as you would require 
your subordinate to serve you.... Serve your elder brother as you would 
require your younger brother to serve you.... Set the example in behaving 
to your friends as you would require them to behave towards you...” 
(cited in Fung 1976, p. 45). 

The practice of zhong and shu leads to the carrying out of one’s 
responsibilities and duties in society, which encompasses the quality of yi 
(righteousness). 

Tianming (K 47) [Way of Heaven] and Zhiguo (i@ &)) [Governing] 

In the times of the three ancient dynasties, the spiritual force was called 
Di (‘#7) or Shandi (*#) [Supreme God]. Confucius never mentioned 
Di but often spoke of Tian [Heaven] and Tianming [mandate of Heaven]. 
However, Heaven is no longer the greatest supreme power that governs 
the world through the rulers. Heaven “only reigns leaving his Moral Law 
to operate by itself. This is the Way according to which civilization 
should develop and men should behave. It is the Way of Heaven” (Chan 
1963, p. 16). Confucius strongly believed in humanism and he stressed 
the importance of present life and man rather than life after death and 
spiritual forces. He believed that man can make the Dao (#4) [Way] great 
and not the Way can make man great (7#@7%). A good society based on 
good government and harmonious human relations were of great concern 
to Confucius. He advocated a good government that rules by virtue and 
moral example instead of by punishment or force. In the Analects, 
Confucius said: 


Lead them by means of government policies and regulate them 
through punishments, and the people will be evasive and have no 
sense of shame. Lead them by means of virtue and regulate them 
through rituals and they will have a sense of shame and moreover 


have standards. (Ebrey 1993, p. 21.) 


He believed in good government as exemplified in the reigns of kings 
Wen and Wu and the Duke of Zhou. He felt that they had followed the 
Dao or Way of running a state so that good order and harmony could 
prevail among men. 

Social Order: Sangang (2-20), Wuchang (2.#) 

Confucians had a vision of an ideal orderly society in which there were 
five cardinal human relationships, namely, those between ruler and 


subject (@ E), father and son (& +), husband and wife (K #), elder 
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and younger brother (0 #), and friend and friend (JX). Members 
of the society would accept their respective roles and devote their 
responsibilities to others. In addition, the moral and political requirements 
of Confucianism were crystallized as the “Three Guiding Principles” 
[sangang| and “Five Constant Regulations” [wuchang], upon which 
Confucian states were established. The Three Guiding Principles consist 
of the subordination of a subject or minister to his ruler, a son to his 
father, and a wife to her husband. Whereas, the Five Constant Regulations 
refer to five Confucian virtues: humanity [ren 44], righteousness [yi XC], 
ritual/propriety [i #L], wisdom [zhi #'] and faithfulness [xin 43]. These 
principles and regulations are taken as Confucian ethics governing social 
behaviour. They provide the state with an ideological format and equip 
the government with the standards to judge behaviour and thoughts (Yao 
2000, p. 34). 

For a person who aims to govern the world, the Great Learning 
[Daxue KF] believed to be written by one of Confucius’ disciples, 
Zhengzi, provides the essential eight-step grooming process to follow: 
investigating things, extending knowledge, making the will sincere, 
rectifying the heart and mind, cultivating the character ({¥ #), regulating 
the family (3 %), governing the state (74 H]) and bringing peace to the 
world (-# KF) (Yao 2000, p. 64; Legge 1971, pp. 359-71). The 
grooming process starts with self-cultivation to equip the hopeful with 
moral education and knowledge. After you have become an upright 
gentleman and have managed your family well, you are then ready to take 
on a more important role to rule the state and maintain peace of the world. 

© = Junzi (& F) [Gentleman] 
A Junzi in the eyes of Confucius is a man of ven, a man who possessed a 
totality of superior human qualities and is the embodiment of humanity 
(Yao 2000, p. 214). The Analects contains the following Confucius 
sayings about the various qualities of a junzi as recorded by his disciples: 


The Master said, “The way of the superior man is threefold but I 
am not equal to it. Virtues (#8), he is free from anxieties; wise (4), 
he is free from perplexities; bold (# ), he is free from fear.” (Analects 
XIV, p. xxx; Legge 1971, p. 286.) 


The gentleman concerns himself with the Way; he does not worry 
about his salary. Hunger may be found in plowing; wealth may be 
found in studying. The gentleman worries about the Way, not 
about poverty. (Analects XV, p. xxxi; Legge 1971, p. 303.) 
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First he behaves properly and then he speaks, so that his words 
follow his actions. (Analects II, p. xiii; Legge 1971, p. 150.) 


To highlight the superior nature of a gentleman, Confucius always liked 
to compare a gentleman with a xiaoren (JA) [petty person] who has no 
sense of shame and morality and are profit-driven: 


The gentleman reveres three things. He reveres the mandate of 
Heaven; he reveres great people; and he reveres the words of the 
sages. Petty people do not know the mandate of Heaven and so do 
not revere it. They are disrespectful to great people and they ridicule 
the words of the sages. (Analects XVI, p. viii; Legge 1971, p. 313.) 


The mind of the superior man is conversant with yz (2) 
[righteousness]; the mind of the mean man is conversant with 


(Fl) [gain]. (Analects IV, p. xvi; Legge: 1971, p. 170.) 


For the gentleman integrity (sE #1) is the essence; the rules of 
decorum are the way he puts it into effect; humility (#) is the way 
he brings it forth; sincerity (#%) is the way he develops it. Such 
indeed is what it means to be a gentleman. (Analects XV, p. xvii; 


Legge 1971, p. 299.) 


Confucius singled out one of his disciples Zichan as having possessed the 
way of the gentleman in four areas. He said, “In his personal conduct he 
was respectful; in serving his superiors he was reverent; in nourishing the 
people he was kind; in governing the people he was righteous” (Analects 
V, p. xiv; Legge 1971, p. 178; Ebrey 1993, pp. 18-19. Translated by 
Mark Coyle and Patricia Ebrey). 

In short, a junzi is a man of wisdom who has no perplexities, a man 

of humanity who has no anxiety, and a man of courage who has no fear. 
Xiao (#) [Filial Piety] 
Filial piety is another important pillar in Confucius’ teachings. Confucius 
placed particular emphasis on the importance of filial piety, which 
implied obedience to your parents during their lifetime and taking good 
care of them in their old age. After their death, it was essential to give 
them a proper funeral and to observe mourning over a period of three 
years. In addition, descendants were obligated to make the correct sacrifices 
to the dead especially the male ancestors (Analects II, p. v; Legge 1971, 
p. 147). 
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Confucius said, “While a man’s father is alive, look at the bent of his 
will; when his father is dead, look at his conduct. If for three years 
he does not alter from the way of his father, he may be called 
‘filial’.” (Analects I, p. xi; Legge 1971; Legge 1971, p. 142.) 


The filial piety of nowadays mean the support of one’s parents. But 
dogs and horses likewise are able to do something in the way of 
support; without reverence, what is there to distinguish the one 
support given from the other? (Analects I, p. vii; Legge 1971, 
p. 148.) 


Tsze-hsia asked what filial piety was. The Master said, “The difficulty 
is with the countenance. If, when their elders have any troublesome 
affairs, the young take toil of them, and if, when the young have 
wine and food, they set them before their elders, is this to be 
considered filial piety?” (Analects 1, p. viii; Legge 1971, p. 148.) 


The eventual success of Confucianism owes much to Confucius’ followers 
in the two centuries after his death. Mencius and Xunzi were the most 
important followers who had made significant contributions to 
Confucianism. Mencius was seen as idealistic and Xunzi naturalistic. 
Both were strong believers in humanity and righteousness as supreme 
virtues, kingly or ethical government and in education. However, they 
held different view on human nature. Their diverse views on Confucius’ 
teachings had enriched the post-Confucius Confucianism during the 
Warring States period. 

Like Confucius, Mencius (c. 372—289 BC) was a teacher. He made 
three important additions to Confucian thought: 

* Concept of ‘Xing ben shan’ (t& A-#) [Good Human Nature] 
Confucius observed: “Men are close to one another by nature. They 
diverge as a result of repeated practice” (Roberts 1999, pp. 17-18). 
Mencius indicated that what made man different from animals was the 
heart. He strongly believed that human nature is originally good. Mencius 
said, “Everyone has a heart that is sensitive to the sufferings of others” 
(Ebrey 1993, p. 23). He quoted an example of seeing a baby about to fall 
into a well; people would naturally feel alarmed and concerned. He 
elaborated that if a man lacked feelings of compassion, shame and 
courtesy or a sense of right or wrong, he is not a human being. He added, 
“From the feeling of commiseration, benevolence grows; from the feeling 
of shame, righteousness grows; from the feeling of courtesy, ritual grows; 
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from a sense of right and wrong, wisdom grows. People have these four 
gems, just as they have four limbs” (Ebrey 1993, p. 23). 

To Mencius, every human being has an innate knowledge of the 
good and innate ability to do good (Mengzi Zhengyi 1987, 7A, p. 15, 
cited in Chan 1963, p. 80). If he develops his mind to the utmost, he can 
serve Heaven and fulfil his destiny. He strongly believed that evil is not 
inborn but due to man’s own failures and his inability to avoid evil 
external influences (Mencius 6A, p. 8, cited in Chan 1963, pp. 56-57). 

He likened human nature to water: “There are no people who are 
not good and no water that does not flow down. Still, water, if splashed, 
can go higher than your head; if forced, it can be brought up a hill. This 
isn't the nature of water; it is the specific circumstances. Although people 
can be made to be bad, their natures are not changed” (cited in Ebrey 
1993, p. 23). 

Renzheng (4=#£) [Good Government] 

Mencius stressed that humanity and righteousness must be the guiding 
principles in government. He strongly advocated humane government. 
He felt that the people’s economic welfare would bring about political 
stability and he advocated a return to the well-field system which was an 
equal land-holding system prevailing in the Western Zhou period. If a 
ruler failed to rule benevolently, the people had the right to rebel. 

Yi (XL) [Righteousness] 

To Confucius’ concept of ren, Mencius added righteousness to complement 
humanity. Humanity is necessary to bind people together and 
righteousness is necessary to make distinctions. “In Mencius the ideal of 
righteousness assumed unprecedented importance. He was the first one 
to raise righteousness to the highest level in moral value” (Chan 1963, 
p. 50). He strongly opposed righteousness to utility, advantages and 
profit. Righteousness comes from the heart and is expressed in benevolent 
acts, according to Mencius (Chak 1986, p. 23). 

Mencius attached great importance to righteousness, even more 
important than life, as the following saying of his shows: 


I like fish and I also like bear’s paw. If I cannot have both of them, 
I shall give up the fish and choose the bear’s paw. I like life and I also 
like righteousness. If 1 cannot have both of them, I shall give up life 
and choose righteousness. I love life, but there is something I love 
more than life, and therefore, I will not do anything improper to 


have it. (Mencius 6A, p. 9; cited in Chan 1963, p. 57.) 
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Xunzi (298-238 BC) is another great follower of Confucius towards 
the end of the Warring States period. Xunzi was critical of the prevailing 
Confucian doctrines. Hence, he began to synthesize all previous teachings 
of the Confucian schools and develop a comprehensive Confucian system 
that represented the highest development of the rational doctrine in the 
pre-Qin age (Yao 2000, p. 77). Xunzi’s Confucian doctrines also absorbed 
some elements from non-Confucian sources such as Daoism, the logicians 
and legalists. He also took an opposite view on human nature and which 
led to a head-on confrontation with Mencius. 

Xunzi’s naturalism and rationalism is clearly reflected in his discussion 
of Heaven, human nature, virtues, education and ritual. “As a naturalistic 
philosopher, Xunzi is fundamentally humanistic, and his concern is with 
human affairs rather rather with metaphysical queries” (Yao 2000, p. 78). 
His interpretations of Heaven and human nature are two distinctive 
additions to Confucianism. 

e Tian (K) [Heaven] 
Xunzi took a stronger humanistic and rationalistic view of the cosmos 
than Confucius and Mencius. Divination to him was only a social ritual 
but it did not reveal Heaven’s desires or indicate any prediction of future 
events (Ebrey 1993, p. 18). 

According to him, Tian (Heaven, Nature) operates with constant 
regularity. If you respond to it with peace and order, good fortune will 
result. However, if you respond to it with disorder, then calamity and 
disaster will occur (Chan 1963, p. 116). His concept on Heaven is clearly 
spelt out in the following discussion taken from his book Xunzi: 


Constant principles underlie Heaven’s behaviour. Heaven does not 
prevail because you are the sage Yao or disappear because you are the 
tyrant Jie. Blessings result when you respond to Heaven by creating 
order; misfortune results when you respond to it with disorder. 
When you concentrate on agriculture and industry and are frugal in 
expenditures, Heaven cannot impoverish your state. When you 
store provisions and act quickly in emergencies, Heaven cannot 
afflict illness on your people. When you are single-minded in your 
cultivation of the Way, Heaven cannot send disaster... 

On the other hand, if you ignore agriculture and industry and 
spend extravagantly, then Heaven cannot make your country rich. 
If you are negligent concerning provisions and slow to respond to 
crises, Heaven cannot keep your country whole. If you renounce 
the Way and act recklessly, Heaven cannot make you lucky. In such 
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a case, starvation will occur even without flood or drought; illness 
will occur even without severe weather.... Even though the seasons 
are identical to those of an orderly age, the resulting fortune or 
misfortune is different. But you should not resent Heaven. It is your 
Way that is responsible. Thus those who can distinguish what is in 
the realm of Heaven and what is in the realm of man are men of the 
higher order....” (Xunzi ch. 17; cited in Ebrey 1993, p. 24.) 


So Xunzi concluded that order or disorder, fortune or misfortune, 
harvest or poor harvest had nothing to do with Heaven, seasons or the 
land. He went further to dismiss the usefulness of prayer for rain or 
divination. To him, they were just decoration. 
* Concept of ‘Xing ben é (HEA) [Evil Human Nature] 
Unlike Mencius who believed that man is born good by nature, Xunzi 
strongly believed that the nature of man is evil. In his own words: 


Human nature is bad. Good is a product. Human nature is such 
that people are born with a love of profit. If they follow these 
inclinations, they will struggle and snatch from each other, and 
inclinations to defer or yield will die. They are born with fears and 
hatred. If they follow them, they will become violent and tendencies 
toward good faith will die. They are born with sensory desires for 
pleasing sounds and sights. If they indulge in them, ritual and 
moral principles will be lost. In other words, if people accord with 
human nature and follow their desires, they inevitably end up 
struggling, snatching, violating norms and acting with violent 
abandon. Consequently, only after men are transformed by teachers 
and by ritual and moral principles do they defer, conform to 
culture, and abide in good order. Viewed this way, it is obvious that 
human nature is bad and good is a human product. (Ebrey 1993, 
p. 25. Translated by Patricia Ebrey.) 


Thus, education and ritual and moral principles are solutions to turn evil 
men into good men. according to Xunzi. 


Daoism 


The text Laozi or Dao De Jing written by Laozi, a contemporary of Confucius, 
who was born in the seventh century BC and Chuang Tzu (Zhuangzi) by 
Zhuangzhou (369-286 BC) are two Daoist classic texts. Disapproval of the 
unnatural and artificial is the central concept of Daoism. Daoism is a severe 
critic of Confucianism which adopted an interventionist worldview and 
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officialdom emphasizing social order and an active life. In contrast, the 
Daoist worldview is wuwei (72H) [inactive] and zuochan (444#) [meditative] 
and it concentrates on individual life and tranquility. 

Laozi said, “All things in the world come into being from Yu (Being); and 
Being comes into being from Wu (Non-being).” (Dao De Jing ch. 40; Fung 
1976, p. 96). It means that if we analyse the existence of things, we see that 
there must first be Being before there can be anything. Dao is the unnamable, 
is Non-being, and is that by which all things come to be. “Therefore, before 
the being of Being, there must be Non-being, from which Being comes into 
being” (Fung 1976, p. 96). The guiding ideas of Laozi are those of Taiyi 
(AZ) [Supreme One], and of Being, Non-being and the invariable. The 
‘Supreme One’ is the Dao, which is natural, eternal, spontaneous and nameless. 
When this Dao is possessed by individual things, it becomes its character or 
virtue [de]. It becomes a guiding principle for the ideal life for the individual, 
the ideal order for the society and the ideal type of government (Chan 1963, 
p. 136). 

Concerning human conduct, Laozi advised us to know the laws of nature 
and conduct one’s activities in accordance with them. That when a thing 
reaches one extreme, it reverts from it, is one of the laws of nature that govern 
the changing of things. In the language of Laozi, it states that “reversing is the 
movement of Dao”. It simply means that if anything develops certain extreme 
qualities, those qualities invariably revert to become their opposites (Fung 
1976, p. 97). Hence, when diminishing a thing it will increase; increase a 
thing and it will diminish. Another Daoist golden rule is that if one wants to 
achieve anything, one starts with its opposite. Thus if one wants to be strong, 
one must feel weak in the beginning. He does not assert himself therefore he 
succeeds. This is also a prudent survival strategy of Daoism to guide people 
to live safely in the world and achieve their aims. Similarly, the famous Daoist 
concept of wuwei (77) [non-action] is not inactivity but rather, “taking no 
action that is contrary to Nature”. It also means letting Nature take its own 
course or acting without artificiality and arbitrariness (Chan 1963, p. 136; 
Fung 1976, p. 100). The basic idea behind wuwei is that if we follow the flow 
of nature and be part of the Way or Dao, we would be fulfilled and content. 
Otherwise, we create troubles for ourselves. 

Laozi’s Dao De Jing says, 


“The Way that can be discussed is not the constant Way. 
The name that can be named is not the invariant name. 
The nameless is the source of Heaven and Earth. 

The named is the mother of all creatures. 

Ever without desires, one can observe its secrets. 
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Ever possessed of desires, one can observe its manifestations. 
These two truths are the same but appear under different names. 
Their identity can be called a mystery.” (Cited in Ebrey 1993, 
p. 27.) 


Even though Daoism promotes the ideals of weakness, nameless and 
emptiness, it is not a philosophy of escapism or negativism or withdrawal. It 
is not detached from the world. In fact, it advocates practical tactics for action 
as it teaches submission and opposes oppressive government (Chan 1963, 
p. 137). The best policy for the sage rulers is non-interference and the best 
way of life for man is to follow Nature as the Dao De Jing describes the ideal 
state and society: 


In ancient times, those who excelled in the Way 

Did not use it to enlighten the people but to keep them ignorant. 
When people are hard to govern, it is because they know too much. 
Thus those who use knowledge to rule a state 

Are a plague to the country. 

Those who do not use knowledge to rule the state 

Are a country’s blessing. 

Understand these two — they are the standard. 

Constant recognition of the standard is called mysterious virtue. 
Mysterious virtue is deep and far-reaching; 

It returns with things all the way to the great conformity. 

(Ebrey 1993, p. 29.) 


Laozi felt that ideally the state should be small and with few people who 
give up use of their tools and revert to the practice of rope-tying (instead of 
writing). Then, people will live peacefully and “people from neighbouring 
states so close that they can see each other and hear the sounds of each other’s 
dogs and chickens will then grow old without ever visiting each other” (Ebrey 
1993; pe 29). 

To Zhuangzi, Nature is not only spontaneity but a state of constant flux 
and incessant transformation which is the universal process that binds all 
things into one, equalizing all things and all opinions. He hoped to achieve 
absolute emancipation and peace (enlightenment) through knowing the 
capacity and limitations of one’s own nature, through nourishing it, and 
adapting it to the universal process of transformation (Chan 1963, p. 177). 

Zhuangzi made important additions to Daoism. The Dao in Laozi is still 
worldly but in Zhuangzi it becomes transcendental. He does not talk about 
reform like Laozi and he prefers to “travel beyond the mundane world”. In 
Zhuangzi, he wrote about himself, 
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Alone he associates with Heaven and Earth and spirit, without abandoning 
or despising things of the world. He does not quarrel over right or 
wrong, and mingles with conventional society.... Above, he roams with 
the Creator, and below he makes friends with those who transcend life 
and death and beginning and end. In regard to the essential, he is broad 
and comprehensive, profound and unrestrained. In regard to the 
fundamental, he may be said to have harmonized all things and penetrated 
the highest level.... (Chan 1963, p. 177.) 


Like Laozi, he also advocates government through non-government. He 
uses the image of still water as a metaphor for wuwei. “Heaven and Earth are 
reflected in it, the mirror of all life. Empty, still, calm, plain, quiet, silent, 
inactive, this is the centredness of Heaven and Earth and of Dao and 
Virtue.” (Palmer 1997, p. 7.) 


Mohism 


Mozi (479-438 BC) was the founder of Mohism. He was very critical of 
Confucius’ teachings. Mozi opposed elaborate funerals, long mourning period, 
ceremony, music and the belief in fate promoted by Confucius and his 
followers. He preaches universal love, condemns wars and promotes the will 
of Heaven. But Mohists also link these doctrines to the benefits that they can 
produce. Therefore, the Mohists are also utilitarians. 

Universal love is the most important doctrine of Mohism. Like the 
Confucianists, Mozi attached great importance to ven (humanity, benevolence) 
and yi (righteousness) but humanity and righteousness to Mohists signify 
love for all. The man of ven and the man of yi are persons who practise this 
universal love. Everyone in the world should love everyone else equally and 
without discrimination. Confucianists preach love too but it is discriminatory 
because they place love for their own parents first. For Mohists, one should 
treat and love others’ parents like one’s own without distinction. 

Mozi expanded the concept of universal love to condemn war. War 
between states causes destruction, calamities and hardships to people. Mozi 
felt that when everyone regards the states, the cities and the houses of others 
as he would his own, there would be no wars, no invasions and no attacks. As 
a result, it is beneficial to the people, the cities, the states and to the world as 
states and cities co-exist and people live harmoniously and peacefully. 

In order to induce people to practise universal love, Mozi introduces the 
concept of the will of Heaven. Mozi devoted two chapters (“The Will of 
Heaven” and “Proof of the Existence of Spirits”) in his book, Mozi, to 
deal with this subject. Mohists acknowledge that there is God (Heaven), 
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and numerous lesser spirits. The God likes righteousness and loves mankind, 
and that His will is that all men should love one another. He constantly 
supervises the activities of men, especially the rulers. He will reward those 
who obey His will with handsome fortunes but will punish those who 
disobey with calamities. Similarly, the lesser spirits will also reward those who 
practise universal love and punish those who do not (Fung 1976, p. 56). 


Mingjia (4 ®) [School of Names] 


The School of Names was also called the logicians. It was the smallest school 
of thought during the Warring States period and it had no influence whatsoever 
after their own time. However, they represent the only attempt in ancient 
China towards the study of logic. Its members were good debaters, ever ready 
to dispute with others and liked to make paradoxical statements. They 
analysed names and actualities. 

Two leading thinkers of this school were Hui Shih (370-310 BC) and 
Gong Sunlong (325-250 BC). They were connected to the legal activities of 
their time. Hui Shih specialized in the study of the relativity of actualities. He 
emphasized the relativity of space and time and maintained that actual things 
are changeable and relative. For example, he said, “The heavens are as low as 
the earth; mountains are on the same level as marshes.” This suggests that the 
high and the low are only relative. In another example, he saw the sun at 
noon being the sun declining; the creature born being the creature dying, to 
illustrate that everything in the actual world is changeable and changing 
(Ibid., p. 85). 

On the other hand, Gong Sunlong was an expert on the absoluteness of 
names and he stressed that names were permanent and absolute (Fung 1976, 
p. 83). His famous “a white horse is not a horse” statement is a classic 
sophistic argument. His logic is that the word “horse” denotes a shape while 
the word “white” denotes a colour. That which denotes colour is not that 
which denotes shape. Therefore, a white horse is not a horse (Ibid., p. 87). 

This school was short-lived in China. After them there were no followers. 
It was not difficult to find an answer for the school’s unpopularity. When the 
prevailing emphasis was to solve human problems and strive for social reform, 
the logicians were the odd ones. Their philosophical and intellectual pursuits 
were not only irrelevant but also an anti-climax. 


Fajia (3% %) [School of Legalism] 


The School of Legalism was founded in the Spring and Autumn period and 
flourished during the Warring States era. Most of the contemporary thinkers 
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such as the Confucianists, Daoists and Mohists concentrated on matters of 
ethics, human nature, government, social reform, etc. The legalists focused 
on law and authority to maintain political stability and social order. They 
were the most radical group among the ancient thinkers. They rejected the 
“political control of the state and the population, a control to be achieved 
through an intensive set of laws, backed up by generous rewards and severe 
punishments” (Chan 1963, p. 251). 

The legalists were not interested in the past so ancient sage rulers Yao and 
Shun were never their idols. They firmly had their eyes on the present. They 
were realistic and constantly sought power and demanded the submission of 
the individuals to the state, uniformity of thought and the use of force. 
Instead of moral education, they preferred to have laws written and publicized 
to the public. 

Early leaders of the School of Legalism included Shang Yang (c. 390-338 
BC), Shen Dao (c. 395-315 BC) and Shen Buhai (c. 385-337 BC). Shang 
Yang, the prime minister of Qin, stressed the importance of fa (law) while 
Shen Dao of Zhao emphasized shih (power and authority) and Shen Buhai, 
prime minister of the state of Han emphasized shu (statecraft, method). 
However, it was the prince of the state of Han, Han Feizi (c. 280-233 BC) 
who synthesized the legalist teachings and he became the most prominent 
legalist in history. He felt that these three factors were equally important for 
rulers to govern. A ruler requires absolute power to enact and enforce law and 
order fairly and impartially. The ruler also needs to master the art of handling 
men (statecraft) so that men are handled without knowing how they are 
handled. “These three together are the essential qualities of emperors and 
kings”, said Han Feizi (Han Feizi ch. 43; Fung 1976, p. 158). 

According to Han Feizi, the laws should be recorded and proclaimed to 
the people so that they know what they should or should not do. The rulers 
can punish the lawbreakers and reward those who obey laws. In order to 
oversee and enforce the laws effectively, the rulers need to set up a government 
structure and appoint officials with titles who are responsible for carrying out 
the duties as defined. So with the law, power and proper system of government, 
the ruler rules the people. The ruler, according to the legalist theory, does not 
need to be a capable person or of high virtue, and he is also not required to 
set a role model of good conduct for his subjects as the Confucianists 
maintained, or rule through personal influence (Fung 1976, p. 160). Since 
the functions of the offices and the responsibilities of the office-holders have 
been well-defined and authority delegated to enforce the laws, the ruler 
should not bother with how the officials manage the people but just reward 
those who perform well and punish those who neglect their work. This 
approach is quite in tune with the Daoist wuwei [non-action] concept. 
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Legalist doctrines are in conflict with the Confucianists’ fundamental ideas of 
government and human nature. The Confucianists advocated that people 
should be ruled by sage rulers and by  (#L) and morality while the legalists 
disagreed and held that anybody could be a ruler who rules by law and 
punishment. In addition, whether man is born good as claimed by Mencius 
or evil as held by Xunzi, the Confucianists maintained that human nature can 
be changed through education. However, the legalists believed in taking 
corrective measures like punishments and rewards to make people 
law-abiding. 


QIN DYNASTY: UNIFICATION OF CHINA AND 
CHINESE CULTURE (221-207 BC) 


Qin was the most dynamic among the seven states during the Warring States 
era. Through a series of reform plans spearheaded by a pioneer legalist, Shang 
Yang, around 361 BC, Qin state was modernized and rose to be a major 
power. Shang Yang helped to establish a centralized administration structure 
to replace feudalism, abolished the age-old “well-field” system and introduced 
a law code to control the population. The king of Qin endorsed the legalists’ 
concept of government rather than that of the Confucianists. Apart from 
Shang Yang, two other prominent legalists also influenced the king of Qin on 
the eve of Qin’s unification of China in 221 BC. They were Han Feizi and Li 
Si. Both were once followers of Xunzi before turning legalists. It was said that 
the king of Qin was very impressed by Han Feizi’s theoretical framework 
concerning governing and intended to recruit him but Han Feizi was poisoned 
to death by his jealous rival Li Si, who served in the court, before Han could 
serve the king. 

In 230 BC, Qin started a series of military campaigns that led to the 
unification of China in 221 BC. After the unification, King Zheng assumed 
the title of Qinshi Huang, the First Emperor of Qin. He ruled by the legalist 
principles. The power of the government was centralized and the nation was 
divided into thirty-six commanderies and prefectures under officials sent by 
the central government. The prime minister, Li Si, then embarked on a series 
of policies based on legalist principles to standardize writing scripts, currency, 
weights and measures. 

Among the many policies introduced by Li Si, the most drastic was the 
unification of thought. Great efforts were made to eliminate the non-legalist 
school of thoughts by burning books and executing Confucian scholars. Li Si 
observed that in the divided Warring States era, people valued what they had 
studied privately. Now after unification, “there are those who with their 
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private teachings mutually abet each other, and discredit the institutions of 
laws and institutions.... If such conditions are not prohibited, the imperial 
power will decline and partisanship will emerge from below” (Shiji (4%) ch. 
87; cited in Fung 1976, p. 204). Therefore, he recommended that “All 
historical records, save those of Chin [Qin], all writings of the ‘Hundred 
Schools’ of thought, and all other literature, save that kept in custody of the 
official Erudites, and save works on medicine, pharmacy, divination, 
agriculture, and arboriculture, should be delivered to the government and 
buried. As for any individuals who might want to study, they should ‘take 
the officials as their teachers ” (Shiji ch. 6; Fung 1976, p. 204). Li Si’s 
recommendation aimed to ensure that there would be one government, one 
history and one way of thought (Legalism). The recommendation was approved 
by Emperor Qinshi Huang and was carried out in 213 BC. In addition, 
about 460 scholars were buried alive the following year upon the emperor's 
order. The high-handed rule by the first and second Qin emperors led to 
uprisings and its collapse in 206 BC. 


CHINESE CULTURE DURING THE HAN DYNASTY 
(206 BC —- AD 220) 


The brutality and violence of the Qin dynasty brought its early fall in 
206 BC. It was overthrown in an uprising. At the height of the rebellions, the 
second Qin emperor committed suicide in 207 BC and by 206 BC the last 
Qin emperor surrendered to Liu Bang, a peasant rebel leader. Thereafter it 
was a life-and-death warfare between two rebel leaders, Xiang Yu and Liu 
Bang. In 202 BC, Liu Bang became the final victor after having captured and 
killed his rival Xiang Yu in a decisive battle at Gaixia in Anhui. He founded 
the Han dynasty and assumed the title of Emperor Gaozu. 

Early Han rulers took immediate measures to consolidate the political 
power and rehabilitate the economy. Han emperors continued to adopt some 
major policies initiated by Qin. For example, the system of bureaucratic 
government initiated by Emperor Qinshi Huang was formalized so that 
political power was highly centralized. They also saw the merits of Qin’s 
policy of unification of thought in controlling the population and maintaining 
political unity of the vast empire. Qin’s harsh rule, which disregarded human 
dignity, based on the legalist doctrines, was still fresh in people’s minds. So 
Legalism was out. The Han emperors were in fact initially attracted by 
the naturalistic Huang Di (the Yellow Emperor, & #7) Lao (Laozi) doctrine 
which advocated non-interference and /aissez-faire. However, it was found to 
be too individualistic and was not suitable for a growing political power 
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(Yao 2000, p. 82). Thus a dynamic and adaptable Confucian system was a 
strong option. 

Confucianism in the early Han period was not pure as it had adapted to 
changes by absorbing many ideas from traditions of the past and from other 
schools of thought and integrated them into its doctrines. So 


a new form of Confucianism took shape in the flow of eclecticism and 
inclusiveness. It accepted the cosmic view of the Yin-Yang School and 
partly adopted the Daoist view of life. It made some use of Legalist 
policies to strengthen the power of the rulers and took advantage of the 
Five Elements theory to explain the cyclical nature of history and the 
change of dynasties... What emerged was an eclectic Confucianism which 
appealed to all levels of Han society and which met approval from its 


rulers. (Yao 2000, pp. 83-84.) 


It was against this background that Confucianism was declared around 
136 BC as Han’s state ideology by Emperor Wudi (140-87 BC), whose reign 
was regarded as the most glorious period of the former Han dynasty. 

Dong Zhongshu (c. 179-104 BC), a dynamic Confucian scholar, deserves 
credit for the elevation of Confucianism as the Han empire’s state ideology. 
His brand of Confucian doctrine was identified as Yin- Yang Confucianism 
(Chan 1963, p. 271). Around 136 BC when Emperor Wudi called for 
suggestions on good government and solutions to tackle various problems 
faced by the empire, Dong submitted three memoranda and proposed reform 
plans to streamline governmental rules and regulations as well as develop 
Confucianism in ways that legitimized the new empire and elevated the role 
of the emperor. In one of his memoranda he used similar arguments voiced 
by Li Si previously to Emperor Qinshi Huang to justify the need for a 
unification of thought in order to unify the state and the people. Dong wrote, 


The principle of Great Unification in the Spring and Autumn period is 
a permanent warp passing through the universe, and an expression of 
what is proper extending from the past to the present. But the teachers 
of today have diverse Ways, men have diverse doctrines, and each of the 
philosophy schools has its own particular position and idea of what each 
teaches. Due to the lack of [a] guiding ideology for the ruler to follow, 
policies are often changed and subjects are confused. (Cited in Yu 


Guorui 2004, p. 135.) 


Thus he recommended, “All not within the field of the Six Classics 
should be cut short and not allowed to progress further” (Hanshu ch. 56). He 
claimed that the Confucian classics demonstrated the constant principles of 
Heaven and Earth, and manifested the guidelines both for the ancient times 
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and for the present. He further recommended that an imperial academy 
[daxue K #] be founded to train scholars for government appointments and 
the officials be selected on the basis of their success in a series of examinations 
conducted by the imperial academy rather than their noble birth or wealth. 
Emperor Wudi was extremely impressed by his recommendations and readily 
accepted them. Therefore, Dong Zhongshu was instrumental in making 
Confucianism the Han dynasty’s ideological basis of imperial rule and decree 
that only Confucians should serve as officials. The Confucian classics were 
made the only official curriculum of the state education [guanxue] and a new 
education system to explore and propagate Confucian principles was formed. 
Subsequently, an imperial academy was established where students studied 
Confucian classics in preparation for examinations under the guidance of 
highly respected Confucian scholars. Students must pass the examinations 
before they could join the government service. They were assessed on their 
achievement either in Confucian doctrines or in the practices of Confucian 
virtues (Yao 2000, p. 87). Though this civil service examination on Confucian 
classics as a system to recruit government officials would only be 
institutionalized several centuries later, he was certainly one of the pioneers 
who had laid the foundation for this important institution. 

Dong Zhongshu became the leading Confucian scholar of the period 
and his writings dominated Confucian learning throughout the former 
Han dynasty. Most of his works are collected in the book Chungiu Fanlu 
(AK SK) [Luxuriant Gems of the Spring and Autumn Annals]. He was a 
great theorist of the Han empire (Fung 1976, p. 191), providing the 
theoretical justification to the new political and social order of the Han 
empire with the concept of the trinity of Heaven, Earth and Man, which is 
the most important feature of Dong Zhongshu’s Confucian doctrines. The 
concept of the trinity demonstrates a cosmology in which the unity of 
Heaven, Earth and Man forms the basis of peace and harmony, while the 
interaction between Yin and Yang is the motivational force, and the right 
orders among the Five Elements represent the laws of change. “For the first 
time, Dong developed a systematic Confucian ‘theology’, discussing the 
mutual responsiveness of Heaven and humans, in which Heaven is the 
transcendental reality and the source of human life and human must 
faithfully follow the principles of Heaven and fulfil Heaven’s mandate” (Yao 
2000, p. 84). In Dong Zhongshu’s words, he said, 


Heaven, Earth and Man are the source of all creatures. Heaven gives 
birth to them, Earth nourishes them, and Human Beings complete 
them. Heaven endows creatures at birth with a sense of kinship loyalty; 
Earth nourishes them with food and clothing; Man completes them 
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through ritual and music. These three aid each other like hands and feet; 
each is essential and together they make one body. 

Heaven has the power to cause proliferation; Earth the power to 
cause transformation; and Human Beings the power to make moral 
distinction. Heaven's vital energy (qi) rises, Earth’s vital energy descends, 
and Mans is in the middle.... Of the creatures born of the essence of 
Heaven and Earth, Human Beings are the most noble. Human Beings 
receive their destiny from Heaven and much above other creature... 
(Dong Zhongshu; cited in Ebrey 1993, pp. 58-59; translation by 
Patricia Ebrey.) 


Dong then legitimized the new imperial order and enhanced the role of 
emperors, giving them a unique position as they could link the realms of 
Heaven, Earth and Man. He wrote, 


Whoever invented writing in ancient times connected three lines through 
the middle and called it “king”.° The three lines stand for Heaven, Earth 
and Man. The one who connects them through the middle joins their 
paths. Who else but a king could take the central place among Heaven, 
Earth and Man and connect them all?... 

Heaven’s constant desire is to love and bring benefit, its task to 
nurture. Spring, fall, winter and summer are the instruments it uses. The 
king also makes loving and bringing benefit (to his subjects) his constant 
desire and his task is to bring peace and happiness to his age. Love and 
hate, joy and anger, are the instruments he uses. His love, hate, joy and 
anger are like Heaven’s seasons. It is through changes in temperature that 
things are transformed and completed. If Heaven produces these plants 
and animals in the right season, then the year will be one of abundance, 
but if at the wrong time, then the year will be a bad one. Similarly, if the 
ruler expresses his four emotions in accord with moral principles, then 
the world will be well governed, but if not, the age will be chaotic. Thus, 
an orderly age is like a good harvest, a disorderly age is like a bad harvest. 
Thus one can see that the principles of man match the way of Heaven. 


(Ibid., pp. 58-59.) 


To carry out the will of Heaven, an emperor must rely on education and 
the propagation of virtue, and not on punishment and killing. On good 
government, he advocated an authoritarian style of state administration to 
strengthen the power of the ruler who would restore the ways of the ancient 
kings who practised the wude (#4%) — the five virtues of humaneness, 
righteousness, ritual/property, wisdom and faithfulness. He stressed that the 
emperor must submit himself to the principles of Heaven and manifest this 
in his practice of Confucian virtues (Yao 2000, pp. 85-86). According to 
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Dong’s cosmos, if the ruler did not fulfil his role properly, it would directly 
cause disturbances in the balance of Heaven and Earth such as floods, 
earthquakes, droughts, typhoons and other natural calamities. It would 
inevitably lead to his fall. 

Dong Zhongshu sums up his concept of the trinity of Heaven, Earth and 
Man by describing the co-relationship and interaction of the Yin Yang, the 
Five Elements and the mandate of Heaven: 


The vital forces of Heaven and Earth join to form a unity, divide to 
become the Yin and Yang, separate into the four seasons, and range 
themselves into the Five Elements. “Elements” in this case means activity. 
Each of the activities is different, therefore we speak of them as the five 
activities. The five activities are the five elements. In the order of succession 
they give birth to one another, while in a different order they overcome 
each other. Therefore in ruling, if one violates this order, there will be 
chaos, but if one follows it, all will be well governed. (Dong Zhongshu; 
cited by Parmer 1997, p. 16.) 


CULTURAL CONTACT WITH XIYU 


During the Han dynasty (206 BC-AD 220), the territories to the west of 
China were known as the Xiyu (#9 +%) [Western Regions]’ by the Chinese, 
which refers to the Inner Asian Steppes in Central Asia. The western-most 
border of Han China was at the present-day’s province of Gansu, demarcated 
by the Yemenguan (#1) ®) [Jade Gate Pass] and the Yangeuan (fA X) [Yang 
Pass]. The Inner Asian Steppes is a large region of grasslands, mountains and 
deserts. The nomads’ main economic resources were the products of the 
breeding and hunting of animals. The nomads were good horsemen and 
archers and they often carried out raids on their prosperous neighbours. 
These nomadic tribes in Inner Asia formed many small kingdoms. The most 
important and largest kingdom during the Han period was the Xiongnu 
(242) [Mongols]. In the framework of the Chinese world order since the 
Qin dynasty, they were regarded as barbarian vassal states subject to political 
subordination to and cultural indoctrination by the Chinese Son of Heaven, 
the supreme ruler of the world. But in practice, it was not so straightforward. 
Due to different political and economic structures as well as cultural differences 
between the Middle Kingdom (China) and these nomadic kingdoms of Inner 
Asia, it was sometimes difficult to implement the Sinocentric world order to 
“maintain Chinese superiority in situations of military weakness” (Fairbank 
1968, pp. 8-12). Defending against the raids by nomadic tribes in the Inner 
Asian Steppes had been a problem since the Shang dynasty. The main threat 
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came from the Xiongnu tribes. In the late third century, Xiongnu formed the 
first great confederation of nomadic tribes along China’s north and northwest 
borders. The Great Wall was built by Emperor Qinshi Huang as a defence 
measure against them. However, the Xiongnu continued to be a major threat 
to early Han emperors. Essentially, throughout the Han dynasty (in fact 
throughout Chinese dynastic history), Han emperors sometimes adopted the 
policy of hegin (4° #) [marriage for peace]® and at other times, the policy of 
a united front. 

Long before the Han dynasty, the Chinese had traded and fought with 
neighbouring non-Chinese peoples. Chinese products such as silk, tea, 
porcelain and lacquerware were superior to those produced by its neighbours 
and thus created a great demand for Chinese goods. On the other hand, some 
neighbouring states in Central and South Asia had local products that they 
could offer in exchange like horses, sheep, timber and cattle. These trading 
activities would inevitably bring about cultural contact and interaction of the 
Chinese with the non-Chinese peoples. The following sections will explore 
Han China's contact with the outside world, particularly with the Central 
and South Asian states. Since the fourth century BC, there were at least three 
principal trade and cultural exchange routes with the outside world, consisting 
of two overland routes and one maritime route. 


The Chama (Tea-Horse) Route 


The Chama Route was the oldest overland trade route in Southwestern 
China. This ancient route was in existence as early as the fourth century BC. 
According to the Shiji (4%), in 122 BC Zhang Qian when returning 
from Daxia, reported that Sichuan cloth and bamboo sticks from Qiong 
(3 Ap F844 4L)? were exported to Daxia by traders from Sichuan through 
India (Boulnois 2005, p. 106). The Chama Route was a long and splendid 
trade route from Sichuan via Yunnan to India, Myanmar and Afghanistan. 
This route basically began from Yunnan’s Puer passing through Yunnan, 
Sichuan and Tibet to reach India and Nepal. This trade route was not only 
the longest but also the oldest. Its special feature was that traders used it to 
export tea on horseback and therefore was named the Cha [tea] Ma [horse] 
or Tea-Horse Ancient Trade Route. As part of the transportation networks, 
the Chama Route was the most important component of the southwestern 
trade route. This trade route via Yunnan, Sichuan and Tibet could be linked 
to the northern Silk Route as well as to the southern Ceramic Route to form 
a huge foreign trade route network. 

The Chama Route was part of the vast southwestern trade route network 
which also comprised the Sichuan-India Route, Yunnan-Laos-Thailand Route, 
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and Sichuan-Yunnan-Vietnam (Shu An Route) Route. The southwestern 
trade route linked China to Myanmar, India and Afghanistan (Zheng He 
Shishi 2005, pp. 5-6; Mu Jihong 2004, p. 31; Boulnois 2005, p. 106). 


The Silk Route 


The second overland trade route, known as the Silk Route, commenced from 
China’s Chang-an in the east to the capital of the eastern Roman empire, 
Istanbul in Turkey in the west, where it linked up with the trade routes from 
Central Asia, South Asia and West Asia to Europe and North Africa. The 
name Silk Route was first coined by a German geographer, F. von Richtofen. 
This was the greatest and most majestic trade route between the East and 
the West, and also the oldest and most splendid “cultural canal”, being the 
main artery of cultural exchange between the East and the West over a long 
period in history since the fourth century BC to the thirteenth century AD. 
When Zhang Qian went to Xiyu in 138 BC, he saw that the East-West 
trade was flourishing. 

In the first century BC during the reign of Roman Emperor Caesar the 
Great, silk was more valuable than gold. Among the numerous commodities 
traded therefore, the famous Chinese silk formed the largest commodity in 
trading volume. This trade route thus became known as the Silk Route, 
which flourished for more than 1,700 years. It also paved the way for 
extensive political, economic and cultural exchange among otherwise segregated 
ethnic groups in the Inner Asian Steppes (Zheng He Shishi 2005, pp. 4-5; 
Envoy of Peace from China 2005, p. 12). 


The Ceramic Route 


China has a long history of maritime trade. It can be traced back to the third 
century during the period of the Three Kingdoms (= &) when Sun Quan 
sent Zhu Ying and Kang Tai to sail to Southeast Asia. Maritime trade 
flourished in the Tang dynasty (AD 618-907) when Asian and Arab traders 
came to trade with China, assembling at Guangzhou and Quanzhou. Chinese 
junks also made their appearance in the Persian Gulf. From the tenth to 
fourteenth centuries during the Song and Yuan dynasties, China’s maritime 
trade saw a period of boom. Tribute missions from Southeast Asian native 
states and Chinese and foreign traders were seen plying the Southeast maritime 
route ceaselessly. In the fifteenth century, Cheng Ho’s (Zheng He’s) historic 
expeditions to the Indian Ocean during the reign of Emperor Yongle had 
made China the greatest maritime power in the world. His fleet had reached 
East Africa. By the late Ming and early Qing dynasties, as a result of the rise 
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of private traders in China, their trade gradually replaced the state-controlled 
tribute trade. Then with the advent of the European powers in the East, the 
East-West maritime route became a maritime highway. This trade route was 
traditionally known as the maritime Silk Route. 

Apart from silk and tea, the most important Chinese export was ceramics, 
which was traded in large quantities. Hence, in recent years the maritime Silk 
Route also became known as the Ceramic Route. The elegant porcelains have 
long been China’s major export commodity. By the Ming dynasty, due to the 
development of the private kilns, the quantity and quality of ceramic 
production was greatly enhanced, where large quantities of cheap and good 
export ceramics were shipped to the world including the European, African, 
East Asian, Southeast Asian, South Asian and Central Asian markets. The 
global demand for Chinese ceramics then became huge. The elegant ceramics 
became a social status symbol and ceramics were also items to be buried 
together with the deceased. In the twelfth century, China exported through 
Southeast Asia a great deal of celadon to Central Asia and India. Before the 
seventeenth century, Asia was the biggest market for Chinese ceramics. 
However, by the seventeenth century, European traders began to ship large 
quantities of celadon to Europe, enabling it to overtake Asia. From 1602 to 
1682, China exported through the Dutch East India Company a total of 
16 million pieces of porcelains over a span of eighty years. Besides the Dutch 
East India Company, China also exported ceramics via Chinese, Arab, 
British, Japanese, Indian, Portuguese and Southeast Asian trading groups. 
Therefore, during the late Ming and early Qing periods, China’s exports of 
ceramics to the world markets were huge in quantity (Tan Ta Sen 2005a, 
pp. 90-91). 

Apart from trade exchange, extensive cultural exchange between the East 
and the West took place through these three major trade routes. China 
exported technologies of paper, gun powder as well as printing to Central, 
South and Western Asia and Europe while it imported philosophy, religion, 
science and technology and art from them. 

In 138 BC, Emperor Wudi sent a mission led by Zhang Qian to Da 
Yuehzhi in Central Asia with the aim to form allies against the Xiongnu. 
While travelling south of the Kunlun mountains and crossing Qinghai, the 
group was captured by the Xiongnu and put to hard labour. Taking advantage 
of the internal power struggle within the Xiongnu tribe when the old king 
died in 126 BC, Zhang Qian and his men escaped but only three (Zhang 
Qian, his Xiongnu wife and the Xiongnu member of the mission) made it to 
the capital, Chang-an. 
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Zhang Qian was a devoted diplomat. During these thirteen years abroad, 
he held on to his imperial insignia. In 115 BC, he was ordered to lead another 
mission to Xiyu. After he reached Wusun (4 #)) which is at the southeastern 
part of Issyk Kul Lake in southeast Uzbekistan, he dispatched his deputies to 
forge ties with Dayueshi, Afghanistan, Iran, India and other native states. 
After Zhang Qian’s journeys to the Xiyu, the Northern Silk Route became 
safer and regular exchange of trade and culture between Han China and 
native states in Central, West and South Asia were extensive throughout the 
Western Han period until AD 25 when the Xiongnu regained control of 
Xiyu. In AD 73, Ban Chao was sent by Emperor Mingdi to re-assert China’s 
control of Xiyu. As a result, safe passage through the Silk Route was restored 
and Han China’s economic and cultural contacts with Xiyu, Central, West 
and South Asia were significantly strengthened. This paved the way for the 
spread of Buddhism to China. 


CONCLUSION 


Chinese civilization developed in the Central Plain has shaped the character 
of the Chinese people and Chinese culture. Humanism has been a dominant 
theme in Chinese thought throughout Chinese history. It defined the 
relationship between Heaven and Man. In the time of the three ancient 
dynasties, the sage rulers of the Xia, Shang and Zhou dynasties ruled in the 
name of the Heaven as His appointee through shamans — at times the sage 
rulers themselves were the shamans — who could communicate with Heaven. 
The shamans had a vision of two worlds: material or physical world and the 
spiritual world, and they could communicate between the two worlds. The 
Shang oracle bones clearly demonstrated the absolute dependence of 
the material world, represented by the sage ruler, on the goodwill of the 
spiritual beings, represented by Heaven. Around the fifth century BC during 
the Spring and Autumn and Warring States periods, the Hundred Schools 
Movement signified a revolution in the Chinese cosmic worldview, which 
marked a key milestone in the history of Chinese thought. The best minds of 
the times, led by Confucius, began to talk in terms of two equal worlds. In 
the Confucian concept of the trinity of Heaven, Earth and Man, it spelt out 
the pivotal role of Man in the balancing of Heaven and Earth. From then 
onwards it was a history of the growth of humanism in Chinese thought and 
culture. Since Confucius, Chinese minds tended to define life in the context 
of man-to-man relations and man’s relations with nature. It has been essentially 
secular, philosophical and non-religious in nature. 
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Notes 


' The second and third ancient sage rulers were Zhuanxu (#3) and Ku (#). 


2 Mao Zedong’s communist communes in the 1950s were modelled after this 
datong primitive commune system which had great impact on Mao’s political 
thought. 

Deng Xiaoping’s social reform programmes aimed to establish an affluent society. 

Apparently, both the concepts of Mao’s datong and Deng’s xiaokang societies 

originated from the ancient primitive commune system. 

4 Yijing (4 #) [Book of Changes], Shijing (#24) [Book of Odes], Shujing 
(+4 4) [Book of Documents], Liji (#L7@) [Book of Rites], Yue (78) [Music] and 
Chungiu (44k) [Spring and Autumn Annal]. 

> The ‘Four Books’ consists of the Zhongyong (¥ /#) [Doctrine of the Mean], 

Daxue (XK) [Great Learning], lunyu (#74) [Analects] and Menzi (s+) 

[Book of Mencius). 

Here it refers to the Chinese character wang (£) [king] which joins three strokes 

together. 

Traditionally, there were two concepts of Xiyu, namely, the small Xiyu covering 

only Congling (2%) Xinjiang (#1 5%), etc. known as the Inner Asian Steppes 

while the large Xiyu covered a vast area stretching from Congling to Central and 

West Asia. 

The Hegin policy was conceived as an expedient measure to maintain peace with 

aggressive Xiongnu when Han China was militarily weak. The policy of 

appeasement or pacification involved the marriage of a Chinese princess to the 

Xiongnu ruler, the exchange of gifts, etc. 

An ancient kingdom in Sichuan. 
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THE SPREAD OF BUDDHISM TO 
CHINA AND ITS SINICIZATION 


This chapter traces the cultural contact between the Chinese and Indian 
civilizations and the impact of Buddhism on Chinese culture from the Han 
to the Tang dynasties (206 BC — AD 907), with special reference to the 
spread of Buddhism to China via the Silk Route and its development and 
process of Sinicization. 


ORIGIN OF INDIAN CIVILIZATION 


India in the South Indian sub-continent is the land of another ancient 
civilization which originated from the Ganges Basin. The ancient civilization 
of Indus, known as the city-based Harappa Culture, began between 3,000- 
1,550 BC and developed in the valley of the Indus River, with two urban 
centres, Harappa and Mohenjodaro. The sophisticated urban planning of 
the Harappa people suggests that a single centralized state might have been 
in existence then (Basham 1959, pp. 14-15; Thapar 1966, p. 29). The 
people worshipped the symbols of fertility such as the Mother Goddess, the 
bull, sacred tress and others and this practice has continued in Hinduism 
(Thapar 1966, p. 43). The Indus Valley civilization declined in the second 
millennium BC and almost vanished by 1,500 BC when the nomadic, 
Aryans invaded the northwest of India. The cattle-breeding people finally 
took up agriculture. Agriculture led to trade. A primitive administrative 
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system evolved. The tribal kingdom controlled by the king consisted of 
tribes, tribal units and villages, with the eldest male member as village head. 
The nucleus was the family. The king was assisted by a court of the elders 
of the tribe and by the village headmen. 

When the Aryans entered India there was already a class division (caste) 
in the tribal social structure. There were three social classes: the warriors or 
aristocracy, the priests and the common people. There was no consciousness 
of caste yet. The three social divisions merely facilitated social and economic 
organization. It became a strict caste system when the Aryans discriminated 
against the people of Dasas who appeared to be darker. The colour element 
of caste was stressed and eventually the caste system became deep-rooted in 
India. The four classes were the priests [Brahmans], warriors or aristocracy 
[kshatriya], merchants [vaisya] and serfs or slaves [sudra]. The priests were 
patronized by the king and led religious lives. The second class governed and 
protected the state. Vaisya was a mercantile class while the sudra were servants 
and slaves to others. Below the sudra class were the untouchables or outcastes. 
Buddhist literature showed that in the several centuries before Christ, there 
were groups of people of non-Aryan origin serving in very menial and dirty 
work and they were treated as untouchables. 

The early Aryans worshipped gods of Rg Veda. A collection of hymns of 
the Rg Veda, composed between 1,500 and 900 BC, is the oldest religious 
text of the world. It is used during sacrifices of the Aryan cult. Sacrifices were 
central to the Aryan cult and were meant to please the gods in order to obtain 
favours from them. The sacrificial rites increased the power of the priests, the 
Brahmans who were thought to possess mysterious and magical power. 
Under the Brahmanic culture, kingship was given divine sanction and the 
king of the immortals, “who was the prototype of all earthly kings, held his 
office by the appointment of the Most High” (Basham 1959, p. 81). The king 
was exalted far above ordinary mortals, through the magical power of the 
great royal sacrifices. The Royal Consecration [Rajasuya] held over a year in 
a series of sacrifices, imbued the king with divine power which was further 
restored and strengthened in the course of his reign by more rites. The idea 
of the king’s divine appointment was implicitly expressed in the whole 
Brahmanic ritual. The divine kingship prevailed up till the sixth century BC 
during the Age of the Buddha. 

It is in the sixth century BC that Indian history emerged with greater 
certainty. It coincided with the age of great intellectual and spiritual ferment. 
Many best minds were leaving their homes and professions for a life of 
asceticism. The sacred religious texts of Brahmanas and Upanishads 
were composed from about 700 BC. The period produced two prominent 
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religious leaders in Indian history: Gautama Buddha, the founder of Buddhism, 
and Mahavira, who founded Jainism. The two religions were perceived as 
puritanical sects and spread rapidly. Jainism believed that “the universe 
functions according to an eternal law and is continually passing through a 
series of cosmic waves of progress and decline. Everything in the universe, 
material or otherwise, has a soul. The purification of the soul is the purpose 
of living” (Thapar 1966, p. 65). Brahmanism at this time assumed features 
which today are recognized as Hinduism which grew and evolved from a 
variety of popular cults and beliefs. It was not founded by a historical figure 
as a result of revelation. At this time, it developed a concept of the trinity of 
gods, with Brahma as the Creator, Vishnu as the Preserver, and Siva as the 
Destroyer, the god who eventually destroys the universe when it becomes 
evil-ridden (Thapar 1966, p. 132). The Indian intellectual and religious 
movement in the sixth century BC was almost contemporaneous to China's 
Hundred Schools movement in the Spring and Autumn, and the Warring 
States eras (770-221 BC). 


SPREAD OF BUDDHISM TO CHINA 


The founder of Buddhism was Sakyamuni, whose real name was Gautama 
Siddhartha. He was also known as the Buddha (The Enlightened One) in 
Buddhist sacred texts. He was the son of a kshatriya king of the Sakyas, a small 
tribe at the Himalayan foothill. He was born around 566 BC, slightly earlier 
than Confucius (551-479 BC). Legend has it that a fortune-teller told the 
king that Buddha would be a universal teacher. To prevent this prophecy 
from coming true, the king resolved that his son should never know the 
sorrows of the world. Hence, he lived the life of a young prince in the palace 
in which every sign of death, disease and misery was removed. 

He learned all the arts and excelled as a student. One day, as he was 
driving round the royal park, he saw an old man, a shivering sick man with 
fever, a corpse being carried to the cremation ground followed by weeping 
mourners, and “a wandering religious beggar clad in a simple yellow robe, 
peaceful and calm, with a mien of inward joy” (Basham 1959, p. 258). On 
seeing him, Buddha realized where his destiny lay and decided to become a 
wanderer. He became increasingly dissatisfied with life until he left his family 
and disappeared one night to become an ascetic. But after six years, he 
realized that asceticism was not the right path so he turned to meditation as 
a means of spiritual salvation to seek inner peace. He began to meditate under 
a tree. On the forty-ninth day of his meditation, he received enlightenment 
and understood the cause of suffering in this world. He was then thirty-five 
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years old. For another seven weeks he continued to meditate under the Tree 
of Wisdom [Bodhi]. Buddha preached his first sermon at the Deer Park at 
Sarnath and gathered his first five disciples who were previously ascetics. 

The first sermon was called the Turning of the Wheel of Law, and was the 
nucleus of Buddhist teaching. It incorporated: 


e The Four Noble Truths — the world is full of suffering, suffering is 
caused by human desires, the renunciation of desire is the path to 
salvation, and salvation is possible through the Eight-fold Path; 

e The Eight-fold Path — consists of eight principles of action, leading to 
a balanced, moderate life (right views, resolve, speech, conduct, livelihood, 
effort, recollection, and meditation, the combination of which was 


described as the Middle Way) (Thapar 1966, p. 66). 


A few days later he converted sixty ascetics to become his followers. He 
sent his disciples out to preach the Buddhist Dharma [doctrines]. Soon he 
became well-known throughout the Ganges Plain. For the purpose of 
enhancing the preaching of Buddhism, he organized his followers into a 
disciplined body of monks, “knit together by a common garb, the yellow 
robes of the order, and a common discipline according to tradition laid 
down in detail by Buddha himself” (Basham 1959, p. 259). He died at the 
age of eighty. 

After his death, Buddhist monastic orders were introduced. Monastries 
and nunneries were built near towns. In the second century BC, the king of 
Asoka became a Buddhist. With the support of Asoka, Buddhism expanded 
rapidly, spreading throughout India. Arguments over the real meaning of the 
original teachings of the Buddha surfaced soon after his death. Buddha told 
his disciples not to deify him but by the first century AD his image was 
carved in stone and worshipped as a god. After the fourth Buddhist Council 
held in Kashmir in the early second century, Buddhism split into two 
branches, namely, the Lesser Vehicle (Hinayana or Theravada Buddhism, 
which is more orthodox) and the Greater Vehicle (Mahayana, which is 
reformist inclined). Today, the Hinayana sect is popular in Sri Lanka, Myanmar 
and Southeast Asia while the Mahayana sect became the dominant sect in 
India, Central Asia, Tibet, China and Japan. The Hinayana sect is the older 
among the two and closer to the original Buddhist teachings. The key 
teaching of Hinayana is that the universe is sorrowful, transient and soulless 
and therefore it is a religion without soul and without god. To the followers 
of Hinayana, in transmigration, nothing passes over from one life to another 
but a new life arises as part of the chain of events which included the old life 


(Basham 1959, p. 270). 
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The Mahayana Buddhists worship Buddha as a god and there are many 
other Buddhas. Apart from the Buddhas, there are even more Bodhisattvas in 
the universe. They work in wisdom and love through many lives, so that they 
may become Buddhas. In order to save and help more people who are 
suffering they defer their Buddhahood. The Mahayana Buddhists also believed 
in the doctrine of reincarnation and transfer of merits between lives. Death is 
not the end of a life but a starting point of a new one. He who dies will soon 
be reborn. The previous life gives birth to this life, which then gives birth to 
the next life and so on forever. What an individual is in this life is the result 
of what he did in the previous lives, and what he does in the present life will 
determine what he will be in the future. Thus, what he does now will bear its 
fruits in his future life. 

India and China share a long history of trade with each other through the 
Chama Route in the second century BC. Zhang Qian was surprised to find 
textiles and bamboos from Sichuan in Daxia during his first journey to the 
Western Regions and he was told the local traders acquired them from India. 
Sichuan and Yunnan were famous for their fine cloths then. The Sichuan 
fabrics and bamboos might have reached India, Afganistan and Central Asia 
via various trade routes. The traders of Shu in Sichuan first passed through 
Yunnan, Upper Burma, towards Assam and Bengal. After the northern Silk 
Route was opened in the second century BC following Zhang Qian and Ban 
Chao’s expeditions to the Western Regions, China's trade and cultural contacts 
with India were greatly strengthened. Indeed, Buddhism spread to China via 
the Silk Route around the first century during the reign of Eastern or Later 
Han Emperor Mingdi (AD 57-75). 

Doubtless, the advent of Buddhism in China had a tremendous impact 
and influence on Chinese religion, philosophy and arts. But the most 
remarkable achievement is its transformation from an alien religion in China 
into Chinese Buddhism. The last section of this chapter aims to explore how 
and why Buddhism took root in China. The “how” will help us to understand 
the process and circumstances of the transformation while the “why” will 
help us to gain an insight into the dynamics of cultural interaction or 
influence of both the intruder alien culture (Buddhism) and the dominant 
recipient indigenous cultures (Confucianism, Daoism and popular cults). 
Two areas of the Sinicization of Buddhism will be examined: the introduction 
through translation of Buddhist sacred texts into China; and the religion’s 
expansion and Sinicization in China. 

Like Confucius, Buddha left no written teachings. His teachings were 
passed on through the recollections of his disciples in the form of Sutras. 
Buddha himself left no written notes of his lectures. The great Buddhist 
canon, known as the 77ipitaka, is a mammoth combination of his teachings 
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and research works of his followers on his doctrines, developed over many 
years. The Tripitaka consists of three parts: Sutra-pitaka which is a collection 
of the holy words of Buddha; the Vinaya-pitaka, the discipline Buddha laid 
down for his followers; and the Abhidharma-pitaka containing treatises written 
by disciples of different generations on their research into Buddha's doctrines. 
The actual date for the compilation of these voluminous works is unknown. 
The Buddhist scriptures might have grown as a result of development and 
accretion over several centuries (Basham 1959, p. 261). By the time that 
Buddhism spread to China, the Buddhist canon was already available. 

How to introduce and disseminate the Buddhist doctrines to Chinese 
followers was an urgent task for the pioneer monks who set their mission to 
preach in China. As the original Buddhist canon was written in Sanskrit, the 
need to translate them into Chinese was equally urgent. The translation of 
Buddhist Sutras began as soon as the pioneer monks arrived in Han China in 
the first century. Since the fourth century, Chinese scholars began to keep 
track of the translated scriptures and catalogues of them were published. 
According to a more comprehensive catalogue, the Kaiyuan Records of 
Mahayana Buddhism, compiled by a Tang scholar, Zhisheng, a total of 2,046 
titles consisting of 10,546 volumes of Buddhist works were translated into 


Chinese during the Tang dynasty. The breakdown is as shown in Table 3.1. 


TABLE 3.1 
Volumes of Buddhist Works Translated into Chinese in the Tang Dynasty 


Mahayana Hinayana Others Total No. of 
No. of No. of No. of 

Title Vols Title Vols Title Vols Title Vols 
Sutras 515 2,173 240 618 755 2,791 
Commandments 26 54 54 1,446 80 1,500 
Treatises 97 518 36 689 133 1,207 
Others 1,078 5,048 1,078 5,048 
Grand Total 638 2,745 330 2,753 1,078 5,048 2,046 10,546 


Source: Adapted from Zheng Lixin, Guide to Chinese Buddhism. 
Beijing: Foreign Language Press, 2004. 
Figures based on Zisheng (Tang), Kaiyuan Record of Mahayana. 


By the Tang dynasty, Buddhism in China reached its golden age. There 
was already a fairly sizeable collection of Chinese-language Buddhist literature 
including the Buddhist canon, Tripitaka, in China. 
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These important pioneer foreign Buddhist scholars and priests who left 


their mark on Chinese Buddhism doubled up as translators of Buddhist 
sacred texts. They are: 


An Shigao, who was the first translator of Buddhist scriptures in Han 
China. He arrived in China in the mid-second century from Parthia in 
present-day Iran. An Shigao was a prince but was a devoted Buddhist. He 
became a monk after his father passed away. He stressed the importance 
of meditation as a path to enlightenment. He translated thirty-five texts. 
Dharmaranya, an Indo-Scythian who lived with his family in Dunhuang. 
He was the most prolific Buddhist translator of the Western Jin period 
(AD 265-316). He translated 175 Buddhist scriptures into Chinese. He 
travelled to many kingdoms in the Western Regions, mastering thirty-six 
languages along the way. He returned to Dunhuang and then to the 
capital Chang-an, with a full load of Buddhist sutras which he spent the 
rest of his life translating. 

Kumarajiva (AD 344413), a prominent scholar who was born in Kuga 
in today’s Xinjiang, was another key pioneer Buddhist scholar and monk. 
He came to the Jin court at Chang-an in AD 401 to teach and translate 
Buddhist scriptures. More than 100 translations, including some of the 
most important titles in the Buddhist canon, were done by him. He 
made great contributions to Chinese Buddhist thought. He not only 
made available important texts to his Chinese followers through translation 
but also helped to clarify Buddhist terminology and philosophical concepts. 
He and his disciples founded the Sanlun (27) or Three Treatises 
School in China. 


Among the early Chinese converts who had left footprints in the early 


history of Chinese Buddhism were Fa Xian (AD 337-422), Xuan Zang (AD 
602-644) and Yijing (AD 635-713). Despite great efforts of the foreign 
monks’ translation works, there was still a shortage of canonized texts in 
China. It was deemed necessary to travel to India to look for the original 
Buddhist texts. It was against this historical background that they made the 
pilgrimage trips to India. Their journeys were very significant and important 
as far as the development of the Chinese Buddhism is concerned. 


Fa Xian was born in Shanxi and lived in a monastery as a child. He 
became a monk when he was twenty years old. Later he left Chang-an for 
India with a few other monks during the Eastern Jin dynasty in search of 
original Buddhist scriptures. They wanted to learn Sanskrit and study 
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Buddhist scriptures under the guidance of Indian masters in the best 
monasteries so that they could translate the texts into Chinese upon their 
return. They would also like to pay homage to the places associated with 
Buddha. He gave vivid descriptions about the journey in his personal 
account. He went by the overland Silk Route and returned by sea. In 
India, Fa Xian visited sites commemorating various phases of the life of 
Buddha: his enlightenment, his preaching and his death. Finally, he 
reached the Ganges Plain where he visited all the holy places. At Patna, 
capital of the kingdom of Magadha, he managed to obtain a copy of the 
Vinaya-pitaka on the monastic disciplines. He spent three years there 
copying the text while he also found other scriptures. He boarded a 
merchant ship for home at the mouth of the Hoogli River. On the 
voyage, he stayed in Ceylon, another great centre of Buddhism in the 
fifth century for two years. He finally returned to China in AD 413 with 
his invaluable collection of Buddhist sacred texts. He then settled down 
in Nanjing to work with the Indian monk Buddhababdra who was 
known for his deep knowledge and holiness, devoting the rest of his life 
to translation. 

Xuan Zang (AD 602-664), was a monk, scholar, pilgrim, translator and 
the founder of the Cien (%&) [Mind Only] School of Buddhism. He 
was one of the most famous figures in Chinese Buddhism. By the age of 
twenty, he left on a pilgrimage to India in AD 629 in search of more 
scriptures. He visited sacred Buddhist sites, mastered Sanskrit and studied 
Indian philosophy and science. Upon his return to China in AD 645, he 
was honoured by the Tang Emperor Gaozong. He spent the rest of his 
life translating seventy-five Buddhist sutras in 1,335 volumes that he 
had brought back from India. His account of his long and perilous 
journeys, Record of the Western Realms (Xuan Zang 2000, Datang Xiyuji 
AJ® 8 X72) is still a valuable source for historians. This Tang pilgrim 
translated many sacred texts from Sanskrit into Chinese. His travel west 
in search of sutras had inspired many myths and folktales that were 
gathered some 400 year ago into the famous story, Xiyouji (4B #1) 
[Journey to the West] which has become one of the great classics of 
Chinese literature. 

Yijing was born in AD 635. He went to live in a monastery when he was 
seven years old. At the age of thirty-seven, he left for India via the 
Ceramic Route. On the way he stopped at Srivijaya in Sumatra, which 
was an important Buddhist centre in Southeast Asia. He reached India in 
AD 673 and visited many sacred Buddhist sites like the birthplace of 
Buddha and the place where Buddha attained Nirvana. For ten years he 
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stayed in various monasteries in India and studied Buddhist scriptures. In 
AD 685, Yijing left India for home. He also stayed in Srivijaya in 
Sumatra for six years, where he translated Buddhist texts and completed 
his book on the biographies of the Tang Buddhist pilgrims to the Western 
Regions in search of Buddhist Sutras (Yi Jing (304) 1988, Datang Xiyu 
Qiufa Gaosenchuan (KB 3X RK 19 4%)). He reached Guangzhou 
in AD 694. When he returned to Luoyang a year later, he was welcomed 
home by Empress Wu, a converted Buddhist patron. Yijing collected 
about 400 Buddhist texts in Sanskrit and 239 volumes and sixty-one 
titles of translation works were credited to him. 


These were just the known early expatriate and Chinese Buddhist scholars 
who helped Buddhism take root in China by introducing and translating the 
many important Buddhist scriptures to Chinese followers. These Buddhist 
scholars were also supported by numerous unknown translators in their 
missionary work who were also transmitters of the Buddhist faith and culture. 
Their groundwork was essential for the introduction of Chinese Buddhism 
into Chinese hearts and minds, which was the next phase of the development 


of Chinese Buddhism. 


EXPANSION AND SINICIZATION OF BUDDHISM 
IN CHINA 


There are three distinct phases in the development of Buddhism in China: 


(a) The Foundation Years (AD 25-317) 


It appears that Buddhism had gained some imperial support at the initial 
stage by the first three centuries. In addition, Chinese sources mentioned 
that, in AD 64, the later Han Emperor Mingdi dreamt of a golden man with 
a halo flying over his palace. The next day one of his ministers told him that 
there was a god called Buddha in the West and added that the golden man 
could be the golden man in his dream (Gu Zheng Mei 2003, pp. 39-40). 
Other source also recorded that Emperor Huandi in AD 166 built Huang- 
Lao Daoist and Buddhist shrines in the palace (How Hanshu (& iX+4), 
ch. 606). The existence of Daoist and Buddhist temples in the palace in the 
middle period of the later Han dynasty indicated the declining influence of 
the Confucian mandarins at the court and in the government. Since the reign 
of Mingdi (AD 57-75), two disturbing trends against the Confucian scholars 
emerged. Firstly, eunuchs became more and more influential in the palace 
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and secondly, from AD 88-168, a succession of child emperors on the throne 
led to the loss of power to the hands of the empress’ family. As a consequence, 
the Confucian scholars were alienated. Buddhism entered China during this 
political vacuum and lost no time in seizing the opportunity to fill the void. 
On this count, Daoists were no match for the Buddhist activists. Buddhism 
had an organized missionary machinery and it also had a political ideology 
well developed by the king of Asoka in the second century BC. The king was 
a Buddhist and he patronized Buddhism by adopting it as a state religion. He 
ruled in accordance with the humanitarian ethics of Buddhism (Basham 
1959, p. 54). He became a superior semi-divine being and took the 
title “Beloved of the Gods” who practised and preached righteousness. He 
proclaimed that all men were his children. For Asoka, Buddhism was a 
system of morals which led to peace and fellowship in this world and 
heaven in the next (Ibid.). Asoka’s political ideology based on Buddhism 
such as semi-divine kingship and humanitarian rule were quite akin to the 
Confucian concept of the trinity of Heaven, Earth and Man, and of good 
government. So the emperors of the later Han dynasty such as Mingdi and 
Huandi were quite receptive to the Buddhist doctrine. Gu Zheng Mei 
maintained that Huandi was the first Chinese emperor to adopt Buddhist 
together with Daoist doctrines as his political ideology to rule the state (Gu 
Zheng Mei 2003, p. 47). In fact, in AD 148, the second year of his reign, 
the first Indian monk An Shigao arrived in Luoyang to begin translating the 
Buddhist Sutras. This gave Buddhism an important foothold in the Chinese 
court and in China. 

During these early years, Chinese Buddhism was regarded as similar to 
Daoism and Buddha was regarded as an alien god like the Yellow Emperor or 
Laozi. Introducing and translating Buddhist scriptures into Chinese was the 
focus of their missionary work, to lay a good foundation for Buddhism in 
China. As mentioned, the greatest problem in translating the sacred texts 
between two entirely different languages from the polysyllabic Sanskrit to the 
monosyllabic Chinese was a big challenge for the pioneer monks in China. So 
the idea of matching borrowed words and phrases from Daoism to express or 
interpret Buddhist ideas was conceived. For instance, Kumarajiva often used 
Daoist and Confucian terminology like Yu [being, existence], Wu [non-being, 
non-existence], Yuwei (A A) [action], Wuwei (FA) [non-action] to express 
Buddhist ideas. As it was not merely a method of analogy but the early 
Buddhist monks saw the inner connections of the ideas expressed by them, 
a noted Chinese philosopher Fung Yulan observed, “Judging from the 
nature of the works of these writers, this practice...did not indicate any 
misunderstanding or distortion of Buddhism, but rather a synthesis of 
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Indian Buddhism with Daoism, leading to the foundation of a Chinese 
form of Buddhism” (Fung 1976, p. 242). The translation efforts with 
traditional Chinese coating were vital in the rapid spread of Buddhism in 
this foundation stage. 

After AD 168, the later Han dynasty suffered a series of disasters 
including succession disputes and rebellions from which it never fully 
recovered. Following the collapse of the Han dynasty, China entered a 
period of division from AD 220 to 589. No one dominant force ruled the 
country. Between the years AD 220 and AD 280, China was divided into 
three kingdoms, namely, Wei, Shu and Wu. Dharmakala arrived in the 
kingdom of Wei to conduct lectures to Chinese monks on commandments 
and prohibitions (Zheng Lixin 2004, p. 18) and in AD 260 the first 
Chinese monk, Zhu Shixing, visited Khotan in the Western Regions and 
brought back some Buddhist scriptures. His visit inspired more Chinese 
monks to go on pilgrimage to India in search of Buddhist sutras in the 
succeeding Western and Eastern Jin dynasties. 


(b) The Growth Phase (AD 317-581) 


After the fall of the Western Jin dynasty, the Chinese moved south and 
founded the Eastern Jin dynasty with its capital at Jinkang on the Yangtze. 
China was now broken up into small states, divided and politically unstable. 
Northern China was subject to a series of invasions by non-Chinese peoples 
and was subsequently ruled by non-Chinese peoples. The wealthy and elite 
Chinese also moved to the south. The political uncertainty continued under 
the Southern and Northern dynasties period (AD 420-581). Northern China 
continued to be ruled by a number of non-Chinese rulers and Southern 
China was divided under many different Chinese rulers. The old establishments 
vanished, and economy and social order broke down. It was a time of great 
crisis in Chinese history but it presented a good opportunity for Chinese 
Buddhism to grow and expand. 

In the third century, there was contact between Buddhist scholars and 
the Chinese /iterati. Later, Buddhist monks came under the influence of the 
gingtan (i# 7) [pure conversation] movement founded by the zhulin gixian 
(44 K-56 Nit) [Seven Immortals of the Bamboo Grove]. The movement 
took the form of metaphysical discussions and recitals of poetry. It reflected 
the escapist tendency of the Chinese intellectuals under the pressure of 
political chaos of the times. When Luoyang in the north fell to invaders, the 
government moved to the south and many of the /terazi or intellectuals and 
Buddhist monks also migrated south. Both groups, being refugees, became 
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“intimate and the interchange of ideas became free and frequent” (Chan 
1963, p. 336). 

The period of division also gave Buddhism a golden opportunity to gain 
a stronghold in China. It made significant inroads in both South and North 
China. The Northern dynasties (Northern Wei, Eastern Wei, Western Wei, 
Northern Qi and Northern Zhou) did not have any prejudice against 
Buddhism and so it made more rapid progress in the North. In fact, the 
Northern non-Chinese rulers accepted Buddhism to counterbalance the 
Confucian influence of Chinese officials retained by the non-Chinese states. 
Most of the non-Chinese states believed in and patronized Buddhism. Under 
their rules, more temples and monasteries were built and more sutras were 
translated. The number of monks and nuns grew rapidly as more people who 
were affected by the economic downturn and dissatisfied with the new orders 
were willing to become monks and nuns as a viable option. They saw 
monasteries as safe shelters from political persecution and economic hardship. 
The first Northern Wei ruler realized the growing influence of Buddhism 
and he appointed a Buddhist monk, Faguo, to administer the Buddhist 
communities. However, the first setback took place during the reign of 
Emperor Taiwu of the Northern Wei (AD 424-451). He was persuaded by 
his Confucian advisers to persecute Buddhist monks in AD 438. This was, 
however, shortlived. In AD 460 and AD 490, work began on the Buddhist 
cave temples at Yungang and Longmen respectively. The Buddha images in 
these temples show a transition from Indian to Chinese artistic creations. The 
inscriptions in the caves referring to ancestral worship also illustrate how 
Buddhism was Sinicized (Roberts 1999, p. 46). 

Almost all the rulers of the Southern dynasties (Song, Qi, Liang and 
Chen dynasties) were patrons of Buddhism. Buddhist temples and monasteries 
increased considerably. According to the statistics provided by the eminent 
Tang monk, Falin, in his three-volume Apology for Buddhist Truth, Buddhist 
temples and monasteries in Southern China grew from 180 in the Western 
Jin to 1,768 in the Eastern Jin to 2,954 during the Liang dynasty. Emperor 
Wu of the Liang dynasty was the most ardent supporter of Buddhism among 
the Southern dynasties’ rulers. He proclaimed his conversion from Daoism to 
Buddhism in AD 504 at a grand conference with nearly 2,000 monks and 
followers. He devoted himself to the study of Buddhist philosophy and had 
monasteries built and Buddhist statues sculptured and enshrined (Zheng 
Lixin 2004, p. 20). In the South, Buddhism began to attract the interest of 
the intellectuals as an alternative to neo-Daoism. For example, Zhi Dun (AD 
314-366), an active member of the “pure conversation” movement, used 
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Buddhism to illustrate Daoism and vice versa. Hui Yuan (AD 334-417), who 
was a Confucian scholar but interested in Daoism, became a Buddhist scholar 
and later founded the Pure Land School of Buddhism in Lushan in Northern 
Jiangxi. So under the great division period of the Southern and Northern 
dynasties, Chinese Buddhism spread and expanded by leaps and bounds. 

Among the Buddhist deities that became popular in China since the 
turbulent period of division was Guanyin, the Goddess of Mercy. She was the 
most widely revered and beloved by the people. Guanyin was the Chinese 
name of the Bodhisattva Avalokiteshvara (Shaughnessy 2000a, p. 110; Liang 
Xiaohong 1996, pp. 145-46). Guanyin assists Buddha by helping souls to 
reach the Pure Land. Another manifestation of the goddess possesses 1,000 
eyes and arms, symbolizing her ability to see all dangers and assist all those in 
need who call out her name. The anniversaries of her birth, enlightenment 
and death are popular festivals celebrated by Chinese Buddhists all over the 
world. The sacred mountain of Putuo has been among several important 
pilgrimage sites associated with her (Shaughnessy 2000a, p. 110). In India 
and Tibet, Guanyin is portrayed as male but in China as female since the Sui 
and Tang dynasties (AD 581-907) (Liang 1996, p. 152). A typical image of 
Guanyin depicts her as a slender feminine figure in a sitting or standing 
position. In an elegant flowing white gown symbolizing purity, she holds a 
vase containing the nectar of enlightenment, and a willow branch to ward off 
disease. She may also hold a child, indicating her power to grant the blessing 
of having children. The gender change of Guanyin is another sign of the 
Sinicization of Buddhism in China. Guanyin is particularly appealing to 
Chinese worshippers because they could relate her to another Chinese popular 
feminine deity Mazu, the Goddess of the Sea. 

Apart from the political patronage of the rulers and greater interaction 
between the educated Confucian and Daoist scholars with Buddhist monks, 
the rapid spread of Buddhism in China during the chaotic period of division 
can also be attributed to the Buddhist doctrines which appealed to the 
ordinary Chinese people. Buddhism advocates social equality, mercy, 
compassion, peace and harmony, and non-violence, which are in line with 
Chinese traditional cultural values. Its stress on self-cultivation and 
enlightenment are consistent with the Confucian idea of self-education which 
begins with oneself. In addition, the Buddhist concept of reincarnation, life 
after death and cross-life merits reinforce the Chinese popular religious belief 
in ancestral worship, spirits and ghosts. Buddhism also provides a path to 
salvation and to seek inner peace through prayers for them especially during 
the turbulent years. 
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(c) Buddhism, a fully Sinicized Religion (AD 581-907) 


China was again unified under Sui (AD 581-618) and Tang (AD 618-907) 
dynasties after nearly three-and-a-half centuries of political chaos. This period 
marked the golden age for Chinese Buddhism. Sui emperors made Buddhism 
the state religion while Tang emperors were ardent patrons of Buddhism who 
introduced state control over monasteries and ordination. 

Throughout this period, it saw the coming together of the three dominant 
doctrines in China — Confucianism, Daoism and Buddhism — through 
syncretism. As a consequence, Buddhism became fully Sinicized and an 
integral part of Chinese culture. 


SYNCRETISM: BUDDHISM, CONFUCIANISM 
AND DAOISM 


Syncretism is a general feature of the transformation of religions and 
cultures when a major religion is brought into contact with indigenous 
religions or philosophy. It is a process of localization whereby an incoming 
foreign religion adapts to the local cultural environment and comes to 
terms with local religious beliefs and practices to promote its own growth 
in a foreign land. 

Buddhism made such adaptations in its spread to China during the Han 
dynasty. It was in fact a calculated response to reality by the pioneer Buddhist 
scholars from West and South Asia in order to gain a footing in China. 
Buddhism in this early phase was described as putting on a Daoist face and 
a Confucian body (Liang 1996, p. 41). To facilitate preaching, certain Daoist 
and Confucian teachings and practices were conveniently “borrowed”. Apart 
from expressing Buddhist doctrines in Daoist and Confucian terms in the 
translation of the Sutras from Sanskrit into Chinese, “Daoist” magic spells 
and charms or talismans were employed (Liang 1996, p. 46). Scholars noticed 
that a large number of the Chinese manuscripts found at the Mogao Caves in 
Dunhuang displayed such Buddhist-Daoist syncretism (Sorensen 2000, 
p- 33). Sorensen wrote, “The Buddhist texts containing Daoist material are 
quite evidently examples of a local interpretation of esoteric Buddhism. This 
tradition started at a relatively early stage to ‘borrow a number of original 
Daoist practices such as the use of talismans [fw (4¥)], indicating various 
kinds of healing devices, all concerned with the purification of the adept 
and the warding-off of evil influences” (Ibid., p. 34). These texts found in 
Dunhuang “consituted some of the earliest surviving examples of attempts 
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at combining and integrating the doctrines and practices of both creeds” 
(Ibid., p. 34). Likewise, Buddhist teachings in contradiction to Confucianism 
or Chinese traditional cultural values such as the Buddhist concepts of 
equality and reincarnation as opposed to Confucian hierarchical human 
relationships and Chinese ideas of ghosts and spirits, were carefully modified, 
abridged or omitted in translated Buddhist works (Liang 1996, pp. 46-48). 
Thus, Buddhism went through a process of Sinicization right from 
the beginning. 

Thus the melding of three doctrines originated with the introduction 
of Buddhism when Buddhist Sutras were expressed in the terms of Daoist 
and Confucian classics. In fact, the next chapter will show that the preachers 
of Islam in China used the same tactics. The fact that the Mysterious 
Learning of the Wei-Jin dynasties merged Daoism and Confucianism implied 
that different doctrines were the same in essence, paving the way for the 
concept of a three-in-one doctrine to be accepted by the government and 
by Confucian scholars, Daoist hermits and Buddhist monks alike (Yao 
2000, p. 225). In the Southern and Northern dynasties (AD 386-581), a 
Confucian scholar, Sun Chuo, was of the opinion that Buddhism and 
Confucianism were the same in essence and their differences were mainly 
one of expediency. He said, “The Duke of Zhou and Confucius are identical 
with the Buddha” (Yao 2000, p. 225). Hence, he concluded that Buddhism 
represented the inner teaching and Confucianism the outer. Daoism and 
Buddhism are even closer in terms of theoretical compatibility. In the early 
years when Buddhism first set foot in China, Buddhist monks borrowed 
Daoist words and terms to express Buddhist doctrines in translating Buddhist 
scriptures. The political unity of the Sui and Tang dynasties also helped to 
promote the ideological unity of the three doctrines. The belief that all the 
teachings of the three doctrines were the same in essence but different only 
in form had became an accepted norm. 

Buddhists of the Chan School went even further to claim that the three 
doctrines of Confucianism, Daoism and Buddhism came from the same root. 
They felt that scholars must learn these three disciplines because they were 
complementary to one another: Confucian classics helped one to live in the 
world; Daoist scriptures helped one to forget the world and the practice of 
Chan Buddhist concentration (dhyana) helped one to leave the world behind. 
In this way, Buddhist commandments and Confucian virtues were alike and 
Buddhist meditation and sudden enlightenment became the same as the 
Confucian expression of “conquering oneself and returning to humaneness”. 
Confucius and Laozi in fact were taken as the incarnation of Buddha. 
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In fact, the syncretism of Buddhism, Confucianism and Daoism has all 
along been a dominant characteristic in Chinese popular folk religious belief. 
Laozi, Confucius and Buddha are popular deities worshipped by the Chinese 
all over the world. Their images are placed on the main altar in many Chinese 
temples in China and abroad. 

The Buddhist concept of monkhood was seen by the Confucian as 
violating filial piety while reincarnation was a concept contrary to the 
Confucian belief that one’s life is but a link in the chain from one’s ancestors 
to one’s future descendants. To counter these arguments, Buddhists argued 
for a deeper understanding of filial piety. They felt that a person who became 
a monk or a nun could accumulate merits for his or her ancestors and parents. 


MAJOR BUDDHIST SCHOOLS 


All the eight major schools of Buddhism reached their peak during the Tang 
dynasty. Later some of them merged with each other. The main ones were: 


¢ Chan School: Founded in the sixth century by Hui Neng (AD 638- 
713), a highly accomplished monk in the Tang dynasty. Its first patriarch 
was Bodhidharma. Hui Neng was the sixth patriarch. The Chan School 
stressed meditation. It arose from a creative combination of Buddhist 
meditation with Daoist concepts like intuition, the inability of words 
to convey profound truths, etc. It points directly to the mind to see 
Buddhahood in one’s own nature. Chan claimed that its teachings were 
transmitted without speech or writing. It believed in sudden enlightenment 
through employing shock tactics. 

¢  Tiantai School: The earliest school founded by Zhiyi (AD 538-597) 
during the Chen and Sui dynasties. Teachings originated from Hui Wen, 
a monk of the Northern Qi. Three kinds of wisdom (earthly, spiritual 
and the supreme wisdom of the Bodhisattvas and Buddhas) can be 
achieved through one’s own mind. Three ways to achieve enlightenment 
are: the study of all as void, the study of all as temporary, and a middle 
approach to both. 

e — Sanlun School: Founded by Jizang in the Tang dynasty. It divides Buddha's 
teachings into two collections or three wheels of Dharma. One will 
discover the truth between the relative sense and the absolute sense, for 
the truth lies between them. 

¢ Huayan School: Founded by Du Shun in the Tang dynasty. It presents 
ten metaphysical propositions and six characterics of things for meditation. 
To meditate on the fundamental nature of the universe is the door to 
enlightenment. 
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¢ Pure Land School: Founded by Hui Yan of the Jin dynasty in the fourth 
century. The Pure Land’s chief tenet is salvation by faith alone. It was 
very popular in the Tang dynasty. It teaches one to set the mind solely on 
Amitabha, to recite the holy name repeatedly, whereby one may gain 
salvation to the Pure Land of Amitabha. 

¢ Esoteric School: Introduced to China in the Tang dynasty by 
Suhakarasirnha, Vajramati and Amogha. It falls into two categories, the 
vajradhatu [diamond element] and the garbhahatu [womb treasury]. 
Diamond represents solidarity which is property to be utilized, while 
the womb symbolizes sustainability and concealment. The school spread 
to Japan. 


In the Sui and Tang dynasties, many Japanese monks came to study in China 
and some of these schools such as the Huayan, Chan (Zen in Japan), Pure 
Land, Tiantai and Esoteric schools were introduced to Japan by them. Similarly, 
monks from Korea also came to China to study during the Tang dynasty, and 
Chinese Buddhism spread to Korea through them. 

Tantric or Esoteric Buddhism spread to Tibet from India in the seventh 
century. The founders of Tantric Buddhism in Tibet believed that they 
were the recipients of secret doctrines of the Dharmakaya Buddha that 
constituted the true teaching that had not been revealed or preached by the 
Buddha. Hence, Tibetan Buddhist followers believe Tantric Buddhism is 
the essence of the sacred religion, representing the highest and most difficult 
stage of monastic study (Zheng Lixin 2004, p. 25). Tibetan Buddhism is 
also known as Lamaism. The top religious leaders of Tibetan Buddhism are 
the Dalai Lama and the Panchen Lama. It flourished during the reign of 
King Songtsan Gampo in the seventh century. He introduced and 
popularized Tibetan Buddhism to the people in Tibet. Buddhist Sutras were 
translated and statues of the Buddha were enshrined. The king married the 
princess of Nepal and Princess Wencheng of Tang China. The Potala Palace 
was built to welcome Princess Wencheng. Both princesses brought Buddhist 
statues to Lhasa for which temples were built to house them. However, the 
suppression of Buddhism by King Lang Darma in the ninth century almost 
wiped out Buddhism completely in Tibet. It gradually recovered in the 
mid-eleventh century. Tibetan Buddhism developed rapidly during the 
Yuan and Ming dynasties. 


BUDDHISM AN INTEGRAL PART OF CHINESE CULTURE 


The advent of Buddhism in China from India since the first century resulted 
in profound changes in Chinese culture and Chinese life. The influences 
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reached its peak during the Sui and Tang dynasties when Buddhism became 
completely Sinicized and its fully Sinicized Buddhist institutions emerged to 
become an integral part of Chinese culture and Chinese life. 

The landscape of China was transformed by Buddhism as temples and 
monasteries were built in towns and remote mountains. It was also one of the 
indicators of the rapid spread of Buddhism. By the end of the fifth century, 
there were about 1,700 monasteries in the South and 30,000 in Northern 
Wei kingdom alone (Shaughnessy 2000a, p. 118). During the Tang dynasty, 
monasteries became very wealthy and were great landowners with extensive 
economic assets and well-organized social programmes. They often became 
key focal points for the local communities. Buddhist monasteries established 
schools for children; provided lodging for travellers in remote areas; offered 
scholars and intellectuals places for social gatherings in towns. Monasteries 
were also an economic force in local communities. They provided employment 
to large numbers of serfs in their huge tracts of land, and they established 
enterprises such as grain mills and other industries. 

The visual impact of these monasteries was powerful. Since the sixth 
century, magnificent Buddhist monasteries were built in remote mountains 
which have since been designated as sacred mountains, forming an important 
part of the Chinese religious landscape. There are four well-known sacred 
mountains, each associated with a particular pusa (# #*) [Bodhisattva]: Wutai 
in the North, Jiuhua in the South, Emei in the West and Putuo in the East. 
Mount Wutai is the most important. It had more than 200 monasteries 
linked to Wenshu (3¢ #%&) [Manjushri] in the sixth century. The Great Hall of 
Nanchansi built in the seventh and eighth centuries is the oldest surviving 
wooden structure in China. Japanese pilgrims in the ninth century reported 
huge crowds of pilgrims (Shaughnessy 2000a, p. 119). 

The pagoda and cave temple are significant forms of Indian Buddhist 
architecture that were introduced to China through Central Asia. Pagoda 
architecture originated from the Indian stupa which flourished during the 
Tang dynasty. The Tang pagodas were four-sided and built of stone, brick or 
wood. Almost all monasteries had one or more pagodas. The stone pagoda 
erected in the tenth century at the Kaiyuan temple complex in Quanzhou, 
Fujian is one of the oldest surviving pagodas. Smaller pagodas sprang up later 
in monasteries throughout the country to commemorate famous monks. 
These pagodas came in different shapes with circular, hexagonal, octagonal or 
square ground plan. 

The most extensive, surviving early Chinese Buddhist art with distinct 
Indian cultural influences is found in the cave temples at Dunhuang and 
Yungang. The construction of the Dunhuang cave temple in western Gansu 
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was started in AD 400 by local monks and work continued on them over 
several centuries. Dunhuang was then located in a non-Chinese territory. 
The decorative art in the cave therefore reflects the strong connections to the 
Buddhist art of Central Asia. The Yungang cave temple in northern Shanxi 
was erected by the ruler of Northern Wei in AD 460. The fifty-three caves 
were carved out before the Wei dynasty moved its capital southwards to 
Luoyang in AD 494. The five earliest caves contain huge Buddha stone 
images and the tallest is a standing Buddha about seventy feet (twenty-one 
metres) high. The Buddhists used images to teach Buddhist doctrines and for 
devotional activities. Later, Emperor Xuanwu of the Northern Wei built the 
Longmen cave temple in Luoyang in AD 500. Early cave sculptures and 
paintings portrayed the life story of Buddha who was always shown in a 
meditative mood and with an emotionless facial expression. These faces bore 
distinctive marks in the Indian tradition of “notably elongated ear lobes and 
cranial bumps” (Ebrey 1996, p. 128), whereas, the Bodhisattvas were decorated 
with armlets and earrings, standing in more varied poses. In the process of 
cave building, a Sinicized style of the Buddhist icon emerged, characterized 
by a slender waist and a plump face with delicate facial features. Most early 
sculptors also played down Buddha's human anatomical structure and produced 
statues with stiff, geometrically modelled garments. In the Sui and Tang eras, 
Buddhist images were further humanized in that they all assumed a fully 
rounded torso. 

Stories of Buddhist origin became widely circulated as popular tales. The 
story of Mulian who journeyed to the netherworld to save the mother gave 
rise to the Ghost Festival, one of the most important festivals in Chinese 
popular culture. 

Certain Buddhist terminology has since become common vocabulary in 
daily life such as yuanfen (4) [affinity] and wuyuan (7%) [no affinity] to 
describe human relations. The Buddhist concept of retribution is one of the 
key Buddhist teachings. It concerns the idea that what you did in a previous 
life will have great impact on your present and future life. Xianshi (BL), 
baoying (4%)%), and yinguo (1) #) are some of the Buddhist terms on 
retribution widely used in daily life. The phrase ‘/iuren yiming lidi chengfo’ 
(Ak A— 47, si 4) prompts one to be charitable as “you become 
Buddha immediately when you save a life”. There are many more such 
examples reflecting the Sinicized Buddhism that has been integrated into 
Chinese culture. 

The spread of Buddhism to China was not all smooth. It suffered three 
major setbacks from the Han to Tang dynasties. Resentful Daoists and 
Confucians denounced many Buddhist ideas and practices as un-Chinese, 
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which would erode Chinese tradition and culture. They singled out the 
Buddhist practice of shaving the head, cremating the dead, and failure to 
provide one’s ancestors with an heir due to monkhood or nunhood as serious 
violations against Confucian teachings. Two of the Northern rulers, Emperor 
Taiwudi of the Northern Wei and Emperor Wudi of the Northern Zhou 
were persuaded to carry out persecutions against Buddhism in AD 435 and 
in AD 574 respectively. However, the persecution did not last long and the 
harmful effect was not severe. The great suppression took place in AD 845 
during the reign of Tang Emperor Wuzong, who was strongly committed to 
Daoism. However, the compelling reason was financial and not religious. 
After the An Lushan’s uprising, there was a great shortage of copper to mint 
coins. The Buddhist temples and monasteries were partly blamed for such a 
shortage as they used up large amounts of copper to cast bells, chimes and 
images. In addition, the wealthy Buddhist institutions enjoyed tax exemption. 
The persecution began with the seizure of the private properties of Buddhist 
monks and restrictions on pilgrimages. In AD 845, Emperor Wuzong ordered 
all monasteries to surrender their lands and wealth, and all monks and nuns 
under the age of forty to be laicized. As a result, “some 4,600 Buddhist 
monasteries and 40,000 temples and shrines were destroyed. A quarter of a 
million monks and nuns were laicized, and several million acres of land were 
confiscated and sufficient copper was recovered to allow the temporary 
resumption of the payment of salaries in cash” (Roberts 1999, p. 76). The 
great suppression by Wuzong ended Buddhism’s most glorious period in 
Chinese history. 


CONCLUSION 


Buddhism as a foreign religion appeared in the land of the Middle Kingdom 
in the first century BC. China was not hostile to things foreign. The Chinese 
had not developed a state religion that was exclusive in nature against the 
challenge or intrusion of alien cultures, philosophies or religions. Besides, 
Confucianism is essentially a philosophy and Daoism stresses passive non- 
action. Hence, their followers were not religiously ardent practitioners. As a 
consequence, the spread of Buddhism to China in the first half of the first 
century BC did not meet with great obstacles. However, it had to adapt itself 
through a process of Sinicization in order to develop and expand. In the 
process, it synthesized its doctrines with Confucian and Daoist teachings and 
popular folk cults to transform into Chinese Buddhism. The evolution 


highlights the adaptability of Buddhism and Chinese civilization. 
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The acculturation process of Buddhism from an alien religion of Indian 
origin to a fully Sinicized Chinese Buddhism created a good model for 
subsequent foreign religions such as Islam and Christianity to spread to 
China. The next two chapters show how Muslim traders and priests adopted 
similar approach to introduce Islam to China and why Islam was unable to 
integrate fully into Chinese culture like Buddhism. 


4 


THE ADVENT OF ISLAM IN CHINA 


This chapter aims to examine the process of cultural contact between the 
Chinese and Islamic civilizations, in particular, between Arab and Chinese 
cultures. The Arab culture is basically an Islamic culture. In China, most of 
the Muslims are descendants of Arabs, Persians and Turks from Central and 
Western Asia.’ More specifically, this chapter will focus on two aspects of 
cultural contact between these two great ancient civilizations: the spread of 
Islam to China in the Tang and Song dynasties (mid-seventh century to 
1279) as a result of diplomacy and religious activities, and the emergence of 
the Hui communities in Yuan China (1271-1368). 


ISLAM AND ISLAMIC TEACHINGS 


The rapid expansion of Islam can be attributed to a combination of factors, 
namely, the geography of Arabia, the personality of Prophet Muhammad and 
his Islamic teachings. Except for the coastal plains by the Red Sea, almost all 
of the land in Arabia is desert. During the sixth and seventh centuries, most 
of the Arabs led a nomadic life. They formed tribes and roamed from region 
to region seeking new land for their livestock. Along the coast of the Red Sea 
there were a few cities and trade centres such as Yemen and Mecca, where the 
people made their living on trade and industry. Arabia was caught between 
two great political and religious powers in the seventh century, the Christian 
Byzantine Empire in the West and the Zoroastrian Sassanid Empire of Persia 
in the East. The trade route in the Mediterranean Sea and Persian Gulf was 
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disrupted by frequent wars between the Byzantine and Sassanid empires. As 
a result, a new sea route to the East through the Red Sea was developed. Arab 
merchant ships plied from Yemen to India, Africa, China and the Malay 
Archipelago, while Mecca became an important centre for finance and grew 
into a powerful settlement. Essentially, the coastal plain of Arabia became a 
melting pot of cultures and a cross-road for merchants and trade. The prestige 
of Kaaba in Mecca also drew many Arabs leaving the desert for a more stable 
life in the cities and so it created a conducive environment for social, cultural, 
economic and political developments including spiritual and commercial 
pursuits. Therefore, the rise of the Islamic civilization was closely linked to 
the powerful Arab merchants engaged in the spice trade and China trade 
around the sixth and seventh centuries. 

The rise of Islam in the seventh century also coincided with Christian 
Europe entering the Dark Ages when the Church in Constantinople suppressed 
Greek science and philosophy, which then led to the decline of the Western 
civilization. It was during this period that the Arabs rose to become the 
vanguard of civilization. 

Prophet Muhammad was born around AD 570. Little is known about 
his childhood and early youth. At the age of twenty-five, he married his 
cousin from a well-off family in Mecca. The marriage was a milestone in his 
life as the affluence of his wife not only brought him social prestige but also 
allowed him to spend more time in study, meditation and spiritual reflections. 
He saw his affluent Quraysh clansmen becoming rich by trading at the 
expense of losing the old tribal values to help their poorer tribesmen. He was 
concerned about frequent conflicts among Arab tribes who believed in 
shamanism. Inspired by Christianity and Judaism, he longed for a universal 
religion to unite all the Arab tribes. Prophet Muhammad received the first 
revelations of the Qur'an in Mecca in AD 610 at the age of forty. He felt 
himself called to be a prophet of God (Allah) and so began his teachings as 
the leader of Islam [submission to God]. Despite initial setbacks in preaching 
in Mecca, the new faith took off after the prophet moved his base from Mecca 
to Medina. In AD 628, after the prophet had signed a peace treaty with 
Mecca, he became the most powerful man in Arabia and attracted many of 
the Arab tribes to join his confederacy. Prophet Muhammad passed away 
four years later in AD 632. The Arabs, fired with zeal in their new political- 
religious faith, stood ready to spread Islam to the whole of Arabia and 
beyond. Abu Bekr, Muhammad’s successor and first caliph of Islam, lost no 
time in initiating a series of conquests which soon brought the whole Middle 
East, Egypt and North Africa under Muslim rule. Decades after his death, 
Islam spread far and wide. The Muslims controlled Syria, Palestine and Egypt 
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in AD 641; conquered Cyprus, Tripoli in North Africa and established 
Muslim rule in Iran, Afghanistan and Sind between AD 644 and AD 650. 
From AD 705 to 715, Muslim armies continued the conquest of North 
Africa and formed a kingdom in Spain (Amstrong 2000, pp. xiii—vi). 

On the spread of Islam to the world, a distinguished Islamic scholar, 
the late Professor of Arabic at the University of London, Thomas W. 
Arnold wrote, 


The doctrines of this faith were first proclaimed to the people of Arabia 
in the 7" century, by a prophet under whose banner their scattered tribes 
became a nation; and filled with the pulsations of this new national life, 
and with a fervor and enthusiasm that imparted an almost invincible 
strength to their armies, they poured forth over three continents to 
conquer and subdue. Syria, Palestine, Egypt, North Africa and Persia 
were the first to fall before them, and pressing westward to Spain and 
eastward beyond the Indus, the followers of the Prophet found themselves, 
one hundred years after his death, masters of an empire greater than that 
of Rome at the zenith of its power. (Arnold 2001, p. 2.) 


Islam was ahead of its time by preaching equality, human rights and 
democracy when Europe was about to enter the age of feudalism and dynastic 
China was under the rule of absolute monarchs. The Islamic worldview is 
based on the concept that all of existence has been created by the One God, 
and that every one of the parts of existence is directed by God towards the 
perfection and happiness peculiar to that part. Man also, who possesses 
eternal life, is directed towards the happiness and welfare peculiar to his 
nature; and this he gains by following the path shown to him by God. The 
Holy Prophet addressed his message to natural man, that is, man endowed 
with human nature and God-given intelligence and who is not tainted by 
superstition and blind belief. 

Islam is not only a religion but it also provides a comprehensive political 
theoretical framework for establishing Islamic states. The starting point of the 
Islamic political theory is the belief in the unity and the sovereignty of Allah 
being the basis of the social and moral system propounded by the prophet. 
Thus, an Islamic state must be founded and run upon the laws laid down by 
Allah through His prophet, by those who believe in the Islamic ideology on 
which it is based and in the Divine Law which it is assigned to administer 
(Abul A’la Mawdudi 1976, p. 158). In addition, “the administrators of the 
Islamic state must be those whose whole life is devoted to the observance and 
enforcement of this Divine Law” (Ibid., p. 158). 

The Islamic political system also originated from the idea of equality and 
“the belief that Islam represents the eternal system for the world throughout 
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the future of the human race” (Qutb 2000, p. 117). Therefore, the Islamic 
state is universal and all-embracing as it regulates its code of guidance and the 
scheme of its reform before all men, regardless of their racial and linguistic 
backgrounds. It legislates for all races and all generations. The Islamic rule 
requires the ruler to rule with impartial justice “without discrimination 
arising from descent or rank, wealth, or influence” (Ibid., p. 120); the 
obedience on the part of the ruled, which is derived from obedience to 
Allah and the prophet; and consultation between ruler and the ruled (Ibid., 
pp. 119-20). Like Confucianism, when a ruler turns tyrannical and loses his 
legitimacy to rule, Heaven would remove him with natural disasters or 
rebellion that would lead to dynastic change, Islam also provides a mechanism 
to deal with such tyrannical rulers who fail to rule in accordance with the laws 
of Allah and cause hardships to the people. Under such circumstances, the 
people have the right to get rid of the ruler (Ibid., p. 121). 

A well-known Islamic scholar, Khurshid Ahmad, director-general of the 
Islamic Foundation in the United Kingdom, outlined the basic principles and 
characteristics of Islam as follows: 


1. Islam is a complete way of life, providing guidance for all walks of life — 
individual and social, material and moral, economic and political, legal 
and cultural, national and international. 

2. The basic Islamic concept is that the entire universe was created by God, 
whom Islam calls “Allah” and who is the lord and the sovereign of the 
universe. There is no God except Allah; Muhammad is His prophet. 

3. Tawhid, the bedrock of Islam, means there is only one Supreme Lord of 
the universe. He is ominipotent, omnipresent and the sustainer of the 
world and of mankind. 

4, Islam is a simple, rational and practical religion. It has no hierarchy of 
priests, no far-fetched abstractions and no complicated rites and rituals. 

5. It shows a unity of matter and spirit in life. It stands for life-fulfilment 
and is against asceticism. 

6. It establishes a balance between individualism and collectivism. It believes 
in the individual personality of man and everyone is personally accountable 


to God (Ahmad 1982, pp. 27-44). 


Kurshid Ahmad further elaborated that a true Muslim must fulfil three 
requirements: faith, action and realization. Faith entails believing that Allah 
alone is worthy of worship and that Muhammad is the messenger of Allah. As 
for action, a true Muslim has to pray five times a day — before sunrise, 
between mid-day and afternoon, in the afternoon, immediately after sunset 
and between the time when the twilight is over and just before dawn. During 
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the month of Ramadan, he fasts for one month in a year, everyday from 
dawn to sunset. He physically does not eat, drink or smoke or have sexual 
intercourse and abstains spiritually from all evil thoughts, actions and 
words. He must help people in need by contributing to charity [zakaz]. 
Lastly, a true Muslim makes a pilgrimage to Mecca. Pilgrimage to Mecca 
also symbolizes the unity of the Muslim wmmah and the oneness of mankind. 
Realization of a Muslim’s relationship with Allah is a spiritual aspect whereby 
Allah is worshipped as if he is seeing Him. This realization is considered the 
basis of devotion. It indicates a Muslim has identified his will with the will 
of God and has brought it completely in tune with the Divine Will (Ahmad 
1982, pp. 21-25). 


THE SPREAD OF ISLAM TO CHINA 


The contact between China with the Islamic Arab world could be traced to 
as early as the seventh century during the Tang dynasty, soon after the Islam 
religion was founded by Prophet Muhammad in the Middle East. In 
contrast to the proactive and assertive approach in the Arab world and in 
Central Asia, Islam’s coming to China was a by-product of trade and 
diplomatic ties between China and Arabia during the Tang and Song 
dynasties. There were no concerted efforts on the part of the missionaries 
and Arab rulers like the caliphates. 

Muslims in China believed “that their faith was first preached in China 
by a maternal uncle of the prophet, and his reputed tomb at Guangzhou 
(Canton) is highly venerated by them” (Arnold 2001, p. 296). A seventeenth 
century Chinese source also attributed the arrival of four apostles of the 
prophet in the seventh century in China as the advent of Islam to China. He 
Qiaoyuan stated that the prophet’s four apostles arrived in China to preach 
during the middle of the reign of Emperor Wude (#.4®) in the Tang dynasty. 
The first apostle preached in Guangzhou (Canton) while the second one did 
so in Yangzhou and the third and fourth apostles, in Quanzhou (Min Shu 
1629, ch. 7). Their tombs are still greatly venerated by the Chinese Muslims. 
However, due to the lack of evidence, both Islamic and Chinese scholars 
dismissed the claim as legends (Arnold 2001, p. 296; Lin Cuiru and Zhuang 
Jinhui 2002, pp. 337-60). It remains difficult to pinpoint conclusively the 
starting point of Islam’s entry to China. 

Islamic scholars and Chinese Muslim scholars seem to accept arbitrarily 
the year AD 651 when Caliph Usthman sent an envoy to Chang-an as the 
beginning of Islam’s spread to China. The Jiu Tang Shu (14 # +7), the annals 
of the Old Tang dynasty, recorded that the state of Da Si (the name of the 
Arab kingdom in Chinese dynastic history) dispatched a tributary mission to 
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the court in the second year during the reign of Tang Emperor Gaozhong 
(AD 651) (Jiu Tang Shu: Da Si chuan; Arnold 2001, p. 295). 

Thomas Arnold attributed the landmark mission to the Tang court to the 
intra-political rivalry between two Islamic powers, Arabia and Persia. 
He writes, 


The earliest record we can trust refers to diplomatic relations carried on 
by land, through Persia. When Yazdagrid, the last Sasanid king of Persia, 
had perished, his son, Firuz, appealed to China for help against the Arab 
invaders; but the emperor replied that Persia was too far distant for him 
to send the required troops. But he is said to have dispatched an 
ambassador to the Arab court to plead the cause of the fugitive prince — 
probably also with instructions to ascertain the extent and power of the 
new kingdom that had arisen in the West, and the caliph Uthman is said 
to have sent one of the Arab generals to accompany the Chinese 
ambassador on his return in 651, and this first Muslim envoy was 
honourably received by the emperor. (Arnold 2001, p. 295.) 


From AD 651 to 798, Chinese historical sources recorded that a total of 
thirty-nine Arab tributary missions were sent to the Tang court in a period of 
148 years (Yu Zhengui 1996, p. 15). However, while these peaceful and 
friendly diplomatic exchanges continued, there were underlying tensions and 
conflicts between China and Arabia as a result of the rapid expansion of the 
Arab kingdom in Central Asia and the Islamization of Central Asia in the 
eighth century. 


In the reign of Walid (705-715), the famous Arab general, Qutaybah B. 
Muslim, having been appointed governor of Khurasan, crossed the Oxus 
and began a series of successful campaigns, in which he successfully 
subjugated Burkhara, Samargand and other cities, and carried his 
conquests up to the western frontier of the Chinese Empire. (Arnold 
2001, p. 295.) 


Arabia and China were at war with each other over the control of Central 
Asia in AD 715, 717 and 751 (Yu Zhengui 1996, p. 16). 

When An Lushan launched a rebellion against the court in AD 755, 
Emperor Xuanzong was forced to seek the help of his rival, the Arab ruler, 


the Abbasid caliph, al-Mansur, who responded to his appeal by sending 
a body of Arab troops, and with their assistance the emperor succeeded 
in recovering his two capitals, Si-ngan-fu and Ho-nan-fu, from the 
rebels. At the end of the war, these Arab troops did not return to their 
own country, but married and settled in China. (Arnold 2001, p. 296.) 
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A Chinese source also confirmed that Arab troops were involved in 
taking back the two capital cities, Chang-an and Luoyang during the reign of 
Emperor Daizong (Jiu Tang Shu, ch. 198). 

It was believed that these Arab soldiers went back to Arabia but were 
rejected because they had been in a pork-eating country, China, for so long. 
Hence, they returned to China (Arnold 2001, p. 296). The Jiu Tang Shu 
stated that at Guangzhou (Canton), these Arab Muslim soldiers were ordered 
to return home by the Chinese. But before embarking on their return journey 
by sea, they ransacked the city in AD 758 (Jiu Tang Shu, ch. 10). On the 
incident, Arnold gave an interesting account: 


They were prepared to embark for Arabia, at Canton, when they were 
taunted with having eaten pork during their campaign, and in 
consequence they refused to return home and run the risk of similar 
taunts from their own people; when the governor of Canton tried to 
compel them, they joined with the Arab and Persian merchants, their 
co-religionists, and pillaged the principal commercial houses in the city; 
the governor saved himself by taking refuge on the city wall, and was 
only able to return after he had obtained from the emperor permission 
for these Arab troops to remain in the country. Houses and land were 
assigned to them in different cities, where they settled down and 
intermarried with the women of the country. (Arnold 2001, p. 296.) 


These Arab soldiers were the Muslim pioneers who had settled down in 
Chang-an and Guangzhou. However, due to their small numbers, estimated 
to be in the region of 1,000 or 2,000 (Yu Zhenguin 1996, p. 18), they were 
not a dominant force in spreading Islam to China, but the Arab and Persian 
traders were instead. 

The Arab and Persian Muslim traders first came to China around the 
seventh century via the overland Silk Route in Northern China and the 
maritime Ceramic Road in the South. Since the sixth century, the Arab and 
Persian* traders monopolized the East-West international trade in silks, pepper 
and other spices, which were highly in demand in the West, as they controlled 
all movement of ships in the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea. The geopolitics 
along the Silk Route from China via Central Asia to Persia dictated the 
specific role played by each stakeholder in the profitable East-West trade. 
Sassanid Persia as middleman merchants and Tang China as producer were 
the two great political and economic powers at either end of the Silk Road. 
China exported silk, tea, spices like pepper and Chinese medicinal herbs to 
the consumer markets in the West including the Byzantine Empire in Europe, 
through Indian and Arab traders. Persian merchants controlled the ports 
where the Indian traders made their stopover and virtually bought all shipments 
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of the goods brought by them. In addition, Arab and Persian merchants and 
ships travelled everywhere from India to China. Consumers and traders of 
the Western countries had no choice but to buy these goods from the Arab 
middlemen. By the seventh century, the Islamic Umayyad caliphate emerged 
as a powerful regime in the Middle East and ruled from West and Central 
Asia to Spain (Amstrong 2000, pp. 35-45; Nasr 2003, p. 119). It gradually 
expanded to absorb half of the Turkish kingdoms in Central Asia. It effectively 
blocked the Byzantine Empire from dealing directly with the sources of 
supply including India and China, and the West remained a mere customer 
of the Arabs. 

Tang and Song governments adopted an open foreign trade policy to 
attract foreign traders to trade with China. To facilitate and promote foreign 
trade, a special department, Office of Foreign Trade, was set up at Guangzhou 
to administer foreign trade as well as the affairs of tributary missions in 
AD 714. The Foreign Trade official enforced shipping and foreign trade 
rules and regulations and collected customs duties. The organization of the 
Foreign Trade Office was strengthened and expanded into the Office of the 
Commissioner of Foreign Trade during the Song dynasty. Besides Guangzhou, 
the Office of the Commissioner of Foreign Trade was also established in 
Quanzhou, Mingzhou and Hangzhou. It provided management and services 
for the outgoing and incoming cargo ships such as the issuing of exit permits 
for Chinese cargo ships, port and customs clearance, import duties, reception 
of envoys and foreign traders, etc. 

Initially Arab Muslim traders came to the capital Chang-an through the 
Silk Route. However, after the mid-Tang period, the overland Silk Road was 
disrupted by the Turks and as a consequence, the Arab traders arrived in 
increasing numbers via the maritime Ceramic Route to major Southern 
Chinese ports like Guangzhou, Yangzhou, Mingzhou, Quanzhou and so on. 
Guangzhou and Yangzhou were the two most important entrepdt centres 
during the Tang dynasty. But following the Song government shifting its 
political powerbase and economic centres to the South, Quanzhou overtook 
Guangzhou as the number one seaport. 

Islam was a new foreign religion introduced to China not by missionaries 
but by laymen such as soldiers and merchants. These pioneering Muslims 
formed pockets of settlements in the capital and trading centres. The attitudes 
of the Tang and Song governments towards Islam and the Muslim minorities 
had great bearing on their survival under non-Islamic rule as well as on the 
development of Islam in China. 

The previous chapter showed that the political ideology throughout the 
Tang dynasty was dominated by Confucianism, and to a lesser extent, 
Buddhism and Daoism. Confucians controlled the government and 
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administration while Buddhism and Daoism were popular with the ordinary 
people and in the courts. Confucians increased their influence through the 
education system and civil service examinations. They also made great efforts 
to strengthen Confucian teachings of humane government and self-cultivation, 
stressing the importance of the regulation of the family and social responsibility 
(Yao 2000, p. 96). 

Confucian ideology continued to dominate during the Song government 
but it took on a new form — Neo-Confucianism. This refers to the Confucian 
revival which advocated the return to classical, humanistic and rationalistic 
Confucianism which differed from the Han understanding of Confucian 
doctrines (Ibid., p. 97). The Neo-Confucian masters like Zhou Dunyi, 
Cheng Hao, Cheng Yi and Zhu Xi borrowed ideas from Buddhism and 
Daoism to develop the Neo-Confucian doctrines. Zhou Dunyi (1017-73) 
used. the Book of Change as the basis for his cosmological, religious and ethical 
system, the five agents, and the concepts of Yin and Yang to identify the 
“Great Ultimate” principle from which all beings are derived (Roberts 1999, 
p. 100; Yao 2000, p. 98). The synthesizer, Zhu Xi (1130-1200) revived the 
emphasis on the Dao, “the Way that all individuals should strive to follow 
and this required a greater emphasis on self-cultivation and a deeper 
understanding of the Confucian classics” (Roberts 1999, p. 100). His True 
Way School later became the orthodox state doctrine. In a nutshell, Neo- 
Confucianism was portrayed as righteous and public-spirited, supporting 
the understanding of life in this world, stressing the value of family and 
community, and opting for the Confucian rites of passage which stressed 
tradition, human relations, social responsibilities and personal commitment 
(Yao 2000, p. 98). Yao aptly concluded, 


As a fully developed humanistic and rational doctrine, Neo-Confucianism 
greatly contributed to the absolute dominance of Confucianism in the 
politics, ethics, literature and culture of China for the next eight hundred 
years. By reshaping and redefining Confucian learning, it also encouraged 
the adoption of Confucianism by other East Asian countries. (Ibid., 


p- 98.) 


The Muslim minority groups in Chang-an and major port cities along 
the trade roads like Guangzhou, Yangzhou, Quanzhou, Mingzhou and 
Hangzhou in the Tang and Song periods posed no threat to Confucianism, 
Buddhism and Daoism. Thus, the Tang and Song authorities were quite 
tolerant and pacific towards Islam and the Muslims. In the Tang and Song 
periods, most of the Muslims in China were affluent migrant traders and 
merchants from Arabia and Persia. They were prominent groups among the 
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foreign traders who settled in the port cities as they were engaged in lucrative 
spice, jewellery and medicinal businesses. They were highly regarded by the 
authorities and thus they were influential and had good trade networks with 
the local Chinese and other foreign traders in China. They had contributed 
significantly towards China's entrepét trade. After the An Lushan rebellion, 
the Tang government raised the import tax. As a result, most of the Arab 
traders shifted their trade to Annam (present-day Vietnam). They returned to 
the China market after the tax was cancelled in AD 834. 

During the eighth century, foreigners and Chinese lived in Guangzhou 
side by side. For ease of control, the Tang government during the reign of 
Emperor Wenzhong (AD 836-840) decreed that the Chinese and foreigners 
must live separately, must not intermarry and foreigners were not allowed to 
own rice fields and houses (Jiu Tang Shu, ch. 177). The imperial decree was 
applicable to the Muslims as well. Since then, the Muslims lived apart in 
separate foreign quarters, called fanfang (#% 3%). Within the designated quarters, 
the Muslims maintained the Muslim mode of life which they imported from 
the homeland. They also preserved their Arabic names, their native dress, 
their Arabic and Persian tongues and languages, and their religious and social 
life. The Song government inherited and further fine-tuned the fanfang 
system. Under the system, a headman was first elected by the Muslim 
community and was then appointed by the authorities to govern the fanfang. 
The headman wore Chinese official robes and was given an office to conduct 
his official business. He was entrusted with the responsibility of receiving 
foreign traders, taking charge of religious affairs and settling disputes among 
the Muslims in accordance with the Islamic law. 

Two oldest surviving mosques were built in Chang-an and Guangzhou 
respectively in the Tang dynasty while the mosques in Quanzhou and Yangzhou 
were built during the Song period. 

The Muslim community in Yangzhou and Quanzhou were good examples 
to show the social and economic life of the early Muslims in the Tang and 
Song era respectively. 

Yangzhou was a flourishing key port along the Grand Canal and the 
Yangtze River during the Tang dynasty. Persian traders came to Yangzhou in 
great numbers in the eighth century. There was a fairly large Persian community 
there. In AD 760, a few thousand Persian and other foreign merchants were 
massacred in a revolt. Most of the Persians in Yangzhou were wealthy merchants 
engaged in the spice, jewellery and ivory trade. They also exported Chinese 
silks, ceramics and medicinal herbs to the Middle East. They owned “Persian” 
shops and warehouses to store goods. They lived in a “Persian” village and 
their ships were berthed at a nearby jetty. A mosque was built during the 
Song dynasty (Wei Peichun 1991, pp. 73-79). 
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Fujian’s Quanzhou replaced Guangzhou during the Song dynasty as 
China’s most important seaport. An Office of the Commissioner of Foreign 
Trade was set up in Quanzhou to handle the foreign trade. It was the 
collection and distribution centre for local and foreign goods. Thousands of 
foreign traders mostly from Arabia, Persia and Central Asia came to Quanzhou 
and engaged in trade. They imported spices and local produce from Arab and 
Southeast Asia and exported Chinese silks, tea and porcelains to the West. 
Many of them settled down and took Chinese wives. A mosque was built 
during the Song dynasty and they lived in a designated fanfang in the present 
Jinjiang area. One of the most prominent and influential Arab pioneers was 
Pu Shougeng, whose family from Central Asia had lived in Quanzhou for 
several generations. He had served both the Song and later Yuan governments 
as the Commissioner of Foreign Trade for thirty years. In recent years, many 
Islamic tombstones and stone inscriptions in Arabic were found. The earliest 
Islamic stone inscription dated 1171. It indicated the existence of a fairly 
large Arab Muslim community in Quanzhou since the Song dynasty (Chen 
Dasheng 1984, p. xv). 

Some general observations on the Muslims in Tang and Song China are 
as follows: 


1. Most of the Muslims came from Arabia and Persia. They were mostly 
traders engaged in the profitable East-West international trade and some 
Arab soldiers who are dispatched to help the Tang government put down 
the An Lushan rebellion. None of them was a culture transmitter. 

2. They were welcomed and highly regarded by the government and the 
Chinese people because of their wealth, business acumen and trader 
status as well as their important role in the East-West international trade. 

3. Though some of them had married Chinese women and lived in China 
for several generations, they were sojourners. They regarded themselves 
as Zhutang (4£)#) which means residing in Tang China while the Chinese 
authorities acknowledged them as hushang (#*/ 74) [foreign merchants], 
or fanke (% #) [foreigners], and their local-born offsprings as tushen 
fanke (12%) [local-born foreigners]. The Tang government 
disallowed them to marry Chinese women but the Song government 
later lifted the ban. 

4, They lived in foreign quarters called fanfangs (% 3%) in coastal port cities. 
These fanfangs developed into natural exclusive ethnic enclaves for the 
Muslims in China in the Tang and Song eras. The Muslim ethnicity was 
thus well protected and closely guarded within the boundary of the 
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fanfangs. They were excluded from the mainstream Chinese society by 
default as well as by design. 

5. Besides traditional Muslim settlements at Chang-an, Guangzhou, 
Yangzhou and Quanzhou in the Tang dynasty, new Muslim settlements 
were found in Hangzhou, Mingzhou, Hainan, and elsewhere by the end 
of the Song dynasty. Mosques were built in Guanzhou, Quanzhou, 
Yangzhou, Hangzhou and Mingzhou, etc. 

6. The authorities not only set up special trade offices to facilitate foreign 
trade to woo foreign traders in general and Arab and Persian traders in 
particular to trade with China, the Tang and Song governments also 
extended freedom of religion to the Muslim community. However, a 
scheme in the form of fanfangs was put in place to separate the foreigners 
from the local Chinese people. It was a situation of economic and 
religious openness versus social isolation. The contradictory policies 
symbolized the problematic initial encounter between two equally self- 
confident cultures, Confucianism and Islam. 


EMERGENCE OF THE HUI COMMUNITIES IN 
YUAN CHINA 


In 1127, the forces of the nomadic Jurchen Jin forces invaded Kaifeng, the 
capital of the Song dynasty. The Song emperor fled to Hangzhou and 
established a Southern Song empire in South China while North China came 
under the control of Jurchen Jin and Qidan Liao rulers. In 1271, China was 
conquered by yet another strong nomadic power, the Mongols. For the first 
time in the history of China, the entire Middle Kingdom was ruled by a 
foreign power. This was a landmark event in the history of China. The 
Mongols not only colonized China but also colonized Central Asia, Western 
Asia and Eastern Europe. It rose to become the superpower of the world in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. This change in the political landscape 
of China and Central and Western Asia had a tremendous impact on the 
development of Islam in China. Under the Mongols, there was a massive 
migration of Muslims from Central and Western Asia to China. These new 
migrant Muslims eventually evolved into a distinct group, the Hui Hui who 
were to become the mainstream Muslim community in China. 

In the thirteenth century, the Mongols, who were pastoral nomads in 
present-day Mongolia, under the great leadership of Temujin had set out to 
conquer the world. After having united the Mongol tribes in 1206, he 
adopted the title of Genghis Khan, the universal ruler of the steppe people. 
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He claimed that he was Heaven's chosen instrument to rule the world and 
declared that all who stood in his way did so in defiance of Heaven’s will 
(Roberts 1999, p. 105). Since 1210, Genghis Khan, his sons and grandsons 
mounted a series of military campaigns from China to Eastern Europe and 
built a vast empire — the largest the world had ever known — spanning over 
two continents, Asia and Europe. Mongol forces captured China, Russia, 
states of Eastern Europe and Islamic states of Central and Western Asia. The 
world empire of the Mongols was divided into five major parts: Mongolia as 
the centre of the universal empire, the Yuan dynasty in China, the Khanate 
of Chaghatay in the Middle East, the Golden Horde in Russia and the 
Khanate of IL-Khans in Persia (Armstrong 2000, p. 84; Shagdar 2000, 
p.. 130). 

Although Genghis Khan claimed that he was armed with Heaven's 
mandate, the Mongols’ successful conquests were based on superior military 
might rather than the Chinese concept of ‘de’ (4%) [virtue]. He controlled and 
disciplined his nomadic hordes and turned them into a superior fighting 
machine with a destructive power that the world had never seen before. 
Rulers in defiance saw their cities turned into ruins and people massacred 
(Wang Gungwu 1968z, p. 34; Armstrong 2000, p. 82). Apart from the 
immense size of the territory involved, the Mongols were faced with the 
complexity of the problem to reconcile the two entirely different nomadic 
and sedentary worlds within the framework of a single empire. 

The Mongols founded the Yuan dynasty (1271-1368) under Kublai 
Khan (the grandson of Genghis Khan) in China and territories in the Islamic 
heartlands of Central and Western Asia. The Mongols faced great problems 
of ruling such a huge racially and religiously diverse empire. They were a 
minority nomadic group in Northern China. Despite their superior military 
might, their culture was not well developed and they believed in shamanism. 
They were caught in a dilemma about how to govern this vast empire 
consisting of populations culturally more advanced and territorially a thousand 
times larger than their own. This dilemma was prominently highlighted in a 
famous quotation that although the empire had been conquered on horseback, 
it could not be administered on horseback (Roberts 1999, p. 106). Especially 
complicated was how to manage the occupied Han Chinese and Chinese 
culture. In the course of coming to terms with the Han Chinese and Chinese 
culture, the Yuan government proactively resettled the Muslims from Central 
Asia to various parts of China. It was in this historical context that Islam came 
to be prominent on the China stage. 

In China, the Yuan emperors retained many basic features of the Song 
government like the six ministries and the traditional division between the 
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civil, military and supervisory branches of government. However, 
Confucianism had lost its dominant status as a state political ideology. 
Though Chinese court ceremonial and Confucian rites were adopted, the 
examination system was not restored by Kublai Khan as he wanted to widen 
his choice of officials other than the Confucian scholars. The examination 
system was restored towards the later part of the Yuan dynasty but it was open 
to all Chinese, Mongol and Semu Muslim candidates, favouring especially the 
Mongol candidates. Hence, Confucian scholars became alienated. In fact, the 
Mongol rulers were colonizers and thus placed Confucian scholars in a 
dilemma. Their attitudes were mixed, ranging from working for the Yuan 
administration with the hope to Sinicize the Mongols within the government, 
to rejecting offers to serve the Mongol government. Many Confucian scholars 
withdrew from worldly affairs as a protest against Mongol rule. Moreover, the 
Yuan government was not in favour of adopting the Sinicized (Mahayana) 
Buddhism. Instead, Tibetan Buddhism or Lamaism was given a privileged 
status and a Tibetan monk was put in charge of all Buddhist clergy. 
Nevertheless, the Yuan government was tolerant and liberal towards religion. 

The Mongols’ attitude towards Confucianism and Chinese Buddhism 
reflected their deep concern about the influence of Chinese culture in 
government. But the fundamental issue was how to keep Mongols’ supreme 
power in an ocean of Chinese people. They needed the support of foreign 
loyalist groups to neutralize and counterbalance the Chinese influence in the 
bureaucracy, government, trade, and many other fields. The Yuan government 
identified Muslims from the Mongol occupied territories such as Arabia, 
Persia and Central Asia to perform such a role. These Muslims were collectively 
called Semu ren by the Yuan government. They were trusted by the Yuan 
government probably because of their track record of loyalty and active 
participation in Kublai Khan’s war against the Southern Song dynasty as well 
as their dynamic role in the East-West trade. In Mongols’ westward military 
campaigns to conquer the Arab Muslim world, many Arab, Persian and 
Central Asian Muslims were captured and drafted to form the Hui Hui army 
to fight alongside the Mongol army to capture the kingdoms of Jin, Xi Liao, 
Islamic Central Asian and Xi Xia as well as the Southern Song Empire. When 
the war was over, they were directed to stay put. Most of them were garrisoned 
in Northwestern China. Later, some troops were moved to south of the 
Yangtze River. Most of these Muslim soldiers came to China without their 
families. They later married local women and settled down in China. 

The Mongols also captured a great number of craftsmen and workers at 
Bukhara and Samarkand in Central Asia, who were sent to different places in 
China. During the Ogodei era, Mongols captured 30,000 craftsmen in 
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Samarkand and among them 3,000 households were moved to Hebei to 
engage in weaving fabrics (Qiu Shusen 1996, p. 136). 

During the Yuan dynasty, thanks to the safety of the trade routes, 
intercontinental and international trade increased tremendously. More and 
more Arab and Persian merchants came to be based in China. They imported 
camels, horses, carpets, medicines and spices and exported Chinese cotton, 
silk, porcelains, lacquerware, ginger and cassia (Shagdar 2000, p. 136). 
Similarly, many missionaries, scholars, technicians, engineers, astronomers, 
physicians, artists and others from Arabia, Persia and Central Asia joined the 
wave of migrants and flocked to China. Consequently, the Muslim population 
in China increased significantly and Hui settlements were found in provinces 
in Western China like Gansu, Qinghai, Shaanxi, Ningxia, Yunnan and Xinjiang 
and elsewhere. 

Kublai Khan realized the importance of maintaining Mongolian supreme 
power through authoritarian rule. He perceived that as a vital survival tactic 
to ensure the absolute rule in China, a country which was culturally and 
economically more advanced and with a population thousands of times that 
of the Mongols. Therefore, the Yuan emperors took every step to contain the 
vast Chinese population with the assistance of the Hui ethnic group, a 
strategic partner in ruling China. A two-pronged racial policy was implemented 
with an obvious aim to raise the social status of the newly arrived Muslims 
from Central Asia while downgrading the social status of the Chinese. Muslims 
were thus positioned above the Chinese in a new social hierarchy. Kublai 
Khan implemented a divide-and-rule racial policy and divided the population 
into four groups: the Mongols at the top of the social pyramid, below them 
the semu ren (generally a reference to miscellaneous foreigners, most of whom 
were Western and Central Asian Muslims), then the Han Chinese and lastly 
the nan ren (#4 A), the Chinese of the newly-conquered South (Yu Zhengui 
1996, p. 82). The policy ensured the unchallenged ruling class position of the 
Mongols. The Semu people were given privileges with enhanced legal and 
social status. On the other hand, the Chinese people were not only sub- 
divided into the Northern and Southern Chinese but were also humiliated to 
fall from the top to the bottom of the social hierarchy in their own country. 
The system clearly discriminated against the Chinese, especially in government 
service, legal and social status, quota in civil service examination and legal 
matters, etc. 

On legal matters, the Mongols and Semu people were tried according to 
Mongol law while the Chinese were tried according to Chinese law. Legal 
cases involving both Mongols and Chinese were dealt with in special courts. 
The Chinese were prohibited to retaliate if assaulted by a Mongol. If Semu 
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people were caught in the act of stealing, they were not dealt with (Yuan Shi, 
ch. 102). 

The Mongol emperors were suspicious of Chinese officials. So all 
government departments were headed by the Mongols and Semu Muslim 
officials were always appointed to assist the Mongol heads to check the work 
of the Chinese officials (Yuan Shi, ch. 6). A significant number of Semu 
Muslims were also employed by the early Mongol emperors in key positions 
in China. They performed a wide variety of specialized tasks in the fields of 
finance, medicine, astronomy and architecture. For example, Kublai Khan 
appointed Abd al-Rahman as head of the imperial finance in charge of state 
financial administration. His key responsibility was to raise state revenue by 
increasing the number of households liable to pay tax and instituting profitable 
state monopolies on tea, liquor, vinegar, gold and silver (Yuan Shi, ch. 205; 
Roberts 1999, p. 110; Arnold 2001, p. 296). Another senior Semu 
administrator was Umar Shams al-Din, commonly known as Sayid Ajall. He 
was entrusted by Kublai Khan initially to manage the imperial finance and 
later rose to be the governor of Yunnan (see case study on Sayid Ajall 
Shamsuddin in this chapter). His eldest son Nasuraddin and third son 
Hussein also held senior appointments in the Yuan administration. Another 
Semu official, Pu Shougeng, served in the Song and Yuan governments as the 
Commissioner for Foreign Trade in Quanzhou. 

Household registration was an important tool for managing subjects and 
for revenue collection purposes. After decades of war and due to demographic 
change arising from the mass eastward migration of Muslims from Central 
and Western Asia to China, there was an urgent need to embark on an 
empire-wide household registration exercise. An imperial decree was issued 
by Ogodei Khan in 1235 to lay down preliminary basic regulations on 
household registration of all subjects including Han Chinese, Central and 
Western Asians within the Mongol universal empire. It was fine-tuned by 
Monke Khan and Kublai Khan in 1252 and 1271, respectively. According to 
the household regulations, each household was grouped by race and 
employment. The racial classification included Hui Huis, Mongols, Han 
Chinese, Qidans and Uighurs and others. The employment groupings 
included, for example, soldiers, artisans, craftsmen, farmers, merchants and 
so on (Qiu Shusen 1996, pp. 144-45). For the first time in Chinese history, 
the Hui Hui or Semu Muslims were acknowledged as subjects of China. 

Both the division of population and household registration during the 
Yuan dynasty were significant milestones in the history of the Muslims in 
China. It signified that the Hui Hui Muslims were stakeholders rather 
than sojourners. 
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CASE STUDY OF A PROMINENT SEMU MUSLIM IN 
YUAN CHINA 


The Yunnan governor during the Yuan dynasty, Sayid Ajall Shamsuddin, was 
the sixth generation ancestor of Admiral Cheng Ho (Zheng He). He was one 
of the few high-ranking Semu officials in the Mongol government. Sayid Ajall 
Shamsuddin was born into a Muslim family in Central Asia’s Bukhara. His 
grandfather was a nobleman in Bukhara, who surrendered to Genghis Khan. 
He came to China and joined Kublai Khan’s armed forces. In 1264, he was 
handpicked by Kublai Khan to be the first governor of Shaanxi-Sichuan to 
manage finance. He took part in the battle capturing Xianyang. 

In 1274, Kublai Khan sent him to govern Yunnan as its governor. He was 
sixty-three years of age then. At that time, Yunnan was ruled by military 
personnel and there was no proper administrative structure. Contradictory 
policies were sometimes made by different heads. So Shamsuddin proposed 
to Kublai Khan to streamline the administration by putting the commission 
of pacification and marshal’s department under the purview of the provincial 
government. Yunnan’s administration was thus unified. 

In 1276, he re-organized the local governments by forming four 
administrative units, the Lu (region), Fu (prefecture), Zhou (division) and 
Xian (district). The administrative units were governed by civilian heads. He 
also moved the provincial capital from Dali to Kunming. Hence, Kunming 
had officially become the political, economic and cultural centre of the 
province. Yunnan became one of the eleven provinces under the Yuan 
government. Shamsuddin’s sincerity gained him respect from the minority 
ethnic groups and all lived peacefully and harmoniously under his governorship. 

His economic policy was to reduce taxes, pacify displaced populations, 
and care for the aged, build schools, promote Confucianism and develop 
production lines. Several military camps were given land to till and became 
self-sufficient. In this exercise, a total of 200,000 mu? of farm land were 
allocated to these military colonists. Yunnan used to plant low-yielding crops. 
He introduced the planting of rice, hemp and mulberry trees, and advanced 
techniques and tools so as to improve people’s livelihood. 

Shamsuddin attached great importance to irrigation and water 
conservation. He built the Songhua Dam and several rivers were widened and 
an irrigation system for Kunming was formed. Posterity is the beneficiary of 
the Songhua Dam built by him. He promoted education especially in 
Confucianism in Yunnan. In 1274, he constructed Yunnan’s first Confucius 
temple-cum-school in Wuhua Hill. The main hall was dedicated to Confucius 
and his key disciples. Students were few at first. Eventually the number 
increased and even came from minority groups. 
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Courier stations were established to link Yunnan to other provinces. This 
was to facilitate the development of trade. He also reformed the wedding 
ceremony and funeral ritual. In 1279, he passed away in Kunming and was 
buried in Wuliduo. Later his tomb was shifted to Songhua Dam. On the day 
of the funeral, people lined the streets to mourn his death. The king of 
neighbouring Jiaozhi (present-day Vietnam) sent an envoy to attend the 
funeral and convey the king’s condolences (Zheng He Shishi 2005, pp. 28-29). 

The Mongols believed in shanmanism but the Yuan government adopted 
a policy of religious freedom. Under Mongol rule, many Muslims from 
Central and Western Asia flocked to China because of the government’s 
preferential treatment of Muslims. Thus, the Muslim population increased 
significantly during the Yuan dynasty and Islam spread widely in China. The 
government did not restrict their living quarters to fanfangs. Thus the Hui 
Huis either continued to live in ethnic enclaves or among the Han Chinese. 

The Yuan government established the Department of Qadi in both the 
central and local governments handling Muslim religious, civil and legal 
affairs in accordance with the Islamic law. The Qadis were preachers, religious 
leaders, judicial and administration officials and elders of the Muslims. In 
short, they were government officials as well as community and spiritual 
leaders of the Muslim communities (Qiu Shusen 1996, pp. 311-13; Mi 
Shoujiang 2004, pp. 24-26). The Qadis also prayed for good fortune for the 
country and for the non-Muslim Mongol emperors. This un-Islamic practice 
laid the theoretical foundation of the dual-loyalty concept, which refers to 
Muslims being loyal to Allah and to the earthly supreme ruler, developed by 
the Hui scholars in the Ming and Qing dynasties. 

In 1311, Emperor Renzhong abolished the Qadi system so as to separate 
the religious affairs from government functions. Thereafter, non-government 
grassroots organizations [/iaofang (4k % )] were formed in Muslim settlements. 
The jiaofang used the mosques as centres and organized community-based 
religious, political, economic, cultural and social activities (Mi Shoujiang, 
p. 28). Mosques were the centres of Muslims’ religious and social life. They 
went to mosques for prayers and religious education. 


CONCLUSION 


Islam spread to China as early as the Tang dynasty in the seventh century by 
Arab and Persian Muslim traders following the overland Silk Route and 
maritime Ceramic Route. From the Tang to Song dynasties, they were 
sojourners doing business in a foreign land. Some of them settled down in 
China. They were known as /ushang (#) 7%) [foreign merchants], or fanke 
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(4) [foreigners or sojourners] and were restricted to living in fanfang 
(27) [living quarters or settlements] in coastal ports Guangzhou, Yangzhou, 
Quanzhou, Hangzhou, Mingzhou and Chang-an. Intermarriage with locals 
was not allowed and interaction with locals not encouraged. They lived in 
their own ethnic enclaves and preserved their own social and religious life. 
There was no preaching activity and few Chinese were converted to Islam. 
The spread of Islam in China was slow during the Tang to Song dynasties. 

Islam expanded rapidly during the Mongol rule in China. The influx of 
Muslims from Central and Western Asia to China had brought changes to 
the political and social landscapes in China as well as the outlook of the 
closed and inward-looking Muslim minority group. Under the Mongolian 
rulers’ political patronage, the Muslims’ social status was enhanced to become 
the ally of the ruling Mongols. They were acknowledged as subjects of China, 
paving the way for the evolution of the Hui communities in China. In 
addition to Quanzhou, Guangzhou, Yangzhou, Hangzhou, Mingzhou 
(Ningbo) and Xi-an (Chang-an), new Muslim settlements were formed in the 
Northwestern and Southwestern provinces of China such as Shaanxi, Gansu, 
Ningxia, Xinjiang, Shanxi, Henan, Qinghai, Shangdong, Hebei, Yunnan and 
Beijing during the Yuan dynasty. They were no longer aliens but subjects of 
Yuan China. Many Semu Muslims held senior posts in government's military 
and civil administration. The Hui communities began to take shape. During 
the Yuan dynasty, mosques were built in Guangzhou, Quanzhou, Hangzhou, 
Kunming, Chang-an, Beijing, Yangzhou, Ningbo, Ningxia, Dali, Dingzhou 
and elsewhere. These Islamic icons became the landmarks of the Hui 
communities which had established and cultivated strong ties between Muslims 
in China and the lands of Islam in Central and Western Asia. Mosques were 
also the focal points where Muslims organized their religious and social life. 
The ethnicity of the Hui Hui was generally preserved during the Yuan 
dynasty. The enhanced social status and localized subjects’ identity given to 
the Hui Hui Muslims began to change the outlook of the Muslims. Towards 
the end of the Yuan dynasty, they became more self-confident and outward- 
looking. There was also increased interaction with the Han Chinese in 
cultural, social, economic and political activities. They began to re-orientate 
themselves to fit into the larger Chinese society. 

The Mongols and Hui Hui from Central and Western Asia also introduced 
advanced Islamic science and technology to China. Kublai Khan formed an 
Institute of Muslim Astronomy in 1271. Muslim medicine became popular 
in China during the Yuan dynasty. Sayid Ajall Shamsuddin used Islamic 
hydraulic engineering technology to build the irrigation system in Yunnan. In 
addition, the Islamic calendar, mathematics, architecture, etc. were also 
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introduced to China. These advanced Islamic science and technology had 
greatly enriched Chinese culture. 


Notes 


‘In Chinese historical sources, they were generally referred to as ‘Semu ren’ 


(& 8 A), which means people with coloured eyes, to distinguish them from the 
Chinese people. 

Hereafter the term “Arab traders” refers to Arab and Persian traders. 

A Chinese measurement unit of land area. About 6.6 mu equals 1 acre. 


5 


THE SINICIZATION OF ISLAM 
IN CHINA 


The dynastic change from the Yuan dynasty to the Ming dynasty in 1368 had 
a lasting impact on Islam and the Muslims in China. The Muslim ethnic 
groups crossed over to uncharted territories and their future was full of 
uncertainties. On the one hand, it signified the end of the golden age of Islam 
as they had lost the political patronage of the Mongol emperors and all the 
privileges attached to it. On the other hand, the founding Ming emperor Zhu 
Yuanzhang reinstated Han Chinese rule and the Chinese concept of world 
order. Within China, the vision and mission set by the Ming emperors 
demanded Chinese influence in all aspects of life among the Han Chinese 
and all minority groups such as the Hui Muslims. In other words, the Ming 
emperors set to Sinicize all non-Chinese ethnic groups within China. Why 
was the Sinicization policy conceived? How was it implemented? How did 
the Hui Muslims react to such a Sinicization move? How did they redefine 
their faith and position in the Chinese empire and Chinese society? These are 
some of the key questions this chapter will try to answer. In short, this 
chapter will explore the conception of the assimilation policy, the Sinicization 
process and the response of the Hui Muslims. 


THE FOUNDING OF THE MING DYNASTY AND 
ITS SINICIZATION POLICY 


In the beginning of the 1300s, the Yuan Dynasty began to face financial crisis 
caused by over-spending on the building of a majestic palace in Dadu 
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(Beijing), construction of Buddhist monasteries, and incurring large military 
expenditures. The treasury was virtually empty. The flooding of the Yellow 
River in the 1340s and 1350s which caused severe famine was the last straw 
that led to the fall of the Yuan dynasty. In 1351, the Yuan government 
conscripted thousands of men to work on rerouting the Yellow River and 
dredging the Grand Canal. The forced labour measures provoked the outbreak 
of the large-scaled Red Turban rebellion. Within a year, the rebellion had 
swept across the Yangtze Valley. 

The founder of the Ming dynasty, Zhu Yuanzhang, was caught in this 
period of social unrest. He was born in 1328 in Anhui, an area which was 
affected by the re-routing of the Yellow River project. After his father’s death 
in the famine, he became destitute. He took refuge in a Buddhist temple for 
a short time and went begging. In 1351 he joined the Red Turban rebellion. 
He rose through the rank-and-file and became the final victor among the 
rebel leaders and founded the Ming dynasty (1368-1644). 

Zhu Yuanzhang grew up in a poor family. As with other ethnic Chinese 
being at the lowest social strata under the alien Mongol rule, he had personally 
experienced racial discrimination and humiliation and this experience left a 
deep impression on him and his political philosophy. The subjugation and 
humiliation of the Han Chinese peoples under the Mongols had heightened 
his sense of Chinese-ness. As soon as he ascended to the throne and assumed 
the title of Emperor Hongwu, he immediately set to re-assert Chinese rule 
and re-establish the Confucian concept of world order under which China 
was the centre of the universe. Apart from China, all other states in the world 
were uncivilized and barbarous. On the eve of forming the Ming dynasty, he 
already saw himself as China’s saviour chosen by Heaven to free China from 
barbarian rule. Zhu Yuanzhang had clearly expressed such a mission in a 
message sent in November 1367 to the peoples of North China. The message 
stated that since the earliest emperors had ruled all-under-Heaven, China had 
controlled the barbarians from within while the barbarians had respectfully 
looked to China from without. It added that the barbarians had never been 
known to rule the empire from within China but since the Song was 
overthrown and the Yuan came as Di (3k) [Northern barbarians] to rule over 
China, all peoples within and without had submitted to the Mongol rule. 
However, the message claimed, the Mongol conquest was a result of superior 
military ability rather than De (4%) [virtue]. Thus, the Mongols conquered 
and ruled over China not by virtue but by armed forces against the will of 
Heaven. He had the sacred mission to carry out Heaven’s mandate to overthrow 
the Mongol rule and restore Chinese rule in China, and he subscribed to the 
notion of universal kingship (Ming Taizu Shilu, cited in Wang Gungwu 
19684, pp. 34-35). 
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Emperor Hongwu was quick to reverse the social order by putting the 
Han Chinese as the rightful master of the land above all other non-Chinese 
minority ethnic groups. Chinese supremacy was the centre of Ming’s foreign 
relations and domestic racial relations policies. The Ming emperor's Sinicization 
policy was an integral part of his autocratic masterplan to put effective and 
absolute control over the population. His sense of insecurity and constant 
fear of being overthrown was obviously a direct consequence of his living 
under Mongol rule and participation in the Red Turban rebellion. 

By the end of the Yuan dynasty, China was war-torn, economically 
disrupted, politically divided and socially unstable. Under the circumstances, 
Zhu Yuanzhang’s most important task and priority as emperor was to take 
measures to stabilize and consolidate his political power and strengthen his 
autocratic rule in a wide-ranging master scheme. Firstly, he established himself 
as a conscientious and despotic ruler with a highly centralized bureaucracy. In 
1380, following the execution of the chancellor of the left, Hu Weiyong, who 
was accused of conspiracy, the emperor tightened his grip on the government 
with several vital reforms. He abolished the office of the chancellor. In 
addition, the Secretariat-Chancellery was dismantled and the authority of the 
military commission was fragmented. He virtually became his own chief 
minister (Roberts 1999, p. 122). He was very hands-on in the running of the 
government. Secondly, he strengthened his control of the population by 
issuing to every household in the country a registration certificate which 
contained details of the family members including occupation and social 
status. These records were consolidated in the registration of population, 
known as Yellow Registers. Besides, a Fish-scale Register was introduced to 
record land-holdings (Yu Guorui 2004, p. 242; Roberts 1999, pp. 122-23). 
At the rural level, village communities were organized into the /ijia (¥ ¥’) 
system. Under such a system, each /i comprised 110 households. They were 
made responsible for the payment of taxes and the discharging of labour 
services (Roberts 1999, p. 123). With the household and land-holding registers 
and the /ijia neighbourhood system, every household was virtually placed 
under surveillance. If anyone was found engaged in anti-government activities, 
his grandparents, parents, sons, grandsons and siblings over the age of sixteen 
would be executed (Yu Zhengui 2004, p. 242). Thirdly, Emperor Hongwu 
had designed an elaborate surveillance operation through the use of spies, 
secret agents and the Jinyiwei (4% %& TL) [Embroidered Guards] intended to 
terrorize the population. This system was later reinforced by Emperor Yongle 
with the establishment of the Dongchang (AJ) [Eastern Depdt] as the 
headquarters of the secret police led by eunuch officials. A separate government 
department, the Board of Censors, was created with the task of checking the 
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work of officials throughout the empire so as to control abuses of power and 
corruption of officials. Fourthly, in order to maintain Confucianism as his 
state ideology, Emperor Hongwu in 1382 revived the civil service examination 
based on the Neo-Confucian doctrines as the main avenue to enter the 
government service. Lastly, he set to bring the non-Chinese minorities to toe 
the line by implementing a Sinicization policy to assimilate them into the 
Han Chinese race. 

One key guiding principle of Ming dynasty’s Sinicization policy was to 
bring the non-Chinese minorities, especially the Mongols and Semu peoples, 
to accept the new rules. The emperor was particularly anxious to restrain 
these two ethnic groups. This was because of the humiliation and persecution 
that the Chinese had gone through during the Yuan dynasty, which was still 
fresh in his mind. Therefore, he immediately set to assimilate the non- 
Chineses minorities by re-asserting the Sino-centric Confucian world order 
which highlighted the idea of Chinese supremacy. As soon as Zhu Yuanzhang 
ascended to the throne, a decree was issued in 1368 to ban foreign dress, 
foreign languages and foreign surnames (Ming Taizu Shilu, ch. 26). He 
related in the decree that since the rule of the Yuan dynasty, the Yuan rulers 
changed all the Han Chinese customs to that of the foreigners. People wore 
foreign dress, learned foreign languages and adopted foreign surnames. He 
added, “...1 order all peoples to resume wearing the Tang costume and tie 
your hair on the head; ...all foreign dress, foreign languages and foreign 
surnames are prohibited” (Ibid.). Consequently, the hundred-year-old foreign 
customs were changed back to the old Chinese ways. 

In 1372, he went further to enact a law prohibiting marriages within the 
Mongolian and Hui communities. “Since the peoples of Mongol and Semu 
have settled down in China, they are allowed to marry Han Chinese, (but) 
marriages within the (respective) communities are not permitted. Those who 
violate the law will be sentenced to be state slaves” (Ming Huidian, ch. 20). 
The Ming Lu [The Ming Legal Code] provides more vital information about 
the marriage law. It states, 


Since the barbarous Mongols conquered China, their ethnic groups have 
scattered all over China. It is hard to contain them. The Mongols and 
Semu peoples are free to intermarry with Han Chinese...(but) they are 
not allowed to marry their own race. If found violating the law, the 
persons officiating at the wedding ceremony zhuhun (#4) will be 
punished with eighty strokes, and the bridegroom and bride will become 
state slave and maid respectively... Prohibition of intra-marriage within 
the ethnic group is to curb the growth of their communities. (Ming Lu, 


ch. 6.) 
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The Ming Legal Code governing marriage regulations among non-Chinese 
minorities reveals that the early Ming emperors were in constant fear of the 
resurgence of the Mongols and Semu peoples. They decided that their 
population growth had to be contained and controlled. The prohibitions on 
wearing foreign dress, speaking foreign tongues, having foreign surnames and 
marrying within one’s own ethnic group among the non-Chinese minorities 
formed the basis of Ming dynasty’s assimilation policy. 

Coupled with the assimilation policy, early Ming emperors also used a 
soft approach to pacify the non-Chinese minorities and assured them of equal 
treatment and opportunities in the new regime. First, Emperor Hongwu told 
them that the Yuan dynasty was destined to fall: “Although Yuan rulers were 
barbarous Yi Di (® 3K) they ruled over China for nearly 100 years. Your and 
my parents have lived through their reigns. The rise and fall of the Yuan 
dynasty is due to fate and destiny. It has nothing to do with me” (Ming Taizu 
Shilu, ch. 53). 

Next, early Ming emperors used the Confucian worldview nei zhonghua 
wai yi di (AF 44 9b ® 4K) [inner Chinese outer barbarous Yi Di] to advance 
their concept of huayi yijia (44 % — R) [Han Chinese and barbarous Yi Di 
belonging to one family]. Like all Chinese emperors before him, Emperor 
Hongwu too subscribed to the traditional Confucian worldview. This was 
China’s demographic reality since the Zhou dynasty, as aptly described by 
John K. Fairbank, 


The Chinese world originated as an agrarian-based culture island. It 
spread outward from North China by the gradual absorption of 
surrounding territories, mainly southward. It remained the center of the 
world known to it, only vaguely aware of the other ancient centers to the 
west. Eventually the steppe nomads appeared on the grasslands of 
Mongolia and created a different but poorer society on the fringe of the 
Chinese world, stronger sometimes in warfare but never in the arts of 


civilization. (Fairbank 19684, p. 5.) 


So, within the framework of the Chinese world order, Chinese civilization 
was considered matchless and supreme (Wang Gungwu 1968z, p. 37). 
Generally, Han Chinese lived in the North China plain while the barbarous 
non-Chinese minorities lived on its fringe. 

In Ming China, this demographic trend did not change much. Early 
Ming emperors had no intention to change it and was happy to keep the 
status quo but assured them of a fair and equal rule. Zhu Yuanzhang stressed 
the importance that the Ming emperors, being the universal rulers, must treat 
Han Chinese and barbarian Yi fairly and equally as they belonged to one 
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family (Auayi yijia 4% & — R). He reiterated these two points in the following 
edict in 1371, “I came from a commoner’s background, emerged as the victor 
and became the emperor. I have decreed that the peoples of Mongolia, Semu 
and others are my subjects. Whoever is capable will be employed.” (Ming 
Taizu Shilu, ch. 51). Emperor Yongle also said, “Han Chinese and barbarous 
foreigners originally belonged to one family. I have become the emperor with 
the mandate of Heaven, all peoples under the sun are my subjects. How can 
I treat them differently?” (Ming Taizong Shilu, ch. 264). He proposed to use 
education as a means to change their alien customs (Ibid., ch. 147). 

It is interesting to note that Ming dynasty’s assimilation policy was spelt 
out in specific cultural terms covering only marriage, language, dress and 
surnames but religion was conspicuously left out from Emperor Hongwu’s 
edicts on Sinicization matters. This brings us to explore Ming dynasty’s 
religious policy. 

Ming’s religious policy too, carried strong political connotation. Coupled 
with the assimilation policy towards the non-Chinese minorities, the Ming 
rulers adopted a pragmatic two-faceted religious policy, one for the Han 
Chinese and one for the non-Chinese minorities. On the one hand, the court 
kept a watchful eye on Confucianism, Buddhism and Daoism. While Neo- 
Confucianism was Ming’s state ideology in government and bureaucracy, 
Buddhism and Daoism also dominated in the court. There were the Confucian 
Education Department, Buddhist Office and Daoist Office in the bureaucracy 
in charge of Confucian education and Buddhist and Daoist affairs respectively. 
The Confucian Education Department was the most important as it promoted 
Confucian education in schools and cultivated future civil servants. As 
Buddhism and Daoism were followed by the majority of the Han Chinese 
population, it was necessary for the court to exercise control over the growth 
of these two dominant Chinese religions to curb their political influence, 
economic strength and wastage of labour force. Restrictive measures introduced 
included setting up special offices to handle Buddhist and Daoist affairs, 
restricting the number of Buddhist monks and Daoist priests and compiling 
registers of monks and Daoist priests, etc. Hence, their potential threats to 
the reign were the main political consideration in curbing their growth. On 
the other hand, the government essentially adopted a non-interfering and 
tolerant attitude towards the religions of the non-Chinese minorities including 
Islam. This was because the religions of the non-Chinese minorities who lived 
on the fringe or in isolated interiors were seen to pose no political threats to 
the empire as the number of their followers was comparatively small compared 
to the followers of Buddhism and Daoism. Both the Sinicization policy and 
this religious non-interference policy had played extremely significant roles in 
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shaping the course of development of Islam as well as the Hui communities 
in China since it gave Muslims ample room to handle their own religious 
affairs. 


EMERGENCE OF THE HUI ETHNIC GROUP 


Historically, there are two types of Muslim communities in China: the Hui 
Hui or Hui community and the Muslims of Xinjiang province and other 
parts of Northwest China. The latter group is a Turkic ethnolinguistic group 
completely separate from the Hui community. Islam spread to Xinjiang from 
Western Asia through the overland Silk Route in the middle of the tenth 
century as the Khan of the Karakitai dynasty, Satuk Boghra was converted to 
Islam. By the sixteenth century, the whole Xinjiang region was Islamized (Mi 
Shoujiang, p. 46). This type of Muslim community consists of various ethnic 
groups like the Uighurs, Kazaks, Uzbeks, Tartars and so on. Because of the 
homogeneity of each ethno-religious group and demographic concentration, 
they have managed to keep their ethnic and religious identities virtually 
intact despite intensive official policies aimed at assimilating them since the 
Ming dynasty (Israeli 1988, p. 108; Ahmed 1988, p. 107). 

In contrast, the history of the Hui ethnic group is completely different. 
It had gone through an elaborate acculturation process and had been 
transformed into a new brand of Muslims in China by the end of the Ming 
dynasty. Hence, the research into the Sinicization of Islam in this study will 
focus on the Hui ethnic group. 

Many Islamic Study researchers have noticed the peculiar ethnic identity 
of the Hui Muslims. Historically, the Hui Hui were not a homogeneous 
group at the beginning. They are descended from Islamic groups of merchants, 
envoys and other travellers who came to China from Persia and Arabia with 
the advent of Islam in the seventh and eighth centuries during the Tang 
dynasty. A new wave of migrant Muslims from Western and Central Asia 
came during the Yuan dynasty in the thirteenth century. They were mostly 
soldiers, artisans, craftsmen, scholars, slaves, as well as traders. These new 
immigrants were brought in by the Mongols en masse as collaborators to rule 
Yuan China. These new migrant Muslims had significantly increased the 
Muslim population. They were scattered all over China and formed small 
isolated Muslim enclaves or settlements particularly in the Northwestern and 
Southwestern regions. This was the demographic distribution of the Hui 
community in China at the beginning of the Ming dynasty. 

The Chinese dynastic rulers had always adopted an ethnolinguistic 
approach as an ethnic qualifier to deal with the issue of ethnic identity. For 
example, the Xinjiang Muslims, the Uighurs, were acknowledged as an ethnic 
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group for its Turkic ethnolinguistic identity and thus they were separate from 
the Hui. However, in the case of the Hui who were such diverse racial and 
linguistic origins, the ethnolinguistic criteria was obviously not applicable, 
but the Chinese governments conveniently differentiated them from other 
Muslim groups in China and regarded them as a separate ethnic group. Some 
anthropologists were puzzled by this pragmatic approach which lacked logic 
and posed research problems.' A noted Islamic Study scholar, Raphael Isreali, 
rationalized this ethnic grouping approach by the Chinese rulers. He rightly 
explained, “In traditional China, when ‘culturalism’ prevailed in the pre- 
nationalist era, non-Chinese people were defined not necessarily by ethnic 
origin but by the extent to which they were un-Chinese in their culture” 
(Isreali 2002, p. 60). To trace the evolution of the name “Hui” would be a 
good starting point to analyse the Hui’s tortuous road to acculturation so as 
to put the Sinicization process in its proper historical context. 

The Hui ethnic group was given different names by various dynasties. 
The change of name interestingly coincided with the evolutionary stages of 
Hui’s assimilation to Han Chinese culture. 


Tang and Song Dynasties: Dashi 


The forefathers of the Hui Hui were the first Muslims who came to trade 
and settle in China during the Tang and Song dynasties (618-1279). They 
came as traders from the Islamic world of Western Asia but of various ethnic 
and linguistic origins, that is, Arabs, Persians and others. As Arabia was 
known as Dashi (K%) by the Tang government, they were collectively called 
Dashi peoples. The powerful Abbasid caliph dispatched envoys to the Tang 
court in AD 758 and they were then known as Heiyi Dashi (BRK) 
[Black-robed Dashi]. So “it was natural that the Arabs and Persians who 
settled in China should identify themselves as subjects of that glorious 
empire” (Israeli 2002, p. 119). However, the name Dashi was used not only 
to identify Muslims and Arabs in China but also Muslims and Arabs at large. 
These Arab and Persian Muslims were wealthy traders who were called by the 
Chinese “foreign merchants” (Fanshang hujia) and were the most affluent 
foreign merchants. A Chinese source recorded that there were 4,000 foreign 
merchants in the capital city Chang-an alone during the reign of Tang 
Emperor Dezong in the early 780s (Zizhi Tongjian, ch. 232). They had stayed 
there for over forty years and they married Chinese women and owned 
properties. They were also prominent in China's foreign trade centres such as 
Yangzhou, Guangzhou and Quanzhou. As they lived among the Chinese, 
their wealth, Islamic way of life and different religious practices were of great 
concern to the Confucian bureaucracy. The Confucian mandarins feared that 
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these mantiao (#& 4%) [Southern barbarians] would pollute the Chinese culture 
through intermarriage and upset the land ownership system through land 
acquisition. Their wealth not only made them the prime target for robbery 
but also invariably caused envy and jealousy among the local Chinese 
community. For example, in AD 760, Yangzhou was attacked by a nearby 
garrison troop led by Tian Shengong (1 #34), who was ironically invited by 
the local authorities to help crush a local uprising. Consequently, a few 
thousand Arab and Persian merchants were robbed and killed (Jiu Tangshu, 
ch. 110). In the 830s, a mandarin in Guangzhou took steps to control the 
Arab and Persian Muslims by ordering that Chinese and barbarians must live 
in separate quarters and must not intermarry; barbarians were also not 
allowed to own land and paddy fields (Jiu Tangshu, ch. 177). Thereafter, Arab 
and Persian traders lived in designated quarters. The Song government 
continued this isolation policy and confined them to living in fanfang which 
became their ethnic enclaves. They virtually enjoyed extra-territorial rights 
and privileges within the fanfang where they also enjoyed religious freedom 
and kept their Islamic lifestyle intact. They were basically Muslims in China. 

The Tang and Song rulers not only made no attempts to Sinicize the 
Muslims but also consciously isolated the Arab and Persian Muslim traders 
from the Chinese population. The chauvinistic Chinese authorities used 
contemptuous terms manliao (# 4#), and manyi (& ®) to identity them and 
made every effort to prevent them from compromising the Chinese culture. 
On the other hand, the Arab and Persian Muslims were also contented to stay 
out of the Confucian Chinese world as long as the authorities concerned 
pledged to provide aman [security] for them to lead a peaceful life according 
to the Islamic doctrines. As such, despite initial tensions, the first encounter 
between these two culturally chauvinistic and self-confident ancient civilizations 
— the Chinese and Islamic civilizations — avoided serious conflicts. Both 
civilizations have a long history of assimilating other cultures. 


Yuan Dynasty: Semu, Hui Hui 


During the Yuan dynasty (1271-1368), the Mongols began to identify the 
Arab and Persian traders as Semu or Hui Hui and the name Dashi disappeared 
from contemporary official records and private writings. This is significant in 
both the historiography of the Islamic history of China and the Sinicization 
process. The rise of the nomadic Mongols as a world super power establishing 
a huge empire from China to Arabia was a landmark event for the Muslims 
in China. Having been conquered by the Mongols, the Abbassid empire was 
no longer a political entity for the Arab and Persian traders to identify with, 
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and consequently, the name Dashi passed into history. The numerous Muslims 
brought in by the Mongols from Central and Western Asia to serve in the 
army and civil service outnumbered the Arab and Persian Muslim traders 
who came earlier in the Tang and Song periods. These Muslims were identified 
by the Mongols as Hui Hui or Semu. Semu encompassed Hui Hui Muslims 
and other peoples from Western and Central Asia in China, while the Arab 
and Persian Muslims were lumped into the Hui Hui ethnic group. 

The Hui during the Mongol rule were placed above the Chinese in the 
social hierarchy and were now part of the establishment. They were seen as 
collaborators with the Mongol conquerors and oppressors. Marco Polo was 
an eyewitness to the Mongols’ use of foreigners including the Hui Hui to rule 
China and the hardships suffered by the Chinese under the Mongol rule: 


All the Cathaians [Chinese] detested the Great Khan’s rule because he set 
over them governors who were Tartars, and still more frequently Saracens 
[Muslims], and these they could not endure, for they were treated by 
them like slaves. You see, the Great Khan had not succeeded to the 
domination of Cathay by hereditary right but held it by conquest; and 
thus, having no confidence in the natives, he put all authority in the 
hands of Tartars, Saracens and Christians, who were attached to his 
household and devoted to his service, and were themselves foreigners in 


Cathay. (Marco Polo 1871, p. 153.) 


The Yuan government issued household certificates to them and they 
began to form settlements in major cities and remote areas. Under the 
Mongols’ political patronage, the Hui Hui Muslims no longer hid in their 
ethnic enclaves but led a high-profiled social and religious life in public in 
their urban quarters, as a contemporary Arab traveller Ibn Battuta in 1342 
observed: “The markets in the Muslim sections are similar to those in Muslim 
lands. In the cities there are mosques and muezzins, we heard them calling for 
prayer” (Ibn Battuta, p. 285). 

The Hui Hui began to feel attached to the land of domicile. This was in 
great contrast to the self-imposed sense of withdrawal and their secluded 
living environment in the previous Tang and Song eras. This was the golden 
age of the Islamic history in China. Though the Hui Hui began to feel a sense 
of belonging in China, there were undercurrents in their relationships with 
the Han Chinese. Up till now, they were preoccupied with the sojourners 
mindset. This sentiment has been common to all first-generation immigrants 
worldwide, including the Overseas Chinese. So the Hui Hui were in China 
but did not belong to China, just like the new Chinese immigrants to any 
country in the world particularly before World War II. Their stay in foreign 
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lands was only temporary and one day they would return to their homeland. 
However, their feelings for the homeland would fade over time and the local- 
born offsprings of the immigrants generally no longer have the sojourners’ 
mindset. But for Muslims and their children all over the world, this spiritual 
attachment to their homeland, Tianfang (K 7%) [Mecca] and the universal 
Ummah is eternal. The pilgrimage to the sacred Mecca is one of the five 
pillars in Islamic doctrines. Pilgrimage to Mecca “implies Man’s temporary 
suspension of all worldly activities and his realization of himself as a naked 
soul in front of Allah alone. This also symbolizes the unity of the Muslim 
Ummah and the oneness of Mankind” (K. Ahmad 1992, p. 23). For the 
Muslims in China under non-Islamic rule from the Tang to the Song dynasties, 
they were still very much within but also without China. To the Chinese, they 
were affluent Aushang, alien merchants, who also regarded themselves as 
aliens. While the Mongols gave them exalted social status and greater right 
for free and open religious expression, they felt more at home but were still 
detached from their Chinese neighbours, who now saw them as collaborators 
and oppressors. Their high-profile socio-political and religious image would 
turn against them once the foreign rule was toppled. 

The Hui Hui’s nightmare finally arrived when Zhu Yuanzhang overthrew 
the Yuan dynasty. He wasted no time to re-assert Chinese supremacy and the 
Sinicization process gained momentum. All the privileges enjoyed by the 
Muslims during the Yuan dynasty were repealed. The Ming rulers continued 
to identify them as Semu and Hui Hui. They were forced to comply with 
Ming’s assimilation policy which drastically changed the material culture of 
the Hui in the long run. 


(1) Banning Foreign Dress 


During the Yuan dynasty, the ethnic costumes of the Hui were very different 
from the Han Chinese. The Arabs, Persians and Hui Hui had brought with 
them their own ethnic costumes to China. A Yuan source told us that under 
the Mongols’ rule, the Hui Hui wore traditional Arabic costumes and put on 
scarves decorated with ornaments such as pearls (Tao Zongyi, ch. 28; cited in 
Qiu Shusen 1996, p. 321). In order to comply with the assimilation policy, 
they began to dress like all Chinese. Generally, those who joined the civil 
service would wear Mandarin robes according to their official ranks while the 
ordinary Muslims would wear Chinese casual wear. In the rural Hui Hui 
settlements, the elders liked to wear black or grey gowns. When going to the 
mosque, the men put on /aomao (-F ta) [hats], not the Islamic-styled turbans. 
The women wore headscarves — white colour for the elderly, black for the 
middle-aged and green for the young girls. During formal occasions such as 
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attending prayers in the mosque, weddings and funerals, some Muslims 
would wear a Central Asian traditional cone-shaped hat, bianguan (#74). By 
the mid-Ming dynasty in the fifteenth century, through interaction with the 
Han Chinese for over more than 100 years, the Hui Hui already dressed like 
the Chinese. By the Qing dynasty, anyone who wore the bianguan would be 
regarded as an odd one. A Qing Islamic scholar Liu Zhi wrote, “Bianguan was 
a fashion of the Tianfang. It is odd for people in the east to wear it” (Liu Zhi, 
ch. 15). It clearly indicated that as far as the dress code is concerned, the 
assimilation policy has been a great success. 


(2) Banning Foreign Surnames 


Before the Ming dynasty, most of the Hui Hui, Arabs, Persians, Turks and 
others in China kept their ethnic surnames such as Sayid Ajall Shamsuddin, 
Abu, Omar, Abdullah, Hasan, Othman, Yazid, Ismail, etc. After Emperor 
Hongwu banned the use of foreign surnames in 1368, many Mongolians and 
Hui Hui adopted Chinese surnames. But the emperor became alarmed as 
the exercise created an administrative problem which had an undesirable 
political implication. The government could no longer distinguish the racial 
origin of the subjects by name. The name was no longer an identifier of 
ethnicity. The problem loomed large even as the foreign dress and foreign 
languages were quickly being Sinicized. The demarcation between the Xia 
(Han Chinese) and the Yi (barbarians) were fast vanishing. He began to 
question this measure’s political correctness and called for its review. The 
review provides a glimpse into Emperor Hongwu's political thought grounded 
on the concept of Chinese superiority. While he wanted to use cultural 
assimilation as a tool to subjugate the non-Chinese minorities, he had no 
intention of treating them as equals. The Chinese superiority must not be 
compromised and it was not desirable to wipe out all the key demarcation 
markers between the Chinese and non-Chinese peoples. Two years later in 
1370, he retracted his earlier surname banning order under the pretext of 
emphasizing the importance of kinship by keeping ones’ family ancestry, 
otherwise descendants would not be able to know their ancestry. He added 
that that was against the way of the ancient sage rulers. So he decreed that 
whoever wished to revert to his original ethnic name could do so (Ming Taizu 
Shilu, ch. 51). However, the turnabout was only symbolic because the decree 
of 1370 was not an enforcement order but only an advice. Meanwhile the 
tide of changing to Chinese surnames had gained great momentum among 
the Hui within the last two years and it was futile to turn back the clock. As 
a result, the Ming ruler eventually relented and allowed the matter to take its 
natural course. 
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There were two main ways for the Hui Hui to acquire Chinese surnames: 
imperial bestowal and self-adoption. 


¢ Imperial bestowal 
Ming emperors conferred Chinese names on civil servants or persons 
who had performed meritorious or distinguished services. For example, 
an imperial secret police supervisor, Syed Hussain, who was a Central 
Asian Hui Hui, was bestowed by Emperor Wuzong the state surname 
“Zhu” (4). The famous great Ming maritime explorer and admiral, Ma 
He was granted the Chinese surname “Zheng” (#8) by Emperor Yongle 
for his extraordinarily distinguished seven diplomatic missions to the 
Western Ocean. 

¢  Self-adoption 
Hui Hui were also free to adopt their own Han surnames. Some chose 
common ones like Chen (l%#), Wang (£), Li (#), Yang (4%), Bai (4), 
Ma (4) and others. A common practice was to Sinicize a part of their 
ethnic names as Han surnames such as Abu for “Pu” (i) like Pu 
Shougeng (i 4F %&), Shamsuddin, Alaudin for “Ding” (7), Muhammed 
for Ma (44), etc. The name of the Yuan Governor Sayid Ajall Shamsuddin’s 
son Nasuladin was broken up phonetically to become the surnames of his 
descendants: Na (24), Su (#), La (#) and Ding (7). 


(3) Banning Foreign Languages 


The Arabs, Persian and Turks from Western and Central Asia also brought 
with them their native languages to China. During the Yuan dynasty, as quite 
a sizeable number of the Hui Hui occupied senior posts in the Yuan 
government, the Hui Hui’s Persian language was one of the three languages 
of administration in the government service, together along with the Mongolian 
and Chinese languages (Qiu Shusen 1996, p. 313). However, Arabic was the 
lingua franca of the multi-cultural Hui ethnic group. It was also the orthodox 
religious language of Islam. Since the Qur’an was in Arabic, the Hui Hui’s 
Islamic education was transmitted through family education by reciting the 
Qur'an in Arabic. As the Mongol government also held the civil service 
examination based on Confucian classic texts to recruit officials, the Hui Hui 
were encouraged to learn Chinese in order to study the Chinese Confucian 
texts. In daily life, within the Hui community, Persian, Arabic and Turkish 
were used but outside the community, Chinese was the language of 
communication in the marketplace or in business. Hence, the Hui Hui 
under Mongol rule were generally proficient in Arabic, Persian, Turkish and 
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Chinese in addition to their own mother tongue. The Ming rulers’ Sinicization 
policy changed this multilingual environment of the Hui community. To 
cope with the ban on foreign languages, the Hui Hui in the early stages still 
used their mother tongue privately at home and Arabic in religious activities. 
The Ming government proactively established more schools to promote 
Chinese language and Chinese culture. Consequently, by the mid-Ming 
dynasty, the Chinese language had replaced Arabic as the franca lingua of the 
Hui Huis while Persian and Arabic were relegated to a religious language. By 
the end of the Ming dynasty, most of the Hui Hui switched completely to 
the Chinese language in all walks of life, and only a handful of the /iterati like 
the imams and Islamic scholars could comprehend the Arabic and Persian 
languages. 

Ming’s language policy was the most important assimilation measure 
with extremely wide-ranging impact on the Hui. It had played a key role in 
transforming the Hui Hui into Chinese Muslims. It paved the way for the 
madrasah education system, and the translation movement of Qur’an and 
religious texts as well as the syncretism of Islam with Confucianism. 


(4) Prohibition of Marriage within Own Ethnic Group 


In 1372 Emperor Hongwu forbade the Mongols and Semus to marry fellow 
Mongols and Semus, but they were free to marry the Han Chinese. The 
measure, which aimed to curb the fast growing non-Chinese minorities, 
reflected the emperor’s worry about the possible revival of the Mongol and 
Semu power. As the Hui Hui formed the majority of the Semus, the marriage 
law was applicable to the Hui community as well. 

Historical sources seldom threw light on how the non-Chinese Muslims 
and Han Chinese reacted to the marriage law. A Qing Chinese Muslim 
scholar, Liu Zhi, told us that although the Chinese and Hui Hui’s wedding 
rituals and ceremonies varied especially in details, they were broadly similar 
(Liu Zhi, ch. 19 on Wedding). This was because the Hui in the Qing dynasty 
had already become highly assimilated. Modern and contemporary Chinese 
Muslim scholars were critical of the Ming’s marriage law and regarded it as 
oppressive (Yu Zhengu 1996, p. 132; Bai Shouyi 2003, p. 127). However, 
they unanimously approved of their Hui forefathers’ prudence to turn the 
odds into strength to absorb new members into the community through 
inter-marriage with the Han Chinese (Ibid., Qiu Shusen 1996, p. 374). 

Islamic Law forbids Muslims to marry non-Muslims unless the latter 
are converted to Islam. Quranic verses states, “Do not marry idolatresses, 
until they believe; a believing slavegirl is better than an idolatress, though 
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you may admire her. And do not marry idolaters until they believe. A 
believing slave is better than an idolater, though you may admire him” (The 
Koran 1964, p. 30). Hence, Muslims tend to marry within Muslim 
communities. The marriage law of the Ming government had forced the 
Hui to look beyond their closed ethnic enclaves for potential husbands and 
wives. They reached out to Han Chinese men and women and converted 
them to Islam before marrying them. As such, the Hui ethnic group grew 
more rapidly in the Ming era by bringing new Chinese converts into the 
Chinese Muslim community. 

The law and other assimilation measures were significant to the 
development of the Hui Hui ethnic group as well as Islam in China in two 
aspects. Firstly, it helped break the socio-cultural barrier between the Chinese 
and the Chinese Muslim communities to a great extent. The relationship 
between the two communities had been tense. The two communities were 
hostile and prejudiced against each other. The Muslim’s dietary restriction on 
eating pork and Islam’s opposition to ancestor worship had isolated them 
from the mainsteam Chinese society. Ming’s Sinicization policy had 
transformed the cultural outlook of the Hui. The Sinicized Hui Hui now 
wore Chinese costumes, spoke Chinese and carried Chinese names. This 
greatly facilitated intermarriage between the Chinese and the Hui, resulting 
in closer, easier and frequent cultural contact between the two communities. 

Secondly, the evolution of the Hui ethnic group was the creation of the 
assimilation policy of the Ming dynasty. The Hui Hui’s multiracial and 
multicultural backgrounds were matters of the past now. The Islamic religion 
and common cultural outlook created by the assimilation policy produced a 
new cohesive Hui ethnic group. The assimilation process had broadened the 
horizons of the Hui Hui, who were otherwise inward-looking and isolated 
from the outside world. 


RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS IN THE SIXTEENTH AND 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES 


By the sixteenth century, the Hui evolved into a distinct ethnic group but the 
organization of the group was very fragmented as they were scattered all over 
China. They formed Hui communities or settlements in the following region: 


¢ Northwest: Gansu, Ningxia and Qinghai 

¢ Yunnan: Kunming, Dali, Baoshan, Chuxiong, etc. 
¢ Central Plain: Around Kaifeng and Luoyang 

¢ North China: Around Beijing 
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¢ South and Southwest China: Nanjing, Yangzhou, Zhengjiang, Suzhou, 
Hangzhou, Quanzhou, etc. 


Although the Hui Hui were scattered all over, in cities and villages, they 
would congregate in an area and form their own compact communities. The 
ethnic enclave pattern still persisted. This fragmented demographic structure 
of the Hui Hui had more or less taken shape since the middle of the Ming 
dynasty in the sixteenth century. The Hui communities were independent 
from each other but Islam, their collective memory of the past, and the 
Chinese language loosely bound them together as an ethnic group. 

A serious religious crisis arose during the sixteenth century at the 
height of the Sinicization process. The socio-cultural change within the 
Hui ethnic group brought about a new generation not conversant with the 
Arabic and Persian languages. Hence, they were unable to comprehend the 
Qur’an and other Islamic sacred texts which were written in Arabic. As a 
result, their interest in Islam declined. In addition, the young Sinicized 
educated /iterati were confronted with Confucianism and they called for a 
new approach to interpret the Islam doctrines. These two developments led 
to the rise of an Islamic revival movement that centred around the madrasah 
religious educational system and dialogue between Islam and Chinese 
traditional culture. 

In the past, religious education in the Hui community was taught by the 
elders in the family through oral instruction. It was informal and lacked 
system and organization. To overcome the crisis of a declining interest in 
Islam among the Hui, religious scholars and teachers set to reform the private 
religious education system. The new madrasah system used the mosque as an 
educational centre. It was first started by Hu Dengzhou (#5 |) who lived 
in Weicheng, a town in Xianyang, Shaanxi province, in the sixteenth century. 
At first he formed a private school and conducted classes at his home. Later, 
his students institutionalized it by establishing the schools in the mosques. 
The movement received overwhelming response from the Muslims in China. 
Soon, similar madrasah schools were set up in Shandong, Zhejiang, Hunan, 
Hebei, Yunnan and Guangxi. 

The objective of the madrasah schools was to provide Muslims children 
with a formal religious education based on the orthodox doctrines of the 
Sunni School of Islam and to train religious personnel for mosques, which 
were growing at a fast pace. The madrasah school later grew into a full-fledged 
educational system from primary school to college. The colleges were also 


training institutions for new Jmams or Ahungs. The trainees were called 
Khalifah or Manla. The courses included Arabic, Persian, Islamic Law, Islamic 
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doctrines, Quranic annotations and literature. Jmams and Islamic scholars 
were invited to teach Islamic scriptures and religious knowledge. Primary and 
secondary schools provided basic and intermediary Islamic religious education. 
Pupils learned Arabic, select verses from the Qur'an and unique Islamic 
calligraphy of the Hui. 

The madrasah educational system also produced a unique madrasah- 
developed Chinese language. Religious teachers and students began to 
transliterate systematically Islamic terms into Chinese. It contains many 
loaned vocabularies from the Arabic and Persian languages (Wang Jianping 
2001, Preface). 

The madrasah educational system produced many imams and important 
Chinese Islamic scholars who would play a key role in the Islamic revival 
movement in the late Ming and early Qing dynasties. Thus, it could be 
regarded as a cornerstone of the Islamic revival movement. 

The Islamic revival movement which began in the seventeenth century 
also focused on translating and writing Islamic scriptures into Chinese to 
meet the increasing demand for such publications by the Sinicized Hui Hui 
Muslims, and to introduce Islamic doctrines to the Chinese masses and 
literati. These learned Islamic writers and translators were also well versed 
in Confucianism, Buddhism and Daoism. They made an enterprising 
attempt to strike a dialogue between Islam and Chinese traditional culture, 
particularly, Confucianism. They tried in their works to make a systematic 
reconciliation between Islam and Confucianism by interpreting Islamic 
doctrines in the light of Neo-Confucian teachings. As such, they hoped to 
introduce and promote Islam to the Chinese gentry and literati in their 
own Confucian language. 

The Confucianized Islamic revival movement of the Hui community in 
the seventeenth century was not an isolated historical event. It could have 
been inspired by the earlier similar efforts made by the Catholic missionaries 
in Ming China in the sixteenth century. These Jesuit missionaries embarked 
on a similar approach in their preaching efforts to reach out to the Confucian 
literati. Matteo Ricci devoted his time to study Confucian classics and to the 
translation of the Confucian Four Books into Latin. He aimed to convert 
Confucian scholars. Ricci adapted Christian teachings to Chinese customs 
and culture, as well as introduced the Chinese to Western science and 
technology like astronomy, mathematics, geography and mechanical devices. 
He also camouflaged Christian doctrines with Confucian terminology. In his 
renowned work published around 1601 or 1604, Tianzhu shiyi (KR #& X) 
[The True Meaning of the Master of Heaven], he used Confucian terminology 
such as wulun (26) [five Confucian cardinal human relationships] and 
sangang (=A) [three guiding principles] to introduce the Christian teachings: 
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All doctrines about making the whole world peaceful and governing a 
country rightly are focused on the principle of uniqueness. Therefore, 
worthies and sages have always advised the ministers to be loyal, that is 
not to have a second [lord in their mind]. Among the Five Human 
Relationships the most important is that regarding the king, and the first 
of the Three Bonds in Human Relations is that between the king and the 
minister. (Cited in Yao 2000, p. 239.) 


As such, he was highly regarded at court and by the Confucian gentry. 
Ricci managed to convert a number of leading Confucian scholars to 
Christianity such as Xu Guanggqi, Li Zhizao and Yang Tingyun. Their 
conversion to Christianity was with a noble objective. They were Confucian 
fundamentalists who were alarmed by the strong Buddhist influence on 
Confucianism, and they believed that the Christian teachings were one with 
that of the Duke of Zhou and Confucius. Hence, they attempted to purify 
Confucianism and reclaim the earlier Confucian classical tradition by removing 
the Buddhist influence in Neo-Confucianism with the help of Christian 
teachings (Yao 2000, p. 239). In the late Ming period, the intellectual trend 
was towards the belief that all religions, doctrines and traditions were the 
same in essence (Ibid., p. 240). The converted Christian Confucians 
“interpreted their new faith in the light of their Confucian understanding” 
(Ibid., p. 240). However, Confucian scholars soon discovered the fundamental 
differences between Confucianism and Christianity and a leading Ming Neo- 
Confucian Wang Fuzhi criticized Ricci for he had turned “his back upon the 
ancestors in favor of an unclean ghost” (Ibid.). 

It is interesting to note that Wang Daiyu, the pioneer of the Confucianized 
Islamic revival movement, published his first Chinese work, Zhengjiao zhenquan 
(iE 4X 4) in 1642, about forty years after Ricci published his first Chinese 
work. Some Chinese researchers have suggested that Chinese Islamic works 
and the Confucianized Islamic revival movement might have been influenced 
by the Jesuit missionaries (Wen Yongning 2006, p. 229). In view of the fact 
that both movements shared the same goal of reaching out to the Confucian 
scholars in order to convert them, it is highly likely that the Confucian 
Muslim scholars took the cue from the Jesuit missionaries. 


MUSLIM CONFUCIANS [HUI RU (4%)] OR CONFUCIAN 
MUSLIMS [(RU HUI (4% ®)] 


Existing literature identifies Muslim Confucians as Hui Ru (4%) (Kawata 
Rokuro, p. 586). It could be argued that they were more appropriately 
regarded as Confucian Muslims (fi 12). In fact, during the Yuan and Ming 
dynasties, there were a smaller group of learned Muslim scholars who had 
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studied Confucian classics, passed civil service examinations and became 
Confucian mandarins and truly Confucians, among whom the most 
prominent are: 


¢  Syid Ajall Shamsuddin, a Muslim from Central Asia who became the 
governor of Yunnan during the Yuan dynasty. He promoted Confucianism 
in Yunnan. In 1274, he constructed Yunnan’s first Confucius Temple- 
cum-school in Wuhua Hill. The main hall was dedicated to Confucius 
and his key disciples. Students were few at first. Later, even students 
came from the minority groups and each term there were 150 pupils. 

¢ Zhan Si (8%), a Muslim scholar and political ideologist in the late Yuan 
period. He was well versed in Confucian and Daoist teachings. He was a 
prolific writer. Among his works include Wujing si wen (RAS) 
[Questions about the Five Classics], Sishu jueyi (V9 +3 KR St) [Some Doubts 
about the Four Books| and Laozhuang Jingzhi (4% Jz. #4 8) [The Essentials 
of Lao Zhuang). 

¢ Hai Rui (##%), who was famous for his strong anti-corruption efforts 
during the Ming dynasty. He was a Muslim philosopher appointed as a 
Confucian educator in Fujian’s Yanping prefecture. He was a follower of 
Wang Yangming’s doctrines of the Idealistic School Xinxue (*S #) [the 
Learning of the Heart/Mind]. 

¢ Li Zhi (#4), who was born into a Muslim merchant family in Quanzhou 
in 1527. He was both acclaimed and condemned as the greatest heretic 
Confucian thinker in imperial China. He touched the nerve and taboo of 
Confucianism when he challenged the Confucian cardinal human 
relationships. He argued aggressively that the status of the ruler and 
subject, as well as of the man and woman, was equal. He was the most 
idiosyncratic of the members of the Taizhou branch of the Wang 
Yangming’s school of thought. 


The above were all Muslims by religion. They studied Confucianism and 
were known as Neo-Confucians. Unlike Wang Daiyu, they had never discussed 
Islam in their Confucian works. Instead, they immersed themselves fully in 
the Confucian community. Their full immersion in Confucian studies made 
them truly Confucian scholars though they were Muslims. Therefore this 
small group of Muslim scholars well versed in Confucianism would be more 
aptly considered as “Muslim Confucians”. In contrast, Wang Daiyu and his 
contemporary Islamic scholars, though also well versed in Confucianism, 
packaged Islamic values with Confucian ideas and terminology. To them, 
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Islam took precedence over Confucianism. Hence, “Confucian Muslim 
scholars” would be a more accurate term to describe them. 


A DIALOGUE BETWEEN ISLAM AND CHINESE 
TRADITIONAL CULTURE 


The movement lasted for nearly three centuries from the seventeenth to 
nineteenth centuries. According to Mi Shoujiang and You Jia, the movement 
can be divided into three phases (Mi Shoujiang and You Jia, pp. 87-111). 


Phase 1 (1642-78) 
Major Authors and Works: 
Wang Daiyu (£4582) = Zhengjiao zhenquan (ERA) [A True 
Commentary on the Orthodox Faith], 1642. 
Qingzhen daxue (#AKF) [Islamic Great 
Learning], n.d. 
Xizhen zhengda (Av HIE) [Right Answers to 
Truth-Seekers], 1658. 
Zhang Zhong (4k) Si pian yaodao (9 fj #38) [Four-volume Basic 
Islam], 1653. 
Guizhen zongyi (JA #% XL) [General Introduction 
to Islam], 1661. 
Ma Minglong (45 4%) Renji xingwu (1A UBEN) [The Awakening], 1661. 
Ma Junshi (44 &) Weizhen yaolue (2. #--%) [Brief history of Islam 
in Arabia], 1661. 
Ma Boliang (418%)  Jiaokuan jieyao (Aak4# B) [A Sketch of Islamic 
Law], 1678. 
She Yunshan (4-384)  Guizhen biyao (JAH%#) [Basic Islamic 
Knowledge], n.d. 
Wu Zuni (22% 8) Xiuzhen mengyin (SH 4) [An introduction to 
Shariah], 1672. 
Guizhen yaodao (JA 4 £38) [The Road to Islam), 
1678. 
Centre of Study: Nanjing, Suzhou 
Highlights: These pioneering works in Chinese were used as textbooks in 
madrasah schools. Wang developed a system of Islamic thought 
influenced significantly by Confucian ideas and terminology. 
Works were targeted at Chinese Muslims and non-Muslims. 
First dialogue of Islam with Confuciasm, Buddhism and 
Daoism. 
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Phase 2 (1683-1738) 


Major Authors and Works: 


Ma Zhu (3 iz) 


Liu Zhi (*1 47) 


Sun Kean (#)*J J) 
Mi Wanji (KA #) 


Jin Tianzhu (4 42) 


Qingzhen zhinan (i# #48 1) [slamic Guidebook], 

1683. 

Tianfang xingli (KA VEZ) [Islamic Philosophy), 

1704. 

Tianfang dianli zeyao jie (RA FL EM) 

[Principles of Islam], 1708. 

Tianfang zhisheng shilu (RA 2. R) [Life of 
the Great Prophet], 1721. 

Wugong shiyi (A# XL) [On the Five Pillars), 

1710. 

Tianfang zimu jieyi (RA F FEAF SL) [Introduction 

to Arabic], 1710. 

Tianfang sanzijing (RAZFA) Uslamic 
3-character Reader], n.d. 

Qingzhenjiao kao (it ALA ) [A Note on Islam), 

1720. 

Jiaokuan weilun (4%, t&¥E) [Thoughts on Islamic 
institutions], n.d. 

Qingzhen shiyi (i AESE) [Answers to Doubts on 

Islam], 1738. 


Centre of Study: Spread to other regions from Nanjing and Suzhou. 

Highlights: Peak of the movement led by Liu Zhi whose authoritative 
works were respectfully referred to by Muslims in China as the 
Hanjing (XZ) [Chinese Scriptures]. His works were influential 
among the Hui throughout China. He perfected the art of 
using Confucian terms to express Islamic values. The movement 
targeted at the Chinese /iterati who were well-versed in 
Confucism, Buddhism and Daoism. Writings show synthesis 
with Confucianism, stressing philosophical consistency between 
Islam and Confucianism. 


Phase 3 (1840-late nineteenth century) 
Major Authors and Works: 


Ma Dexin (4 4% #) 


Dahua zonggui (K16% 4) [The End of Creation), 
n.d. 

Sidian yaohui (v9 #22) [Concise Exposition of 
Islam], n.d. 

Xingming zhongzi (‘t*? & 4) [Guide to Healthy 
Life], n.d. 
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Daoxing jiujing (38.4T 3% 36) [What is Islami], n.d. 
Shitian dazan jijie (AR. RK A# AR) [On Prayers), 
n.d. 
Ma Lianyuan (43% 70) Bianli mingzheng yulu (# #2 SE GS 3) [Annals 
of Truth], n.d. 
Lan Xu (36 98) Tianfang zhengxue (KF .F) [Right Learning of 
Islam], n.d. 
Centre of Study: Yunnan 
Highlights: Besides religious works, subject coverage expanded to 
astronology, geography, literature, etc. The rise of militant 
Muslim movement following Muslim uprisings in Yunnan in 
late Qing dynasty led by Du Wenxiu against the Qing 
government, symbolized the end of the Confucianized Islamic 
movement. Since then, Muslims shifted from their reconciliatory 
attitudes towards Chinese traditional culture to a more aggressive 
manifestation in search of a more Orthodox Muslim identity. 


The twenty-seven representative works listed above are just a portion of 
a larger collection of works by these Chinese Muslim Islamic scholars. Donald 
Leslie listed fifty-nine such works in the late Ming to the early Qing periods 
alone (Leslie 1981, pp. 1-59). 


CONFUCIANIZED ISLAMIC VALUES (vA4%7224) AND 
ISLAMIZED CONFUCIAN IDEAS (A) 441%) 


The movement of annotating and translating Islamic texts into Chinese with 
Confucian terminology reflected two characteristics: Confucianized Islamic 
values and Islamized Confucian ideas. The Confucian Muslim scholars 
primarily used Confucian ideas to expound and disseminate Islam in order to 
advance Islam’s cause. On the other hand, sometimes they re-interpreted 
some Confucian concepts with Islamic ideas. For example, the Confucian 
Five Constant Regulations (wuchang) were likened to the Five Islamic Pillars 
(wugong). In so doing, they Islamized certain Confucian ideology to put 
forward their arguments. 

Wang Daiyu (£4882) and Liu Zhi (%| 4), the two most influential 
Chinese Muslim theologians of the period under study, had shaped the 
course of the movement. They were all local-born Hui Hui. In contrast to the 
fundamentalist Islamic scholars from Western and Central Asia before them, 
they were typically Sinicized Hui Hui Islamic scholars who were not against 
Chinese traditional culture. Both were proficient in Chinese and Arabic and 
well versed in Confucianism, Buddhism and Daoism. 
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Wang Daiyu (c. 1580-1658) lived in Nanjing and Beijing and was the 
pioneer writer of Islamic values in Chinese. His forefathers came from 
Central Asia to China during the reign of Emperor Hongwu (1368-98), the 
founder of the Ming dynasty. He was proficient in Arabic, Persian and 
Chinese languages and had studied Confucian, Buddhist and Daoist works 
for many years. Wang Daiyu later developed a system of Islamic thought with 
strong Confucian influence. He began to write for both Muslims and non- 
Muslims. He soon found resistance from the Islamic fundamentalists but the 
arrival of the broad-minded mystical sect, Sufism in China helped him to 
overcome the odds. His first work, Zhengjiao Zhenquan (ERB) [A True 
Commentary on the Orthodox Faith], was published in 1642. Later, two more 
works were added: Qingzhen daxue (i #1 K #) Uslamic Great Learning] and 
Xizhen zhengda (Ar HE) [Right Answers to Truth-Seekers|. His pioneering 
work set the trend for future Muslim Confucian writers. While writing this 
work, he confronted and resolved many technical, philosophical and linguistic 
problems, in particular the need to translate concepts of Islamic doctrines 
into Chinese forms easily acceptable and understood by both Chinese Muslims 
and non-Muslims. These were the similar problems faced by translators of 
Buddhist sacred texts a few hundred years ago. 

The Islamic teachings in Wang Daiyu’s Zhengjiao Zhenquan are imbued 
with Confucianism, quoting the sayings of Yao, Shun (legendary sage kings 
in Chinese history), Confucius and Mencius as references (Lee Cheuk Yin 
1997, pp. 86-87). Wang Daiyuan also highlighted the philosophical 
consistencies between Islamic and Confucian and Daoist teachings. 

Liu Zhi (c. 1664-1739) was born in Nanjing in the early Qing dynasty. 
His best-known works were translations from and commentaries on the 
Islamic canon and included Tianfang xingli (KA V2) [Islamic Philosophy], 
Tianfang dianli zeyao jie (KA #4L4=t-L MF) [Principles of Islam], Tianfang 
zhisheng shilu (RA BE R, Life of the Great Prophet) and Wugong shiyi 
(LAF XL) [On the Five Pillars]. Based on the foundation of Wang Daiyu’s 
excellent works, he fine-tuned and perfected the art of using the terminology 
of Confucian philosophy to establish a system of Islamic thought. He earned 
unusual respect from the contemporary Han Chinese literati. His authoritative 
works were highly regarded by Muslims in China as the Chinese Scripture 
or Hanjing. 

The Confucian Muslim scholars attempted a systematic reconciliation 
between Islam and Confucianism. Generally, they found, to a great extent, 
great similarities or consistencies between Islamic and Confucian values. 
Wang Daiyu and Ma Zhu in their line of argument showed the underlying 
philosophically complimentary nature of Islam and Confucianism. Ma Zhu 
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wrote, “Islamic scholars should study Confucianism, and vice versa. Otherwise, 
they will regret for life” (Ma Zhu: Qingzhen zhinan, ch. 8). He elaborated, 
“Hence Islamic scholars who are not well-versed in Confucianism would not 
comprehend the Great Way of cultivating the character [xiusheng], regulating 
the family [gijia], governing the state [zhiguo] and bringing peace to the 
world [pintianxia]. Confucian scholars who do not know Islam would not 
understand the ultimate True One theory. It would be ideal if we could 
choose among those who have a clear mind about Islam and Confucianism 
from our community to study both” (Ibid., ch. 10). Wang Daiyu also shared 
Ma Zhu’s view. He asked, “If the cardinal human relationships of Confucius 
and Mencius concerning self, family, state and the world are similar to our 
teachings, how can we criticize them?” (Yu Zhenggui 1988, pp. 284-85). 
Another Confucian Muslim scholar of the eighteenth century, Jin Tianzhu, 
felt that both Islam and Confucianism were not contradictory to each other. 
He pointed out that those who only studied Muslim books and neglected 
Confucian writings cannot possibly complehend the Truth, and vice versa (Jin 
Tianzhu: Qingzhi shiyi; cited by Lee Cheuk Yin 1997, p. 91). 

To rationalize the Confucianized Islamic reform movement, Confucian 
Muslim scholars developed a theory of the common origin of Islam and 
Confucianism by linking Chinese mythology to Islamic history. This would 
“lend to Islam a historical depth which would be acceptable to the history- 
minded Chinese” (Isreali 2002, p. 100). Raphael Isreali mentioned that a 
Chinese Muslim treatise of the nineteenth century claimed that Fu Xi, the 
legendary first monarch of China, was a descendant of Adam: “He came from 
the West and his offspring are the Chinese. The Doctrine of Islam, brought 
by Fu Xi, was altered in the course of time, but Confucianism is derived from 
it, though it has lost the notion of God, which became confused with 
Heaven” (Ibid.). Wang Daiyu also held that Islam and Confucianism derived 
from the same origin. He suggested that Confucianism emerged after the 
collapse of the Tower of Babel (Babylon) and since then, Fuxi and others who 
spoke the same language migrated one after another to settle down in the 
land of the East, and began to restore their scripts. Despite being far removed 
from Mecca [ Tianfang], they are like the Pure and True and they worship the 
Supreme God [Shangdi] only and absolutely no other religions (Yu Zhengui 
1988, p. 74). 

The Xi-an Monument of the Huajue Mosque in Xi-an of the sixteenth 
century~ reinforced this theory: 


“...Sages have one mind and the same truth, so they convince each other 
without leaving a shadow of doubt. In all parts of the world, sages arise 
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who possess this uniformity to mind and truth. Muhammad, the Great 
Sage of the West, lived in Arabia long after Confucius, the Sage of 
China. Though separated by ages and countries, they had the same mind 
and Truth. The Great Western Sage (Muhammad) passed away ages 
ago...His teachings were: to purify oneself by bathing, to nourish one’s 
mind by diminishing the wants, to restrict one’s passions by fastings, to 
eliminate one’s faults as the essential element in self-cultivation, to be 
true and honest as the basis for convincing others, to assist in marriages 
and to be present at funerals...” (Bai Shouyi 2003, pp. 461-62; translation 
adopted from Broomhall 1910, pp. 83-98.) 


Confucian Muslim scholars harmonized the teaching of Islamic dogma 


with the following critical key Confucian concepts: 


I. 


Worldview: Islamic True One (#—) and Confucian and Daoist concept 
of Wuji and Taiji. Wang Daoyu wrote, 


The True One, the original being of the no beginning, and not the 
being of taking orders. Nothing can be compared to Him.... The 
True One is the Only One, not the Number One. The Number 
One comes from the Only One. The sayings, “the non ultimate 
produces the supreme ultimate, the supreme ultimate produces the 
two pairs”, refers to the Number One. The sayings, “one origin 
brings ten thousand differences”, “ten thousand phenomena return 
to one”, also refer to the Number One. The saying, “the nameless is 
the beginning of heaven and earth, the named is the mother of all 
things”, also means the Number One. The Number One is the seed 
of myriad things in the universe, and the True One is the master of 
Number One. The Way comes from the True, that is why the 
religion of Pure and True honors only the True One. (Zhengjiao 
Zhenquan: 1; translation adopted from Lee Cheuk Yin, p. 87.) 


The Daoist’s concept of “The Way Produces One’and Neo-Confucian 
concept of Wiuji (727) [the Ultimate of Non-Existence] and Taiji (A 7K) 
[the Supreme Ultimate] were used by Wang to bring out Islam’s concept 
of Supreme God — Allah, the Creator of all beings (Ahmad, p. 24). 

The Daoist saying reveals, “The Way produces one; one produces 
two, two produce three, three produce all beings; all beings bear yin and 
embrace yang...” (Cleary 1993, p. 35). So The Way is the original source 
of all beings. 

Neo-Confucian Zhou Dunyi established a universal view that all 
things and human beings were one body. 
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He used the Book of Changes as the foundation for his cosmologica, 
religious and ethical system, and adopted the Daoist diagram of the 
supreme ultimate and transformed it into the Neo-Confucian world 
view. Zhou argues that the origin of the universe (wzji, the Ultimate 
of Non Existence) manifests itself as the origin of existence (taiji, 
the Supreme Ultimate), and that the activity and tranquility of the 
Supreme Ultimate generate yang and yin, two forms of the cosmic 
power from which the Five Elements arise. With the integration of 
the Supreme Ultimate, yin-yang and the Five Elements, the Way of 
Heaven and the Way of Earth, feminine and masculine forces come 
into being and the interaction between these two forces engenders 
the myriad things. The myriad things produce and reproduce, 
resulting in an unending transformation. (Chan 1963, p. 463.) 


2. Concept of Ethics and Cardinal Human Relationships: Five Pillars 
(2), Wu Dian (4.3%) and Sangang (244), Wuchang (2.'#) 

Confucians also had a vision of an ideal orderly society in which 
there were five cardinal human relationships, namely, those between 
ruler and subject, father and son, husband and wife, elder and younger 
brothers, and friend and friend. Members of the society would accept 
their respective roles and bear their responsibilities towards others. In 
addition, the moral and political requirements of Confucianism were 
crystallized as the Three Guiding Principles [sangang] and Five Constant 
Regulations [wuchang], on which Confucian states were established. The 
Three Guiding Principles consist of the subordination of a subject or 
minister to his ruler, a son to his father, and a wife to her husband. 
Whereas, the Five Constant Regulations refer to five Confucian virtues: 
humaneness [ven], righteousness [yz], ritual/propriety [//], wisdom [zhi], 
and faithfulness [xiv]. These principles and regulations are taken as 
Confucian ethics governing social behaviour. They also provide the state 
with an ideological format and equip the government with the standards 
to judge behaviour and thoughts (Yao 2000, p. 34). 

Similar Confucian terminology used by Confucian Muslim scholars 
to expound the Islamic concepts of Five Pillars and Five Islamic human 
relationships (wu dian) can be found. Liu Zhi states, “Islam establishes 
Five Pillars to regulate man’s relations with Heaven and Five Dian to 
streamline human relationships” (Liu Zhi: Tianfang dianli zeyao jie, 
ch. 10). Islam’s Five Pillars, namely, faith, prayer, fasting, charity and 
pilgrimage, form the basis and structure of the law of human conduct. 
Liu Zhi’s Five Dian refers to the Confucian five cardinal human 
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relationships which he linked to the Confucian sangang and wuchang to 
illustrate the Islamic concept of unity with Allah and unity with fellow 
human beings (wmmah, brotherhood): “Five Dian is the constant principles 
governing the relationships between ruler and subject, father and son, 
husband and wife, elder and younger brothers, and between friends. This 
is the law of Nature and firm rules” (Ibid.). In practice, this means 
everyone must dutifully perform his social duties as assigned to him. The 
ruler must rule with benevolence or humaneness ({=); the subject must 
be loyal (&) to the ruler ; the father must care for and be kind (A) to his 
children who must be filial (#) to their parents; the husband must love 
(2) his wife who must show respect (4) to her husband; brothers must 
help (44) one another and treat one another with righteousness (50); and 
friends must provide assistance (‘&) and be faithful ({2) to each other. In 
short, the Five Dian as advocated by Liu Zhi virtually covers all the 
Confucian three principles (sangang) and five regulations (wuchang). 

Wang Daiyu also draws a parallel between the Five Pillars of the 
Qur’an and the five Confucian virtues. He uses the five Confucian 
virtues of humaneness, righteousness, ritual/propriety, wisdom and 
faithfulness to expound on the Islamic Five Pillars of faith, charity, 
prayer, fasting, and pilgrimage, which he regarded as the Islamic five 
virtues [zhengjiao wuchang]. According to him, these five Islamic virtues 
are the cardinal guiding principle of the mandate of Heaven and the 
fundamental to the faith. Other directives are just stems and branches 
(Yu Zhenggui 1988, p. 87). People are not wise, benevolent, righteous 
and faithful because they are ignorant of the cardinal guiding principle 
[dagang] among the three principles [sangang] and the cardinal human 
relationship [a/un] among the five human relationships [wu/un] (Ibid.). 
The cardinal guiding principle and the cardinal human relationship 
derive from the faith. Therefore, benevolence is to show gratitude to 
Allah and His prophets for all His blessings and what He gives us as 
expressed in our absolute faith in Allah and His prophets; “righteousness” 
is to give charity on behalf of Allah; to performing the prayer ritual is to 
thank Allah for His kindness through remembrance of Allah; fasting is to 
give us the wisdom to realize the True One; and pilgrimage is to show our 
absolute devotion and faithfulness to Allah (Ibid., pp. 83-87). The 
Confucian wuchang were thus Islamized and regarded as an integral part 
of the Sinicized Islamic values. 

However, since Muslims must only worship Allah and be faithful to 
Him only, they must not pledge allegiance to a ruler. Thus, Confucian 
Muslim scholars rationalized it by claiming that a “ruler is the shadow of 
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Allah; being faithful to a ruler is faithful to Allah” (Liu Zhi: TianfangDianli 
Zeyao Jie, ch. 12). Like Confucianism, a ruler is the representative of 
Heaven (Allah) and rules the state on His behalf. 
3. Zhong (Xs) [conscientiousness to others], Shu (#8) [altruism] 

Zhong and Shu are important concepts in Confucianism. Zhong is 
defined by the Confucians as “helping others to take their stand insofar 
as he himself wishes to take his stand, and getting others there insofar as 
he himself wishes to get there” (Legge: Analects VI, p. 30) and Shu as “do 
not impose on others what you yourself do not desire” (Ibid., XI, p. 2). 
“Wang Daiyu also suggested that there were no other ways in 
dealing with others in Islam but only zhong and shu” (Lee Cheuk Yin 
1997, p. 90). Wang Daiyu wrote about “friendship” in his book 
Zhengiao Zhenquan: 


“The Sage said, “You should take what you are happy with and 
apply to others. What you do not wish yourself, should be kept to 
yourself consistently.’ It implies that harming others to benefit 
oneself, even family members will become enemies. Controlling 
yourself to benefit others, people from Four Seas would become 
brothers. Therefore, our religion has no other ways in dealing with 
brothers, friends, relatives and neighbors, but doing one’s best and 
in using oneself as a measure to gauge others. That is all.” (Wang 
Daiyu: Zhengjiao zhenquan, 1997; translated by Lee Cheuk Yin 
1997, p. 89.) 


Wang Daiyu used Confucian terms to explain the Islamic value of 


friendship. 


The Confucianization movement to package Islamic doctrines together 
with Confucian ideas significantly strengthened the Ming government's various 
Sinicization measures. In so doing, it greatly strenthened the Sinicization of 
Islam in China. 


A CASE STUDY OF THE ANCESTRAL SHRINE OF 
DING CLAN IN CHENDAI 


Ancestral worship is closely linked to filial piety, which is a key Confucian 
moral ethics and the foundation of familial ethics in Chinese society. Ancestral 
shrines are inevitably the focal point of village life in the rural community. 
On the other hand, Islam is definitely against ancestral worship because 
Muslims worship none except Allah, but Islam considers kindness to parents 
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next to the worship of God: “The Lord has decreed you shall not serve any 
but Him, and to be good to parents, whether one or both of them attains old 
age with thee; say not to them ‘Fie’ neither chide them, but speak unto them 
words respectfull” (The Koran 1964, pp. 276-77) and “We have charged 
man, that he be kind to his parents” (Ibid., p. 522). As expected, the 
Confucian Muslim scholars especially maintained that filial piety to parents 
is important in Islam. Wang Daiyu wrote, “Filial piety is the root of man. 
Morality is to serve God, benevolence and righteousness is to serve parents. 
He who is loyal to God will definitely be filial; he who practises filial piety 
will definitely be loyal. Only if both filial piety and loyalty are satisfactory can 
the Way be complete” (Wang Daiyu: Zhengjiao zhenquan, p. 193; translated 
by Lee Cheuk Yin 1997, pp. 88-89). 

The ancestral shrine of the Ding lineage of the Hui community at 
Chendai, Fujian provides a unique insight into the process of the Sinicization 
of Islam in Confucian China. 

The Ding lineage of the Hui ethnic group at Chendai, Jinjiang, near 
Fujian’s Quanzhou, is a living legacy of Ming’s Sinicization policy. They are 
descendants of Arab and Persian ancestors. The founding ancestor Ding 
Shuode (T 44%) came to settle down in Chendai at the end of the Yuan 
dynasty (Zhuang Jinghui, p. 1). Their ancestors’ graves which bear Arabic 
inscriptions were relocated by the Ding lineage in 1980 to the historic 
Lingshan Holy Islamic Tombs site outside Quanzhou (Gladney 1991, 
pp. 265-66). There were about 20,000 clansmen in 2003. According to the 
Ding lineage’s genealogy, the first-generation ancestor came to Fujian for 
business in the thirteenth century during the Southern Song dynasty. The 
third-generation ancestor Ding Shuode moved to Chendai at the end of the 
Yuan dynasty. He wished to build an ancestral shrine like other Han Chinese 
communities did as a focal point for the Ding clan. His descendants fulfilled 
his wish and built the Ding lineage ancestral shrine, which also served as a 
mosque during the reign of Ming Emperor Wanli in the fifteenth century. 
Though its Ming building has been renovated several times, the Chinese 
temple architectural design and structure remains intact (Photo L1). 

The lineage’s genealogy also clearly recorded that before the mid-sixteenth 
century, no individual ancestral tablets were installed for the ancestors of the 
first to the fourth generations but there was a general ancestral tablet to 
collectively commemorate the deceased ancestors. It reflected the struggles 
that they endured in the minds of the Ding clan’s ancestors during the 
decision-making process. The struggle between being a devoted Muslim and 
a Confucian Muslim was very distressful. To install ancestral tablets was 
against Islamic law but not to install would offend the Confucian concept of 
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filial piety. They stood at the crossroads between Islam and Confucianism 
well before the Confucianized Islamic revival movement that took place in 
the seventeenth century. They decided to compromise to get round the 
problem by not installing individual ancestral tablets but to erect instead a 
collective one without individual names on it. Nevertheless, the symbolic 
general tablet constituted an act of ancestral worship (Zhuang Jinghui 2003, 
p. 14). 

Since the mid-sixteenth century, individual ancestral tablets have been 
allowed in the ancestral temple (Photo L2). The Ding lineage observes the 
prescriptions for properly remembering their ancestors recorded in its genealogy 
with elaborate rituals and ceremonies. It performs sacrificial offerings to their 
ancestors twice annually in the Spring and Winter (Zhuan Jinghui, p. 24). 
Like their Han Chinese neighbours, Ding clansmen go to the Ding lineage 
ancestral shrine, “burn incense, perform ancestral worship, rituals, and make 
offerings. Unlike their Han neighbours, however, they strictly prohibit the 
use of pork or pork by-products in the offerings” (Gladney 1991, p. 270). 
The taboo against pork is spelled out in the offering arrangement Siyue 
(42,24) section of their genealogy: 


On the dates of ancestor’s birth and death, the offerings for the worship 
are the same. But on the death date, a whole ox should be added in the 
worship. The ox used should be of the size of the ox which was offered 
in the worship of the feudal princes. Since our ancestors have served as 
high officials of the state since long ago, the offerings have been used 
until now, in order to spread out the honors of our ancestors... Our 
ancestors’ instructions must not be disobeyed. (Cited in Zhuang Jinghui 


2003, pp. 20-21; Gladney 1991, p. 270.) 


These rituals at the Ding ancestral shrine greatly helped to reinforce the 
ethnic identity of the Ding Hui community at Chendai. 


CONCLUSION 


The Sinicization policy initiated by the Ming dynasty led to the emergence of 
the Hui Hui Muslims as an ethnic group. The Chinese outlook of the Hui 
Hui testifies to the success of the early emperors’ Sinicization policy which 
was greatly reinforced by the Confucianized religious revival movement. To a 
great extent, its success can be attributed to the fragmented demographic 
structure of the Hui ethnic group. The ancient mosques in the Hui 
communities with traditional Chinese pagoda design and architectural layout 
reflect the physical Chinese-ness of Chinese Islam. Ming’s top-down 
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Sinicization policy had coerced the Hui to adopt the Chinese material culture 
(clothing, speech, names, architecture, etc.) but spiritually they were still 
Muslims, albeit Chinese Muslims. They lived in their own Muslim settlements 
surrounded by the large and dominant Han Chinese living environments, 
where they carried on their own lifestyle. They were within and without 
China. They were very much Chinese and yet not quite Chinese but Hui 
Muslim Chinese. Religion had been the crucial factor that had prevented 
them from full assimilation into the mainstream Chinese society, unlike 
Buddhism and the Buddhists. In the villages, ancestral shrines and temples 
were the social focal points. Leadership consisted of the head of the clan or 
gentry. Chinese festivals such as the Lunar New Year and Mid-Autumn 
Festival were celebrated by the whole village. Whereas, the Hui Hui had 
their own Muslim festivals and religious activities like daily prayers and 
congregation at the mosques. The /mam or Ahung were their social as well as 
religious leaders. They were more attached to the universal Muslim community, 
[ummah] than their Chinese neighbours. Both the social and religious 
environments served as barriers for greater social and cultural interaction 
between the Han Chinese and the Hui Hui. The Hui Hui eventually 
developed a split identity of being Chinese and Muslim. Outside their 
homes and mosques they were Chinese but once they stepped into their 
own Muslim world (ethnic enclaves, homes and mosques) they were Muslims. 
This dualistic behaviour of the Chinese Muslims has shown that the Ming 
Dynasty’s Sinicization policy has successfully shaped the Chinese outlook 
of the Hui Hui but failed to erode their religious values. However, the 
Ming Emperor Hongwu was not out to interfere in their religion and had 
given them religious freedom in the first place. Nevertheless, the Sinicization 
policy of the Ming government has given birth to a new and unique type 
of Chinese Islam. 

Why were both the Jesuit missionaries and Confucian Muslim scholars at 
ease with Confucianism? It was because they recognized that Confucianism 
was the influential state ideology and dominant philosophy in Ming China. 
Since Confucianism was not considered a religion, there was no betrayal of 
faith. Both parties knew very well that if they wanted to make any inroads 
into China and Chinese society, they had to win the support of the Confucian 
scholars. This was the historical background and context that the two very 
first historic civilizational dialogues between Confucianism and Christianity, 
and between Islam and Confucianism took place in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries during the Ming dynasty. As to the effects on the 
Confucian scholars, it can be safely concluded that the Jesuits did slightly 
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better than the Confucian Muslim scholars. Chinese sources are silent on 
Confucian scholars being converted to Islam. On the other hand, there were 
Muslim scholars who had become Confucian scholars, for example, Li Zhi 
and the like. Whereas the Jesuits succeeded in converting a few Confucian 
fundamentalists to Christianity, but the success was both shortlived and 
limited. The most important reason could lie in the fundamental difference 
in religious beliefs. Both Islam and Christianity are monotheistic religions 
while the Chinese are generally worshippers of many deities. Muslims believe 
in Allah and Jesuits in Jesus Christ only and they reject the worship of idols. 
On the other hand, though Confucianism is a philosophy and not a religion, 
Confucians serve Heaven or Shangdi [Supreme God]. The many images of 
the gods of Buddhism, Daoism and Chinese folk religion as well as 
Confucianism’s Shangdi are dismissed by Islam and Christianity as idols. In 
addition, the restrictions imposed by Islam and Christianity on ancestral 
worship and intermarriage with non-believers also act as a deterrent. In this 
respect, Buddhism is in a more advantageous position than Islam and 
Christianity. Despite an imported religion from India, Buddhism does not 
discourage ancestral worship nor the worship of deities other than Buddha. 
No sanctions were carried out against Buddhists who choose to marry non- 
Buddhists. Thus, the Chinese had no difficulty accepting Buddhism as 
their own religion. 

The Ding clan episode is an extreme case of Sinicization. The ancestral 
shrine and ancestral worship that evolved in the Ding community by the 
fifteenth century could perhaps be attributed to the social organizational set- 
up at the time. Right from the beginning, the Chendai village has been 
formed based on kinship. It has been a village founded on a single-surname 
lineage at the end of the Yuan dynasty. All the villagers are descendants from 
a common founding ancestor, Ding Shoude. In many other contemporary 
villages of single or multiple-surname lineage groups in Fujian, there would 
be an ancestral shrine for each lineage group as in a Confucian society. The 
Ding clan of Chendai village had already been highly Sinicized well before 
the Confucianized Islamic movement initiated by the Chinese Confucians at 
Nanjing in the seventeenth century. Their ancestral shrine had already been 
built in the fifteenth century during the reign of Emperor Yongle. Initially, 
the clan elders were conscious that the unorthodox Confucian practice of 
ancestral worship was an infringement of Islamic law. The deliberation on the 
ancestral tablet issue attests to the deep spiritual struggle that they had 
undergone. In the end, they had given in to the prevailing Confucianized 
social environment and observed ancestral worship as a public expression of 
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filial piety to which Islam also attaches great importance. The Islamic revival 
movement came too late to change this age-old un-Islamic institution and 
practice of the Ding clan at Chendai village, Fujian. 


Notes 


1 


This has posed research problems for anthropologists. As Dru G. Gladney 
pointed out: “The complex and diffuse identity of the Hui challenges traditional 
approaches to ethnicity theory. Anthropology in the past was ill-equipped to 
address this kind of expansive ethnic identity. Given their widespread distribution 
and lack of cohesion, one may very rightly question the validity of Hui ethnic 
identity” (Gladney, p. 65). 

2 The monument was dated 742 in the Tang dynasty but after close examination, 
recent researchers tend to believe that it was a Ming inscription in the sixteenth 
century in the reign of Emperor Jiajing (Bai Shouyi, pp. 461-65). 
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Statue of Cheng Ho, Stadthuys, Malacca 


Source: Photo taken by the author. 
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THE ISLAMIZATION OF 
SOUTHEAST ASIA 


In Southeast Asian historiography, it is widely accepted that the history of the 
region is generally divided into the Indianized Southeast Asian and the 
Islamized Southeast Asian periods before the advent of the colonial era. 
The spread of Islam to insular Southeast Asia began around the late thirteenth 
and the early fourteenth centuries and signified the beginning of the decline 
of the Hindu cultural influence in the region. This chapter traces the indigenous 
socio-political and cultural landscape in the Malay world prior to the 
penetration of the Hindu culture, as well as the origins and acculturation 
processes of the Hindu and Islamic cultural influences in the region. 


SOCIO-POLITICAL AND CULTURAL LANDSCAPE IN 
INSULAR SOUTHEAST ASIA PRIOR TO THE 
FOURTEENTH CENTURY 


Shamanism 


Insular Southeast Asia is also generally known as the Malay world which, in 
the geographical context, includes “an area stretching from Sumatra in the 
west to the Spice Islands in the east, and from the island of Java in the south 
to the plains of Kampuchea in the Indo-Chinese Peninsula in the north” 
(Osman 2000, p. xxvi). In the cultural context, the Malay world refers 
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to the early archipelago peoples who spoke Austronesian languages 
related to early Malay. They had come south from the mainland either 
by land, down the Malay Peninsula, or by sea to Taiwan and to the 
Malay Archipelago, some then crossing to the Indo-China mainland and 
others to the Malay Peninsula, and yet others across the Indian Ocean to 


Madagascar. (Wang Gungwu 2003, p. 13.) 


For the purpose of this study, a narrower geographical and cultural 
sense of the Malay world is adopted. Geographically, insular Southeast Asia 
or maritime Southeast Asia refers to the Malay cultural and linguistic 
sphere of influence, covering the archipelago of modern-day Indonesia, 
Malaysia, Singapore, the southern-most part of Thailand, the Philippines, 
Brunei, East Timor and some areas of New Guinea. Most of the languages 
spoken in the region are part of the Malayo-Polynesian family, including 
Tagalog, widely spoken in the Philippines, Javanese spoken in Java, and of 
course Malay, spoken in Malaysia, Singapore, Brunei and Indonesia. In this 
context, it covers the nucleus or core geographical and cultural boundaries 
of the Malay world. 

The prehistory of insular Southeast Asia is obscure. These archipelago 
peoples who spoke Austronesian languages began their southward migration 
from the Asian mainland insular Southeast Asia between 3,000 BC to 1,000 
BC. Contemporary research by anthropologists, linguists and archaeologists 
suggest that the inhabitants of the Malay Archipelago migrated from Southern 
China to the islands of modern-day Philippines around 2,500 BC and later 
spread to modern-day Malaysia and Indonesia (Tarling 1992, pp. 102-15). 

The earliest populations of Southeast Asia were animists before Hinduism 
and later Buddhism were imported from the Indian sub-continent. The 
original religions of the Austronesians were shamanism or animism which 
acknowledged that people, animals, trees, plants, rocks, streams and volcanoes 
may contain powerful spiritual forces. The spiritual forces around us appear 
as either good or bad. Good spirits may be guardians of a village or represent 
the souls of the ancestors, and deserve respect and offerings. Bad spirits may 
cause sickness or ill fortune, and therefore need to be diverted from causing 
trouble either by receiving their own tribute or by being banished through 
exorcism performed by a dukun (a traditional healer and spirit medium). 
Elements of these ideas are still found in Indonesia today. The shamanist 
priests were termed Wali and the group Walian. Amongst the various island 
groups, the major gods were those of the sun and of the moon, with other 
deities for things such as the sea and agriculture. Among the East Indonesians 
and Moluccans, the general shamanist beliefs were in the migration of the 
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spirits of the dead and also in suanggi or witches. These beliefs are also found 
among the mixed groups of Papuan extraction such as the Kei and Aru 
(Koentjaraningrat 1972, p. 115). The worship of departed ancestors, called 
begu amongst the Batak of Sumatra, is a form that has sacrificial ceremonies 
carried out by living descendants. This shamanist practice is employed also 
for illness, when the priest will also assist chanting in a special language (or 
in tongues) to induce the spirit to enter the body of the medium. This classic 
shamanism uses animal sacrifices usually centred on a sacred breed of horse. 

The Dongson culture of the Bronze Age also shows the existence of a 
shamanic religion in insular Southeast Asia. Bronze objects such as drums 
and gongs, and other bronze artefacts like axes, daggers and belt-buckles of 
the Dongson culture belonging to the Bronze Age which were found in graves 
in South Sumatra, Java and Bali indicated a sophisticated form of decorative 
art. These beautifully decorated bronze objects with decorative motifs like sky 
on the bronze drums, double spirals, circles linked by tangents and so on led 
Quaritch Wales to believe that the decorative art might have had originally a 
symbolic significance in connection with the motions of the heavenly bodies 
since the sky assumed “a preponderant importance in the Dongsonian religion” 
(Wales 1974, p. 85). Wales maintains that the Dongson drums are a microcosm 
where the ritual scenes depicted on them revealed “their central importance 
in a shamanic religion” (Ibid., p. 88). He concludes: 


In the Dongson drums the egrets and deer, rotating around the central 
star, seem to have given place as actual shamans’ vehicles to the sky- 
voyaging “soul-boats”, more suited to a people who had become riverine 
and then sea-faring. In these boats we see in miniature the Cosmic Tree 
and drum, essential to shamans, and these dignitaries themselves seem to 
be represented by the personages wearing feather head-dresses, and often 
playing khenes or castanets. (Ibid., p. 88.) 


The megalithic cultures of the Bronze-Iron Age in the Malay Archipelago 
also represent indigenous Southeast Asian traditions. Large stone monuments 
and slab graves were found in Northern Sumatra (the Bataks), Nias, the Nusa 
Tenggara Islands and parts of interior Sulawesi and Borneo (Bellwood 1992, 
p. 132). Bellwood states, “Such cultures are rightly famous for the wealth of 
funerary and prestige ritual associated with the stone monuments which they 
have constructed in the recent past, and there can be no doubt that such 
practices in some form go back deeply into the Austronesian past in both 
Southeast Asia and in the Pacific islands” (Ibid., p. 132). The most elaborate 
Indonesian complex of prehistoric large stone monuments lies in Pageralam 
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in Southern Sumatra. This includes large underground slab-lined burial 
chambers which contained a few glass beads, fragments of bronze and iron, 
and carved boulders showing men wearing a variety of ornaments and items 
of clothing, for example, bracelets, ankles, necklaces, ear-carvings, helmets 
with peaks at the rear, loincloths and tunics (Ibid., p. 132). 


Indianization 


The history, as opposed to the prehistory, of the Malay world begins with 
the advent of Indian influence, which dates back to at least the second 
century BC. From the second century BC to the coming of Islam to the 
Malay world in the fourteenth century, Indianized kingdoms were first 
established in mainland Southeast Asia and subsequently in the Malay 
Peninsula and the Malay Archipelago. This period saw an influx of Indian 
immigrants into Southeast Asia and acculturation of native religion, art, 
society and politics took place throughout the whole of Southeast Asia. 
Hence, historians describe the Southeast Asia of this period as Greater 
India, or Further India (Wales, p. 1974). 

George Coedes, an authority on Indianization, aptly summarizes how 
these Indianized states were formed: 


Indian-styled kingdoms were formed by assembling many local groups 
— each possessing its guardian genie or god of the soil — under the 
authority of a single Indian or Indianized-native chief. Often this 
organization was accompanied by the establishment, on a natural or 
artificial mountain, of the cult of an Indian divinity intimately associate 
with the royal person and symbolizing the unity of the kingdom. This 
custom, associated with the original foundation of a kingdom or royal 
dynasty, is witnessed in all the Indian kingdoms of the Indo-Chinese 
Peninsula. It reconciled the native cult of spirits on the heights with the 
Indian concept of royalty, and gave the population, assembled under 
one sovereign, a sort of national god, intimately associated with the 
monarchy. We have here a typical example of how India, in spreading 
her civilization to the Indo-Chinese Peninsula, knew how to make 
foreign beliefs and cults her own and assimilate them — an example that 
illustrates the relative parts played by Indian and native elements in the 
formation of the ancient Indo-Chinese civilizations and the manner in 
which these two elements interacted. (Coedes 1968, pp. 26-27.) 


In short, Indianization was seen as the expansion of an organized 
culture that was founded upon the Indian conception of royalty; was 
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characterized by Hindu or Buddhist cults, the mythology of the Puranas,’ 
and the observance of the Dharmasastra,’ and expressed itself in the Sanskrit 
language (Ibid., pp. 15-16). 

Historians agreed that the Indianization movement was initiated by 
Indian traders who flocked to the region to trade with the natives. Southeast 
Asia was then known to the Indians and Westerners as the “Golden Khersonese” 
or the Land of Gold. The region was also known for its local products of the 
rainforests such as spices, aromatic woods (sandalwood, eaglewood), and 
fragrant resins (camphor, benzoin). Gold and local Southeast Asian local 
products were greatly in demand in the West. At this point of time, the 
Eastern section of the lucrative East-West trade from China, Southeast Asia 
to India was dominated by the Indian traders. Indian traders came to the 
archipelago both for its extremely abundant forest and maritime products 
and to trade with merchants from China, who also discovered the Malay 
world at an early date. This was the first wave of Indianization. The traders 
came peacefully without a preconceived plan. The traders were soon followed 
by the learned Brahmans who brought with them the more superior Indian 
culture to the region. They frequently intermarried with the local chiefs and 
they were often employed by the local rulers. Both Wales and Coedes were of 
the opinion that Indianized kingdoms were soon formed either as a result of 
an Indian imposing himself on the local population or through a native ruler 
adopting Indian culture (Wales 1974, p. 26; Coedes 1968, p. 24; Munoz 
2006, pp. 53-58). 

Munoz felt that the native rulers had played a greater part in bringing the 
Brahmans and monks on board to enhance their status. He wrote: 


It [Indianization] was the result of many factors, with certainly a large 
primacy due to indigenous initiative. It was commercially initiated and 
non-political character, most probably imported by Austronesian 
chieftains in contact with sailors and traders, who found it to their 
advantage to call Brahmans and monks to their courts to bolster their 
status, one of their main reasons being the justification of their kingship 
by religion. Indian culture thus provided an institutional framework to 
already existing but locally limited indigenous political entities, thus 
enabling the establishment of legitimate and permanent relations between 
conquered areas and their leaders, and defeated chieftains being reinstalled 
in their conquered fiefdoms as tributary chiefs. This results in the 
formation, during the 1st century AD, of the first regional polities or 
kingdoms in Java, Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula, whose leaders used 
the new titles of Raja or Maharaja. As well as kingship, these Rajas also 
adapted to their own use some Indian religious rites, literature, dance 
and music. (Munoz 2006, pp. 57-58.) 
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Most of the Indianized kingdoms in Southeast Asia adopted “the Sivaite 
conception of royalty based on the Brahman-Kshatriya pairing and expressed 
in the cult of the royal linga” (Coedes 1968, p. 23). 

Historians also agreed that the cultural expansion process involved 
successive waves, vast and diverse regions and lasted several centuries (Coedes 
1968, p. 32; Wales 1974, pp. 29-30). Munoz observed that these Hindu 
kingdoms were established in three phases: local, regional and imperial phases 
(Munoz 2006, pp. 74-75). As he correctly pointed out that history never 
develops neatly according to plan, the evolution of Hindu kingdoms in 
insular Southeast Asia sometimes overlapped. In general, the political landscape 
in the Malay world during the Indianization era consisted of two regional and 
imperial powers, the Sumatra-based Srivijaya from the seventh to thirteenth 
century and the Java-based Majapahit from the thirteenth to fourteenth 
century, and small and medium-sized vassal, semi-autonomous or autonomous 
local kingdoms. 

Concerning the origin of the cultural expansion, due to the lack of 
information, there is no conclusive evidence to ascertain which parts of India 
contributed more to the Indianization. Historians felt that all the regions of 
India contributed more or less to this expansion but Southern India played a 
greater role (Coedes 1968, p. 32; Wales 1974, p. 28). Wales further concluded 
that the southern half of Greater India (Sumatra, Malaya, Java, Borneo and 
Bali) was naturally more directly exposed to South Indian influences (Wales 
1974, p. 28). 

Table 6.1 shows a brief account of the key Indianized kingdoms formed 
in insular Southeast Asia. This is to give some religious understanding to the 
region before the superimposition of Islam. 

In Peninsular Malaya, Dunsun, located probably in the Isthmus of Kra of 
the Malay Peninsula, was established around the second century. It provided 
an inland trade route for Indian and Chinese traders. It was a dependency of 
Funan. Chinese envoys Kang Tai and Zhu Ying of the Three Kingdoms 
period (AD 220-280) relate that Dunsun converted to Hinduism and 
that there were 500 families of Hu (Indian traders) from India and more than 
1,000 Brahmans from India in the state. The local people practised the 
doctrine of the Brahmans and gave them their daughters in marriage. Several 
bronze images of the Gupta period and one image in the Amravati style were 
excavated in the lower part of the valley. The images from the Gupta period 
consisted of Buddhas and Vishnu resembling those found in Champa (Wales 
1970, p. 5, 1974, p. 27; Munoz 2006, p. 89; Beri 1994, p. 58). 

Pan Pan was also a vassal state of Funan. It was first mentioned in the 
second century by a Buddhist text in Pali, Niddesa. Located south of Dunsun 
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TABLE 6.1 
List of Indianized States in Insular Southeast Asia 


Name Location Size Remarks 

Dunsun Malay Peninsula _—_ Local Funan’s vassal state 

Pan Pan Malay Peninsula Local Funan’s vassal state 

Langkasuka Malay Peninsula _ Regional 

Chitu Malay Peninsula —_ Local 

Kiu Li Malay Peninsula — Local 

Ko Ying West Java Local 

Poli Java Regional Bali 

Kantoli Sumatra Local 

Holotan West Java Local 

Tarumanagara Java Local 

Holing Java Local 

Malayu Sumatra Regional 

Srivijaya Sumatra Imperial 

Mataram Java Regional 

Sailendra Central Java Regional The world-renowned Buddhist heritage 
monument, Borobudur, was built by 
Sailendra kings, Visnu and Samaratunga. 

Indrapura Sumatra Local 

Indragiri Sumatra Local 

Tamalinga Sumatra Local 

Taruma West Java Local 

Kalinga Central Java Local 

Jambi Sumatra Regional 

Tambralinga = Malay Peninsula —_ Local 

Adityavarman Minangkabau, Local 

Sumatra 

Airlangga Java Regional 

Kediri Java Local 

Singosari Java Regional 

Balambangan Java Local 

Majapahit Java Imperial 

Chupo Borneo Local 

Poni Borneo Local 


Source: Munoz 2006; Kanchan 1990. 


around Chaiya, Pan Pan sent tribute missions to China from AD 434 to 
AD 649. Both Hinduism and Buddhism were popular in Pan Pan. It was a 
flourishing commercial centre. Numerous Brahmans came from India in 
search of wealth. Chinese records inform us, “They all learn Brahmanical 
writing and pay great reverence to Buddha's law. There are both Brahman and 
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Buddhist priests. Buddhists eat meat whereas Brahman priests take neither 
wine nor meat. At the king’s court, one sees many Brahmans who have 
come from an Indian order to profit by the king’s magnificence. They are 
in high favour with him” (Xin Tang Shu, ch. 222B, cited in Kanchan 1990, 
p. 145). The Indian traders and priests had close contact with the native 
people and married the daughters of local chieftains. The natives followed 
Hindu social and religious customs. Sati funeral rituals (the burning of 
widows on a dead husband’s funeral pyre) were frequently held. A small, 
probably Vishnu, shrine of the Gupta period was found at Weing Sra. Stone 
statues leaning against trees and a seven-inch high bas-relief of a Buddha 
figure in the Gupta style were also found (Liang Shu, ch. 54; Jiu Tang Shu, 
ch. 197; Xin Tang Shu, ch. 222B; Munoz 2006, p. 90; Beri 1994, p. 59; 
Kanchan 1990, pp. 144-45). 

Langkasuka-Kedah, founded in the second century, lies close to the 
village of Yarang near Patani in present-day Southern Thailand. It was one of 
the most important Indianized commercial states on the east coast of the 
Malay Peninsula. It controlled a considerable share of the trade between 
China, India and Funan because of its easy access to the gold-producing areas 
of Malaya and Funan. Its influence stretched across the Malay Peninsula, 
encompassing two major urban centres, Yarang in the east coast and another 
on the west coast in Kedah. Transhipment between the two centres was made 
easy through the Patani and Merbok rivers. The Liang Shu reveals that the 
state built city walls of piled up bricks, and the wall had double gates and 
watchtowers. In AD 515 the ruler sent an envoy to China. Over thirty ruins 
reveal traces of moats, earthwork ramparts and a network of canals on the 
sites spread over an area covering about eight square kilometres. These ruins 
dated between the sixth and ninth centuries, evidence of the presence of 
numerous Hindu or Buddhist sanctuaries (Munoz 2006, p. 90). Found in the 
ruins were the statues of the goddess Durga and the head of Nandi, the bull 
vehicle of Lord Shiva (Liang Shu, ch. 54; Groeneveldt 1960, pp. 10-11; Beri 
1994, pp. 59-60; Kanchan 1990, p. 147; Munoz 2006, pp. 90-91). 

Chitu was situated on the Kelantan River and hence had access to the 
production of gold deposits of Ulu Pahang (Munoz 2006, p. 92). According 
to the Sui Shu [The History of the Sui Dynasty|, Chitu’s king had been on the 
throne for sixteen years before the old ruler abdicated and became a priest. Six 
principal administrators assisted the king in running the state affairs. One 
official with the title of Kulapati enforced law and order. Each city was under 
the charge of an officer called Nayaka. The court was attended by several 
Brahmans sitting facing each other in two rows. While Buddhism was 
embraced, greater respect was given to the Brahmans. The deceased kings 
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were cremated and their ashes were stored in gold vases (Sui Shu, ch. 82; 
Munoz 2006, p. 92). 

In the Malay Archipelago, Poli refers to present-day Bali. It sent five 
tribute missions to China between AD 473 and AD 630. The territory may 
have included some parts of East Java since all the points of this region 
formed part of an integrated commercial network (Munoz 2006, p. 94). The 
History of the Liang Dynasty records, 


The king of Bali uses a texture of flowered silk wrapped around his body, 
wears a golden bonnet, a bit high and adorned with precious stones. He 
carries a sword inlaid with gold, and sits on a golden throne, with his feet 
resting on a silver stool. His female attendants are adorned with golden 
flowers and jewels. Some of them hold Chauri [fly whisk] of white 
feathers or a fan of peacock feathers. The king goes out on his carriage 
made of different kinds of fragant wood and drawn by an elephant, on 
the top of which is a flat canopy of feathers, and it has embroidered 
curtains on both sides. People blowing conches and beating drums 
precede and follow. (Liang Shu, ch. 54; Munoz 2006, p. 94; Kanchan 
1990, p. 193.) 


Srivijaya rose to be the most important and largest Indianized empire 
from the seventh century. With Palembang as its power base, this Sumatra 
Indianized state’s sphere of influence at its height spread across the Malay 
Peninsula and Java. Given its control of the lucrative trading sea routes, it was 
the most powerful in Southeast Asia, and smaller states in Sumatra, Malay 
Peninsula and Western Java became its vassal states. With its political, economic 
and strategic dominance of the region, its main religious creed of Mahayana 
Buddhism spread to many parts of the Malay world (Osman 2000, p. 4). 
Palembang had become a centre of Buddhist scholarship in the region. Many 
prominent Chinese monks studied there before going to India. Yi Jing on his 
way to India and on his return trip, spent many years in Srivijaya to study and 
promote Buddhism and wrote about the place in his writings. To secure a 
powerful ally against these enemies, the maharajahs paid tribute to the 
Chinese emperors. Srivijaya’s domination declined in the eleventh century. 

Majapahit in Java replaced Srivijaya as the most powerful Indianized 
empire in the region from the thirteenth to fourteenth centuries. Its political, 
territorial and economic influence spread from Java to Sumatra, Kalimantan, 
Irian and Temasik (Ibid., p. 12). 

The pace and magnitude of the Islamization of the Malay world has 
prompted historians to evaluate the extent of Indianization in insular Southeast 
Asia. Generally historians agree that the Indian civilization, particularly 
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Hinduism, is a culture of aristocracy. Hence, while the ruling classes were 
converted to Hindu-Buddhist culture under the influence of numerous 
Brahmans in the court, most of the masses preserved the essentials of their 
own culture, for example, animism and ancestor cult (Coedes 1968, p. 33). 
Nevertheless, the period has had a significant impact and lasting legacy on the 
cultural landscape of insular Southeast Asia. Coedes summarizes its legacy to 
include the system of writing, a great part of the vocabulary, the lunar-solar 
calendar, cosmogonic myths, the great epic themes of the classic Ramayana, 
Mahabharata and the Puranas, etc. (Coedes 1968, p. 34). 


VARIOUS SCHOOLS OF THOUGHT ON THE 
ISLAMIZATION OF INSULAR SOUTHEAST ASIA 


The history of Islam in insular Southeast Asia has been a subject which has 
drawn lively discussion among historians since the 1860s. Like Indianization, 
Islamization is an acculturation process in which contacts between different 
cultural groups lead to the acquisition of new cultural patterns by one or both 
groups, with the adoption of all or parts of the others’ culture. The debate 
focuses on two issues: the origin and the development of Islam in insular 
Southeast Asia. The former entails the geographical and ethnic origins of the 
cultural transmitters. Historians generally accept that Muslim traders were 
the initial cultural transmitters of Islam to insular Southeast Asia. The issue 
was whether it was the Arab or Indian Muslim traders who were the most 
likely source of introducing Islam to the region, giving rise to two main 
schools of thought on its origin. The discussion and debate on Islam’s 
subsequent development in the region, which refers to the conversion process, 
is also touched upon here. 


ARAB-ORIGIN THEORY 


This theory was popular among European specialists, especially the Dutch, in 
the 1860s. Drewes explained the rationale of this school of thought: 


It is obvious that in former times the spread of Islam in Indonesia and 
the Malay Peninsula should have been ascribed to Arabs. Seeing that 
Islam originated in Arabia it seemed self-evident to seek a link between 
this religion and the presence of Arabs wherever both Arabs and Islam 
were encountered. In Indonesia and the Malay Peninsula, Arabs were 
found in many places. So it seemed that they were the ones who had 
brought Islam to the region. (Drewes 1985, p. 7.) 
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This theory was first put forward by a Dutch Islamic law expert, Professor 
S. Keyzer, in Holland in 1859. Since then, it had received support among 
many early Dutch and European historians such as G.K. Niemann, J.J. de 
Hollander, PJ. Veth, etc. However, none of them were clear about when the 
Arabs came and where they came from. While Niemann made no attempt to 
date the advent of Islam in the region, de Hollander vaguely hinted at the 
presence of Arabs in Java in the thirteenth century. Only Keyzer referred 
specifically to Egypt as the origin of Indonesian Islam because the same 
Shiite school of jurisprudence was dominant both in Egypt and Indonesia 
(Meuleman 2005, p. 24; Drewes 1985, p. 7). However, it is noted that 
Southern Arabia also practised the Shiite form of Islam. 

After its independence, national pride prompted the Indonesians to link 
their faith to Arabia which stood for the purity of Islamic teachings. Hence 
in a seminar on “The Coming of Islam to Indonesia” held at Medan in 1963, 
the participants concluded that “according to sources which we know, Islam 
entered for the first time in Indonesia during the the first century of the 
hijrah (seventh/eighth century of the Christian era) and directly from Arabia” 
(Hasymy 1989, p. 7, cited by Meuleman 2005, p. 25). In Malaysia, Syed 
Naguib Al-Attas also endorsed the Arab-origin theory and strongly opposed 
the Indian-origin theory. He said, 


The well-known theory that Islam came from India and was conveyed to 
the Archipelago by “Indians” cannot be accepted. This theory seems to 
have been formulated to fit into the “authochthonous theory” based 
upon observations of merely “external” characteristics of Islam as revealed 
according to trade patterns, and according to past experiences with 
Hinduism and Buddhism. However, what is more important in this 
respect should have been observations of the ‘internal’ characteristics of 
Islam as a religion, for Islam is always understood by the Muslims 
themselves in this sense. (Naguib Al-Attas 1969, p. 25.) 


He added, 


Roughly from the 10th/17th century backwards, all the major relevant 
(religious) literary evidence studied did not record a single Indian author 
or work of Indian origin. Any author described as “Indian” or work as of 
“Indian origin” by Western scholars turned out to be actually Arab or 
Persian, and most of what has been described as Persian has in fact been 
Arabian, whether considered ethnically or culturally. The early 
missionaries too from what is known of their names and titles, have been 
Arab or Arab-Persian. It is true that some came via India, but some also 
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came direct from Arabia or via Persia, and from there via China. It is true 
that some works were written in India, but their origin is Arabia and 
Persia. ..what is more important, their religious content is Middle Eastern, 


not Indian. (Al-Attas 1969, p. 25.) 


In short, he stressed the fact that the Arabic rather than the Indian 
worldview was expressed through these religious literature. Therefore, he held 
the opinion that Islam in the Malay world came directly from Arabia. 

The Arab-origin school of thought is considered to be unconvincing 
because throughout the history of maritime trade between the East and the 
West, Arabs and Persians were seen in India, China and Southeast Asia, so the 
Arabs in Java in the thirteenth century could have come from among the 
overseas Arabs. In addition, apart from Egypt, the Shiite school was and 
continues to be popular in the southern part of the Middle East, India and 
China as well. 


INDIAN-ORIGIN THEORY 


This school of thought was endorsed by most later European (Dutch, British 
and French) subject specialists such as J. Pijnappel, C. Snouck Hurgronje, 
J.P. Moquette, R.A. Kern, B.H.M.Vlekke, J. Gonda, B.J.O. Schrieke, 
G.W.J. Drewes, R.O. Winstedt, D.G.E. Hall and G.H. Bousquet. Though 
they thought that the preaching of Islam was by Arabs, these Arabs no longer 
came directly from the Arab countries, but from India. In fact, John Crawfurd 
in 1820 had indicated that Islam in insular Southeast Asia could be introduced 
by the Arabs and “Mahomedans of the Eastern coast of India” but his views 
received little attention. The credit for proposing this theory was given to the 
first professor of Malay at the University of Leiden, J. Pijnappel, who in 1872 
ascribed the spread of Islam in the Indonesian Archipelago to the Shiite 
Arabs of Gujarat and Malabar (Drewes 1985, p. 8). 

These European scholars assumed that Islam had come to India from the 
twelfth century or later and “their main arguments related to the existence of 
international maritime trade routes, the identity of schools of Islamic 
jurisprudence, and the similarity of gravestones as well as literary styles and 
themes between particular Indian regions and places in the Malay-Indonesian 
archipelago (Meuleman 2005, p. 24). However, no consensus has been 
reached on which part of the Indian sub-continent was the first source of 
Southeast Asian Islam (Ibid., p. 24). 

Pijnappel’s idea of Indonesian Islam having originated from Gujarat and 
Malabar on the west coast of India was challenged by other scholars and 
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instead, South India was mooted as a more likely origin. They argued that the 
spread of Islam to the Malay Archipelago took place well before Gujarat was 
Islamized while South India had been Islamized several centuries earlier. 
Snouck Hurgronje first raised the South India argument in 1883. He said, 


The inhabitants of the Deccan, who resided in great numbers in the port 
cities of this island-world as middlemen in the trade between the Muslim 
states (of Western Asia) and the East Indies, were as if in the nature of 
things destined to scatter the first seeds of the new religion. Arabs, 
especially those who passed for descendants of the Prophet under the 
name of Sayyid or Sharif, later found a welcome opportunity to 
demonstrate their organizational ability. As priests, priest-princes and as 
sultans they often put the finishing touches to the formation of the new 
realms. (Drewes 1985, p. 8.) 


Thus, Hurgronje painted a two-staged process of Indonesian Islamization. 
The South Indians from Deccan first introduced Islam to Indonesia through 
trade and later Arabs came and strengthened the preaching of Islam in the 
region. In addition, G.E. Marrison, a British scholar, added that the Shafi’ ite 
tradition was dominant in South India and not in West India, and that early 
Malay Muslim literature contained references to South India, not to Gujarat 
(Meuleman 2005, p. 24). After reviewing all the theories, Drewes in 1968 
also concluded that the South India theory was the most plausible one. 

Another sub-Indian theory that ascribed Bengal as being the source of 
Islam in the Malay world came about in 1963. S.Q. Fatimi of Pakistan 
initiated this theory, based on three separate sources. First he noted an eye- 
witness account by Marco Polo in 1292 on Perlak and Samudra. Marco Polo 
had then described the people of Samara (where he had to wait five months 
for a favourable monsoon) which has been identified as Samudra, as “wild 
idolaters” who had a king born great and rich (Meuleman 2005, p. 9). Fatimi 
wrote more about this Samudra king, 


From the Malay Annals we come to know that this king, named Merah 
Silau, was a man of humble origin — a fisherman who became rich and 
powerful and carved out a kingdom for himself at Samudra. Having 
ascended the throne he assumed the title of Malik as-Salih, and married 
the princess of the neighboring kingdom of Perlak, which had already 
adopted Islam. By this Queen he had two sons, Malik al-Mansur and 
Malik az-Zahir. To have a principality for each son he founded the city 
and kingdom of Pasai. Malik as-Salih died in 1297 (or 1307) as is borne 
out by his tomestone. (Ibid., pp. 9-10.) 
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Fatimi disagreed with Marco Polo’s observation of the people of Samudra 
as being non-Muslims in 1292. He cited a Chinese source, The History of the 
Yuan Dynasty [Yuan Shi (72 %.)] to show that it was not the case. The said 
Chinese source records that in 1282, a Chinese envoy in Quilon met a 
minister from the kingdom of Su-mu-ta* (Samudra) and advised the ruler of 
Samudra to send an emissary to China. Shortly after that two envoys of 
Samudra, Hasan and Sulayman, arrived in China. Fatimi stated that from 
their names, they were Muslims (Fatimi 1963, p. 10). He quoted Dr de Jong 
as saying in a radio broadcast on Radio Malaya that the Chinese report made 
it probable that Pasai was already a Muslim state before Marco Polo’s visit in 
1292 (Fatimi 1963, p. 10; Drewes 1985, p. 11). 

A word of correction is nessessary on the identification of Su-mu-ta 
(AK) to refer to Samudra by Parker and Fatimi. In fact, the Yuan Shi 
specifically mentions that the said Muslim envoys were sent by the ruler of 
Su-mu-du-la (F AAK#)) which was Samudra. The confusion was caused 
probably by the close likeness in transliteration of the two states or it was 
likely that Parker and Fatimi took them as the same state. Two passages in the 
Yuan Shi referring to the same event should clear the confusion. A passage 
included in the biography of foreign states reads, 


In the second month of the 19" year (of Kublai’s reign) (1282), Chinese 
envoy Yang Tingbi (4% 3 #2) arrived in Quilon...an envoy from Su-mu- 
ta happened to be in Quilon also pledged submission which was accepted 
by Tingbi. In the 4% month...(Chinese envoy Yang Tingbi) arrived in 
Su-mu-du-la (Samudra) and was received by the ruler Tu-ba-han-de 
(£AiL). Upon Tingbi’s advice, Tu-ba-han-de promptly paid tribute 
as a sign of vassalage, and dispatched Ha-san (%#) and Su-li-man 
(## 2 &, Sulaiman or Sulayman) as envoys to go to the Yuan court. 


(Yuan Shi, ch. 210.) 


So it was clear that the two Muslim envoys were sent by the ruler of Su-mu- 
du-la (Samudra), Tu-han-ba-de. The second passage reads, 


In the 9% month of 19" year of Kublai Khan’s reign (1282)...(Yuan) 
envoy Yang Tingbi (4% % ) was dispatched overseas to pacify foreign 
states. Southern native states (4 %) all sent missions to pay tribute.... 
The ruler of Su-mu-du-la (F AA), Tu-han-ba-de (LiR44) also 
sent two envoys (to China). When a minister from Su-mu-ta (# AIA) 
Na-li-ba-he-la-tan-chi (48 2 4 #1) #75) who was in Quilon on 
business heard about Chinese envoy’s call for tributary missions, on 
behalf of his ruler Da-gu-er (47 & JL), he sent (an) emissary to China 
with memorial and tribute.... (Yuan Shi, ch. 12.) 
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Although Chinese dynastic histories are not consistent regarding the 
name of Samudra, which ranged from Su-mu-du-la to Xu-men-na (241 4B), 
and Su-men-da-la (#1) 4/4), the two cited passages are consistent on the 
Chinese name of Samudra and its ruler. Apart from this, as the Chinese 
envoy had met its ruler before, confusion should not arise over the identity of 
the two states. Hence, it is obvious that Su-mu-du-la and Su-mu-ta were two 
native states, each with its own ruler. 

Fatimi’s interest was aroused when he read about Tome Pires’ field report 
of foreign kings of Pasai in his book, Suma Oriental, written in the early 
sixteenth century. Writing in 1512-15 Tome Pires wrote, 


Pase (Pasai) used to have foreign kings, and it must be a hundred and 
sixty years now since the said kings were worn out by the cunning of the 
merchant Moors there in the kingdom of Pasai. The Moors held the sea 
coast and they made a Moorish king of the Bengali caste, and from that 
time until now the kings of Pase have always been Moors. (Pires 1944, 


p. 143.) 


Pires added that there was already a sizeable Bengali population in Pasai, 
which was a rich city where many Moorish and Indian traders lived. From the 
foregoing, Fatimi finally put the finishing touch to his Bengali-origin theory. 

Scholars debating on the origin of Islam in insular Southeast Asia not 
only failed to agree on its origin and development, but also had diverse views 
on the mechanisms through which Islam spread in the Malay world (Meuleman 
2005, p. 25). While most of them focused on the East-West international 
maritime trade as the main mechanism, some felt that it was too simplistic 
and that there was a need to analyse the political and economic motivations 
of the Southeast Asian peoples in converting to Islam (Ibid., p. 25). 

As all these theories on Islam’s origin in Southeast Asia have been hotly 
debated since the late nineteenth century with no consensus among scholars, 
the subject is still very much open for more serious research and scholarly 
discussion. Regarding new approaches and directions, two foremost reviewers 
of the subject, Drewes and Meuleman gave their recommendations. Drewes 
feels that “resumption of the archaeological research in North Sumatra and 
painstaking study of Islam in South India — for which a thorough knowledge 
of Tamil is indispensable — appear to be primary requirements, as well as 
a revised and enlarged edition of Grooeneveldt’s Historical Notes on Indonesia 
and Malaya compiled from Chinese Sources” (Drewes 1985, p. 17). 
Meuleman calls for a new approach to consider a diversity of factors and a 
variety of successive stages in the history of Islam in Southeast Asia 
(Meuleman 2005, p. 22). Both views are useful. As insular Southeast Asia 
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is strategically located along the main international maritime trade routes 
between the East and West, its coastal ports and cities have come into 
contact with traders from China, India and the Middle East as early as the 
second century. An examination of the emergence of early Islamic states in 
the region will reveal that a combination of these various theories was 
in play. This is the main approach of this study on the history of Islam in 
Southeast Asia, with special reference to the role played by Chinese Muslims 
from the Yuan and Ming dynasties. 


EMERGENCE OF EARLY ISLAMIC STATES IN 
INSULAR SOUTHEAST ASIA TO 1400 


How should the term “conversion to Islam” be defined? To put it in another 
way, what qualifies a state to be an Islamic state? The presence of a few 
Muslims in a state may not be sufficient to make it an Islamic state. Various 
definitions have been developed. For instance, Louis-Charles Damais defined 
an Islamic state as “the king and his court officially adopted Islam and carried 
with them the rest of the people” (Damais 1968, p. 570; cited in Manguin 
2001, p. 297). To Manguin, this definition seems to be too restrictive. He 
points out that “the reverse process could also be true, in which the merchant 
population of a maritime town was converted to Islam, and thus carried with 
it the Sovereign, who was in large measure dependent upon it”, and he cites 
the cases of Patani (fourteenth century) and Brunei (sixteenth century) 
(Manguin 2001, p. 297) to support his view. Hence, he proposed a broader 
and more general definition as: “A kingdom will be defined as Muslim when 
the Sovereign, his court and a notable portion of the population have been 
converted.” (Ibid., p. 297). This definition takes into account only the result 
of the process, without considering the order in which it developed. This 
study adopts Manguin’s definition. 

The history of Islam in insular Southeast Asia was closely related with, if 
not originated from, Champa. Located in the Indochinese Peninsula, Champa 
was one of China’s vassal states since the Tang dynasty and it was well under 
its Confucian influence. A Ming author, Yan Congjian (7% 4A 18) ), recorded 
that Ming Emperor Hongwu in 1371 felt that since Champa (people) were 
proficient in the Chinese language, he would extend China’s civil service 
examinations to Champa (Yan Chongjian 1993, p. 248). In fact, the Chinese 
literary standard of Champa in the thirteenth century was comparable to that 
of Korea, but better than Japan (Yan Congjian 1993, p. 249). Despite its 
strong Confucian influence at the court, its state religion was Hinduism in 
the thirteenth century (Manguin 2001, p. 296). However, amid these 
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Confucian and Hindu cultural influences, the discovery of two Muslim 
gravestones (one dated and one undated) in the Phan-rang region in South 
Champa, gave rise to the speculation of the presence of a small but affluent 
and influential minority group of Arab traders in Champa, perhaps residing 
there in as early as the eleventh century. And this group of Arab Muslim 
traders who had played an active role in the East-West maritime trade 
apparently had links with South China’s port cities such as Guangzhou, 
Quanzhou and Hainan since the Tang dynasty, and Java around the fourteenth 
century. The works of Pierre-Yves Manguin and Anthony Reid on Champa 
had shed new light on the source of Islam in Java via Champa (Manguin 
2001; Reid 1993, pp. 30-33). 

The above-mentioned two Arabic inscriptions were deciphered in 1922 
by Paul Ravaisse. According to him, the first stele dated 1039 marked the 
tomb of a certain Muslim, Abu Kamil, “The Guardian of Roads”, while the 
undated one concerned a public instruction designed to advise members of a 
colony of Arabs, Persians and Turks, how they should behave with the people 
of the country in their trade, exchange of money and payment of contributions. 
The lettering of the two inscriptions is in the Kufic style. He was of the view 
that the two steles were contemporary (Manguin 2001, pp. 289-90). Manguin 
believed “the deciphering in 1922 by Paul Ravaisse of two Arabic inscriptions 
certainly constitutes the most tangible proof of the existence of a Muslim 
community in Champa in the 11th century” (Ibid., p. 289). Based on Arab 
and Persian geographers’ accounts, Song Shi and works of Jitsuzo Kuwabara 
and Lo Xianglin on Pu Shougeng, Manguin observed that as a result of 
usurpation of the throne by a Vietnamese, Luu Ky Tong in AD 986, a spate 
of emigration developed and a few hundred foreigners moved from Champa 
to South China and to Hainan (Ibid., p. 292). He added that there were 
members of the Pu (a Sinicized form of the Arabic Abu) families settling in 
Guangzhou, Quanzhou and Champa. Therefore, he concluded that from 
the eighth century there were links between Champa, Muslim traders in 
South China and the Pu families (Ibid.). Through the trading network of 
the Arab Muslim traders in South China, Champa and Malay Archipelago, 
it is highly possible that there was a link between the Arab Muslim traders 
in South China and Champa with the Arab Muslim traders in Java in the 
eleventh century. 

The earliest Arabic-inscribed gravestone of a Lady Fatimah found at 
Leran, a village in East Java, near Surabaya, was dated 1082. Manguin 
maintained that “the funerary state of Leran also testify to the existence of a 
Muslim community in Java, close to the port of Gresik” (Ibid., p. 290). 
However, scholars doubted the possibility of an Arab Muslim community 
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anywhere in Indonesia at such an early date. In this author’s opinion it was 
unlikely as the great Hindu-Buddhist empires in Sumatra like Srivijaya were 
still powerful between the eleventh and the thirteenth centuries (Hirth and 
Rockhill 1966, p. 60). Besides, emerging native states in East Java during the 
same period such as Sindok, Kediri, Singasari and Airlangga were all Hindu 
or Buddhist kingdoms. Moreover, Pasai being the nearest state to Arabia, was 
only converted to Islam in the thirteenth century. But the Leran stele indicated 
that there were Arab Muslims in Java in the eleventh century. Javanese 
legends and oral traditions also give support to the link between Champa and 
the court of Majapahit in the fourteenth century. The legends of the Putri 
Champa were contained in three Javanese and Sundanese texts, Serat Kanda, 
Babad Tanah Jawi and Sejarah Banten. According to the legends, the Hindu 
king of Majapahit married a Muslim daughter of the king of Champa (Putri 
Chempa). Later her nephew (Raden Rahmat) joined her in Java and he 
converted the people of Ampel to Islam. He was credited for introducing 
Islam to Java and later became one of the Nine Saints (Walisongo) (Ibid., 
p. 294). His son (Raden Bonang) also became one of the Walisongo and his 
granddaughter married his disciple Raden Patah, who founded the Muslim 
sultanate of Demak and took the royal compound of Majapahit (Ibid.). The 
dates given by various legends are contradictory but Serat Kanda states that 
Raden Patah founded Demak in 1404 and Putri Champa was buried in the 
temple of Tjitrawulan in 1398 (cited by Slametmuljana 1976, p. 234). On 
the other hand, Cham records show that King Jaya Simhavarman of Champa 
married a Javanese princess at the beginning of the fourteenth century and a 
Cham king took refuge in Java after a Vietnamese attack on his capital in 
1318 (Reid 1993, p. 32). In the final analysis, firstly, the above legends 
testified to the close dynastic relationships of the two key trading kingdoms, 
Champa in the Indochinese Peninsula and Majapahit in the Malay Archipelago 
through intermarriages. This dynastic alliance strengthened significantly their 
political and economic position in the regional geopolitics and maritime 
trade. Secondly, the legends also testify that Arab Muslim traders were 
influential in both the Indianized courts of Champa and Majapahit in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries because of their domination of the region’s 
spice trade. Some elite Arab Muslim traders might have penetrated into the 
power centre of the court through marriages with junior members of the 
royal families of Champa and Majapahit. Putri Chempa and Raden Bonang 
and others could have been the progenies of these intermarriages. It may be 
concluded that Islam in Java very probably originated from Champa. 

Islam came to Sumatra in the late thirteenth century. The process was 
slow and gradual. It first gained a foothold in the coastal port cities of small 
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native states in Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula such as Aceh, Samudra-Pasai, 
Perlak in Sumatra and Trengganu in the Malay Peninsula. 

The international and domestic political environments in the thirteenth 
century were conducive to change and thus set the stage for Islam to gain a 
foothold in insular Southeast Asia. On the international political front, the 
period saw the Mongols, who were the pastoral nomads in present-day 
Mongolia under the great leadership of Temujin, conquering the world. Since 
1210, Genghis Khan, his sons and grandsons mounted a series of military 
campaigns from China to Eastern Europe and built a vast empire, the largest 
the world had ever seen, spanning over two continents, Asia and Europe. 
Mongol forces captured and founded empires in China, Russia, Eastern 
Europe and Islamic heartlands in Middle East and India. In the course of 
coming to terms with the Han Chinese and Chinese culture, the Yuan 
government proactively resettled the Muslims from Central Asia in various 
parts of China. The Yuan government had employed the Muslims from the 
Mongol-occupied territories like Arabia, Persia and Central Asia to help rule 
China. The Mongol government raised the social status of the newly arrived 
Muslims from Central Asia while downgrading the social status of the Chinese. 
The Muslims were positioned above the Chinese in the new social hierarchy. 
Prominent Muslims held senior appointments in the Yuan government. This 
was only a part of the story of the rising status of Muslims in the international 
political and economic landscape in the thirteenth century. 

During the Yuan dynasty, thanks to the safety of the overland and the 
maritme trade routes, intercontinental and international trade increased 
tremendously. More and more Arab and Persian merchants were based in 
China. Since the Song dynasty, the southern coastal city of Quanzhou had 
become the most important port city in the East-West international maritime 
trade. Quanzhou had a sizeable number of Arab Muslim traders, some of 
whom had settled down there for generations. The Commissioner of Foreign 
Trade of the late Song and early Yuan dynasties was a Sinicized Arab merchant, 
Pu Shougeng. In India too, we saw Muslims consolidating and expanding 
their power base. After the victory of Muhammad of Ghor over the Rajputs 
at Tarain in 1192, the Muslims had increased their power in North India and 
most of North Indian traders had been converted to Islam. In 1299, Gujarat 
and Malwa were conquered by the sultan of Delhi. Hence, the North Indian 
maritime trade was under the direct control of Indian Muslim traders. So we 
saw the East-West international maritime trade was firmly controlled by the 
Arab and Indian Muslim traders during the crucial formative years of the 
Islam in Southeast Asia in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The rising 
Muslim traders’ enhanced social status had become a symbol of wealth and 
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power. They formed an influential force to be reckoned with at the doorsteps 
of the Indianized Southeast Asian native states. 

The Mongol factor continued to make history in Southeast Asia. From 
1283 to 1295, the Mongols invaded the ancient established Indianized states, 
Cambodia, Champa, Burma, Java and Sumatra. This dramatically changed 
the political landscape in Southeast Asia. A series of war created a political 
vacuum and weakened the Indianization of Southeast Asia. Srivijaya was 
fragmented; Majapahit and Champa were weakened. Small states took 
advantage of the situation to rid themselves of the control of the regional 
powers. Siam (Thailand) expanded its influence to the Malay Peninsula. At 
the expense of the fragmentation of the Malay Kingdoms and Srivijaya’s loss 
of influence over the Straits of Malacca, several small port states on the north 
coast of Sumatra such as Samudra-Pasai, Aru, Perlak, Deli, Aceh and others 
were quick to sever ties with Srivijaya and emerged as trading states. 

This was the international, regional and domestic political and economic 
situations in insular Southeast Asia just before and after the Mongol invasion. 
The region was extremely conducive to change. On the one hand, the 
weakening forces of Indianization signified the declining social, political 
and economic status of the upper classes. On the other hand, the rising 
opportunity in regional and international maritime trade and the rise of 
Muslim traders served as a great stimulus for the small port city states to 
open up and link up with the Muslim trading network. The wealth of 
Muslim traders had emerged as a new icon of modernization socially, 
economically, culturally and politically. Under the circumstances, the stage 
was set for the small states in the Malay world to embrace Islam in the late 
thirteenth century and the Arab and Indian Muslim traders were ready to 
play the role of agent to bring about the change. 

Major early Islamic states in Sumatra included Aceh in North Sumatra. 
It was converted to Islam in 1204. The Annals of Acheen records, 


On Friday the 1st of Ramadan in the year 601 of the flight of the Holy 
Prophet of God [AD 1204], Sultan Johan Shah came from the windward 
and converted the people of Acheen to the Muhammadan faith. He 
married the daughter of Baludri at Acheen and by her had a son, and 
died on Thursday, Ist of Rajab, 631 [AD 1233] after the reign of 
30 years 11 months and 26 days and was succeeded by his son Sultan 
Ahmad. (Fatimi 1963, p. 38.) 


Fatimi attached great importance to The Annal of Acheen as a historical 
source which he ascribed as the only Malay classical history that “is definite 
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and exact in its dates” (Fatimi 1963, p. 38). He questioned why “our 
historians spend their energies on romances like Sejarah Melayu, Hikayat 
Raja-Raja Pasai and Hikayat Hang Tuah, but have for the most part neglected 
these Annals” (Ibid., footnote 6). In contrast, scholars like Drewes and 
H. Djajadiningrat thought the Annals highly unreliable and cast serious 
doubt on this early origin. They concluded that the report belongs to the 
“learned conjectures of certain of the Achehnese” from a later period (Drewes 
1985, p. 19, footnote 38). 

Perlak (Peureulak) was an important trading port on the eastern coast of 
North Sumatra in the thirteenth century. Marco Polo visited this port in 
1292 and reported it was already an Islamic state. Marco Polo wrote about 
Perlak, 


This Kingdom (Perlak), you must know, is so much frequented by the 
Saracen‘ merchants that they have converted the natives to the Law of 
Muhammad. I mean the town people only, for the hill people live for all 
the world like beasts and eat human flesh as well as other kinds of flesh, 
clean or unclean. And they worship this, that and the other thing; for in 
fact the first thing that they see on rising in the morning, that they do 
worship for the rest of the day. (Fatimi 1963, p. 8.) 


Samudra-Pasai was a twin-city on the mouth of the Pasai River in the east 
coast of North Sumatra was an important trading port from the thirteenth to 
fifteenth centuries. In 1292 Marco Polo stayed in Pasai for five months to 
wait for a favourable monsoon but his report that the people were “wild 
idolaters” surprised many scholars because Samudra-Pasai was then already 
ruled by a Muslim sultan, Malik as-Saleh who died five years later in 1297. 
The inscription of his gravestone reads, “This is the grave of him to whom 
God may grant Mercy and Forgiveness, the counsel, the revered, the noble, 
the magnanimous, the devout, the conqueror who was titled Sultan Malik as- 
Saleh who passed away in the month of Ramadan in the year 696 after the 
passing of the Prophet [AD 1297]” (Slametmuljana 1976, p. 203). Beyond 
any doubt, the sultan was a Muslim. The state could have been converted to 
Islam much earlier since Pasai had dispatched two Muslim envoys to the Yuan 
court in 1282 (Fatimi 1963, p. 10). The gravestone was imported from South 
India some years after the death of the ruler, according to J.P. Moquette, 
expert on gravestones from Gujarat (Drewes 1985, p. 10; Slametmuljana 
1976, p. 208). It was reported by Ibn Batuta who visited Pasai in 1340 that 
the Muslims were devotees of the Shafiite School which was popular in 
Gujarat. Hence, Islam in Pasai likely came from Gujarat. However, a sixteenth 
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century account by the Portuguese author Tome Pires revealed that the Pasai 
ruler was a Bengali. He wrote, 


Pase used to have heathen kings, and it must be a hundred and sixty 
years now [1352-55] since the said kings were worn out by the cunning 
of the merchant Moors there were in the kingdom of Pase, and the 
Moors held the sea coast and they made a Moorish king of the Bengali 
caste, and from that time until now the kings of Pase have always been 


Moors. (Pires 1944, p. 143, quoted by Fatimi 1963, p. 12.) 


Hence, Fatimi developed his Bengali-origin theory and overruled the 
Gujarat-origin theory. This has caused some concern among historians as to 
how to reconcile the two conflicting views. Drewes commented, 


From Malik al-Salih’s gravestone, the year of which indeed can be kept 
as 1297, it appears that Samudra-Pase had a Muslim king in that year. 
But the basis for the idea that the Islamization of this state must have 
been completed between 1292 and 1297 has disappeared. It is at least 
uncertain whether Malik al-Salih’s gravestone came from Gujarat, and 
according to Fatimi even wrong. Hence a Gujarat origin for Indonesian 
Islam comes to stand on a very rickety footing. But Pires’ information 
that the land of origin was Bengal is, if only because of the difference in 
school of law, not immediately acceptable and what Fatimi produces to 
refute this argument cannot stand scrutiny. Possibly Pires’ informant 
was a Bengali from Malacca who claimed a Bengali origin for Islam in 
the Archipelago ad maiorem glorian of his home-country. No support for 
this assertion can be found in Malay tradition or literature. (Drewes 


1985, p. 16.) 


Nonetheless, many historians would certainly agreed with him that it 
bears testimony to the important role played by people from South India in 
the spread of Islam in the archipelago (Ibid., p. 16). Pasai had played an 
important role in converting the Sultanate of Malacca in the fifteenth century. 
Parameswaras son Iskandar Shah was converted to Islam through marriage to 
a princess of Pasai in 1413, according to Ma Huan’s Ying-yai Sheng-lan 
(Groeneveldt 1960, p. 125). Both Pasai and Malacca were key regional 
learning centres of Islam in the Malay Archipelago in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. 

Trengganu on the east coast of the Malay Peninsula converted to Islam in 
1303. The inscription found on four sides of a block of stone was written in 
Arabic script. The Trengganu Stone was discovered in 1899 in the River 
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Terasat near Kuala Berang about 32 kilometres away from the mouth of the 
River Trengganu. It was clearly dated on Friday in the month Rajab in 
AD 702 after the passing of the Prophet (1303). The inscription of ten 
Islamic regulations was erected by the Muslim Trengganu ruler in the name 
of a non-Muslim supreme king of Srivijaya. Trengganu was then a vassal state 
of the non-Muslim Srivijaya. The origin of Islam in Trengganu probably 
related to Perlak or Pasai (Slametmuljana 1976, p. 212). 

Due to the strong influence of the Indianized empire of Majapahit, 
Islam was slow to take root in Java. Apart from the gravestone of Lady 
Fatimah dated 1082 found in East Java which was regarded as an isolated 
case, no other Islamic gravestones dated before the fourteenth century has 
been found. 


CONCLUSION 


The period from the eleventh to the fourteenth centuries was the initial 
phase in the development of Islam in insular Southeast Asia. The Arab and 
Indian Muslim traders were the agents of change who brought Islam to the 
region. Former tributary states of Majapahit in North Sumatra such as 
Pasai, Acheh, Perlak and others were quick to ride on the bandwagon of the 
time at the first opportunity and leveraged on the regional and international 
Muslim trading network to promote their exports of local products. A 
relationship of stimulus and response in cultural change was seen at work. 
While the rulers and upper classes may put up initial resistance to change, 
the masses welcomed the new faith. They certainly found the Islamic 
teachings of equality and brotherhood as against stringent Hinduism- 
Brahmanism’s caste system refreshing and heartening. Though the Majapahit 
and other Javanese rulers were still aloof to Islam at this stage, they felt the 
winds of change too. The dynastic relationship between Champa and 
Majapahit in the fourteenth century was solid evidence of their awareness 
of the rising economic might of Arab Muslim traders in the region. Many 
of Majapahit’s former vassal states in Sumatra including Samudra, Aru, 
Perlak, Trengganu had been converted to Islam. In view of the predominance 
of Muslims on the trade routes of the archipelago, it was likely that the 
Majapahit court also used Muslim ships, mariners and traders in external 
relations and international trade (Reid 1993, p. 31). “Majapahit very 
probably mobilized the Muslim shipping in many ports it conquered or 
influenced to take part in missions yet further afield.” (Ibid.). 

The natives practised many age-old animistic or pagan traditions such as 
offering sacrifices to ancestral spirits and so on, and Islam demonstrated its 
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flexibility by finding ways to come to terms with the local folk beliefs and 
mysticism. Chapter 7 will show the rapid development of the mystical Sufi 
orders in Southeast Asia from the fourteenth to seventeenth centuries. On the 
other hand, the foundation of the sultanate of Malacca and the advent of 
Cheng Ho’s historic grand voyages to the West in the fifteenth century will 
usher in a new era of Islamization in insular Southeast Asia. 


Notes 


1 Sacred texts of Hinduism. 

2 A Hindu text of versified instruction on morals and law. 

3 The Yuan Shi refers to Samudra as Sumudala (## KA #) or Sumudula (HA 
ABR). 

The term, according to Fatimi, used by Marco Polo to refer to Muslims regardless 
of their origins. 
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CHENG HOAND THE ISLAMIZATION 
OF SOUTHEAST ASIA 


By the end of the fourteenth century, Southeast Asia was at a crossroad. Two 
emerging trends eventually changed the political and religious landscapes 
drastically in Southeast Asia in the fifteenth century. Cheng Ho’s fleet, a 
symbol of the mighty Ming China, made its maiden voyage in the Pacific and 
Indian Oceans in 1405 and the fleet continued to make its presence felt 
intermittently until 1433. The Cheng Ho factor propelled an up-and-coming 
young Malay state, Malacca to a central role in shaping the political and 
religious developments of insular Southeast Asia in the fifteenth century. 
Thus, the Cheng Ho factor helped set a new order in the Southeast Asian 
geopolitics and Islamization in the region. 

As early as the tenth century to the fourteenth century, pockets of Islamic 
towns were established in the coastal trading ports in Southeast Asia such as 
Champa, Trengganu, Sumatra’s Samudra-Pasai, Perlak, Aru, Deli, Lambri 
and Aceh as a result of the joint efforts of the Arab, Indian, Chinese and the 
native Muslim traders. Thus, by the late fourteenth century, the region 
gradually began to form an Islamic sphere from Champa to the Malay 
Archipelago. Cheng Ho’s missions helped to accelerate the pace of the 
Islamization process in insular Southeast Asia and ushered in an Islamic era 
in the Nusantara world. Therefore, Cheng Ho’s role in the Islamization of the 
region should be viewed in a wider historical context as it was closely linked 
to the regional and international trading network centring around the spice 
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and ceramic trade, and the geopolitics in Europe, Asia as well as in the Malay 
Peninsula in the early fifteenth century. 

This chapter attemps to provide answers to the following questions: 
What role did the Arab traders play in the spread of Islam through the 
interlocking Arabia-India-Southeast Asia-China trade networks? Why did 
the Arab traders meet with great resistance in the spread of Islam in insular 
Southeast Asia in contrast to the smoother venture in China? What was the 
situation of the Southeast Asian geopolitics in the fifteenth century? Why did 
the early Ming emperors show increased interest in Southeast Asia? What 
were the explicit and implicit objectives of Cheng Ho’s seven historic 
expeditions to the Western oceans? Was Cheng Ho and Ming China a proto- 
colonialist as Geoff Wade claimed? What role did Cheng Ho play in the 
Islamization in Nusantara? 


TRADE ROUTES AND ARAB TRADERS 


Trading links between the East and West had existed at least since the second 
century BC. It consisted of vast interlocking and interconnected trading 
networks overland from China to Europe as well as by sea across the Pacific 
and Indian oceans from China, Southeast Asia, India, Middle East (Western 
Asia) to the Mediterranean in Europe. Before the sixteenth century, the East- 
West trade was controlled by Chinese, Arab, Persian, Indian and Malay- 
Polynesian traders. 

There were three major ancient trade routes linking the East to the West. 
First there was the overland Silk Route, starting from Chinas Chang-an to 
Constantinople in Turkey. Opened in the second century BC, it had served 
as a highway for cultural exchange between Europe, Middle East and Asia. 
Chinese silk formed the largest commodity in trading volume as it was in 
great demand in the Middle East and Europe. A second major trade route, 
the maritime Ceramic Route, flourished in the Tang and Song dynasties 
(618-1279). The route originated from Guangzhou and Quanzhou and 
ended in the Persian Gulf and the Malay Archipelago. Ceramics was the most 
important Chinese exports to the West along this route, hence it was called 
the maritime Ceramic Route. 

The Spice Route served as the third key artery for trade and 
communication between the East and West for more than a millennium. It 
provided the essential East-West link across the Indian Ocean. It connected 
with the maritime Ceramic Route. It was not a single route, but a network of 
sea lanes that linked the Mediterranean with the Far East. It stretched 12,000 
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kilometres across the Middle East and around India, passing through the 
Straits of Malacca to China and the Spice Islands of Indonesia. En route it 
was linked to some of the world’s famous sea ports. These were run by the 
natives of the Malay Archipelago, and the Arab, Indian and Chinese traders. 
This flourishing trading network in the Pacific and Indian oceans had been 
in existence since the second century BC and was as old as the overland Silk 
Route. From the eighth to tenth centuries, the spice trade was largely controlled 
by Muslim or Gujarati merchants. The spices that were most popular with 
the Europeans at this time included cinnamon, nutmeg, cloves, and pepper. 
True cinnamon came only from Ceylon, while the closely related cassia could 
be found in China and Burma. Nutmeg came from the Banda Islands. Cloves 
came from only two islands: Ternate and Tidore in the Moluccas, east of 
Indonesia, known as the Spice Islands. Pepper was grown exclusively in India. 
Spices generally were used in cooking for flavour, cosmetics, drugs, oils and 
perfume. Greeks and Romans were avid consumers of spices. Western demand 
for spices and huge profits made from the trade laid the basis for the Spice 
Route. Arabs and Indians were founders of the spice trade. Indian sailors 
shipped Eastern spices west to Arabia, from where the Arabs caravanned 
them north to Mesopotamia and the Mediterranean. 

In partnership with the Indian, Chinese and Southeast Asian traders, 
early Arab traders provided a crucial link between high-valued Asian products 
like silk, porcelain and spices and European markets in the East-West 
international trade. India was both a source of products like black pepper as 
well as a transit point for trade from China and Southeast Asia. The ceramic 
and spice trades from China and the Malay Archipelago to India was dominated 
by Indian, Chinese and Malay traders. Products were first shipped to South 
India or Ceylon and transferred to Arab vessels for trans-shipment. Arab 
traders monopolized the trade between India and Europe. R.Z. Leirissa 
observed that Chinese spice traders ceased to come to Moluccas after the 
fourteenth century; their role was then replaced by traders from “Jawa, 
Sumatra, Makasar and Tagalok” and since then Majapahit became an important 
centre for the Moluccas spice trade (Leirissa 2001, pp. 5-6). 

By the ninth century, Baghdad became the commercial metropolis of the 
Middle East and capital of the powerful Islamic Abbasid empire, with 
boundaries stretching from the Atlantic to the borders of China and India. By 
the tenth century, the Arab traders dominated the trade routes. Luxury goods 
arrived regularly from the East, by caravan across Central Asia and aboard 
Arab ships making regular voyages down the Arabian Gulf across the Indian 
Ocean to Southeast Asia and China and along the Indonesian Archipelago for 
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the lucrative spice trade, previously in the hands of the Malay traders. They 
developed an Asia-wide trading system with Muslim merchants at its axis, 
under which a vast network of strategically located trading posts (emporia) 
enabled the exchange, distribution and storage of goods. Arab traders formed 
trading colonies in India’s Calicut, Cochin and Quilon, Ceylon, Champa in 
the Indochinese Peninsula, Kedah and Patani in the Malay Archipelago, and 
Guangzhou, Quanzhou and Yangzhou in China. As many Arab traders 
eventually married local women and settled down, Arab Muslim settlements 
and communities were formed in these trading centres. Consequently, Islam 
spread to these trading centres through trade. During the heyday of the 
maritime ceramic trade in the Tang and the Song dynasties from the seventh 
to the thirteenth centuries, Arab settlements and communities were formed 
in Chang-an (Xi-an), Yangzhou, Ningpo and in the coastal port cities of 
Guangzhou and Quanzhou in China and Champa in the Indochinese 
Peninsula. In Southeast Asia, Islam was spread by Muslim traders and 
missionaries along the Spice Route. These groups formed small communities 
in the region and began introducing the religion to their trading partners. 
The religion came first to the Malay Archipelago from India and Arabia 
towards the end of the thirteenth century. Arab and Indian Muslim 
communities were established in Samudra-Pasai, Aru, Perlak, Deli and Aceh 
in Sumatra and Demak in Java and elsewhere. 


GEOPOLITICS IN THE MIDDLE EAST AND 
ASIA BEFORE 1400 


The fast-changing political landscapes in the heartlands of Islam (Middle 
East), China and the Malay Archipelago from the eleventh century had 
weakened the Arab traders’ near monopoly of the spice trade. 

The first blow to the Arabs came when the Christian Crusaders from 
Western Europe attacked Jerusalem in 1099 to check the further penetration 
of the Seljuk Turks into the Byzantine empire and recovered control of 
Jerusalem from the Muslims. The first Crusaders massacred its inhabitants 
and founded states in Palestine, Lebanon and Anatolia. Thereafter, both the 
Christian and Muslim powers were engaged in a series of long and bloody 
wars. By the twelfth century, the Turkish Seljuk empire rapidly broke up into 
a number of independent principalities (Keen 1991, p. 124; Armstrong 
2000, pp. 79-80). Palestine itself was a disputed territory between two 
Muslim factions, Seljuk and Fatimid caliphate of Egypt. As a consequence, 
Muslim power was weak, disunited and ineffectual. The Crusades caused 
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devastation for the Muslims of the Middle East. Baghdad, once the metropolis 
of the Abbasid empire, declined under the nomadic Seljuk Turks by the end 
of the twelfth century. But the more severe blow to the Arabs in the Middle 
East was the Mongol conquests from 1220 to 1500. Baghdad fell to the 
Mongols and was destroyed in 1258. Refugees fled to Syria, Egypt and India. 

The geopolitics in the Malay Archipelago had been characterized by a 
succession of major regional and imperial Indianized powers from the seventh 
to fourteenth centuries — the Sumatra-based Buddhist Srivijaya from the 
seventh to thirteenth centuries and the Java-based Hindu Majapahit from the 
thirteenth to fourteenth centuries — and they were surrounded by small and 
medium-sized vassal, semi-autonomous or autonomous local kingdoms. 

Srivijaya rose to be the most important and largest Indianized empire 
from the seventh century. Given its control of the lucrative trading sea 
routes, it was the most powerful in Southeast Asia. Smaller states in Sumatra, 
Malay Peninsula and Western Java became its vassal states. Its capital, 
Palembang became a key trading and Buddhist learning centre. It helped to 
spread Mahayana Buddhism to many parts of the Malay world (Osman 
2000, p. 4). Srivijaya’s domination of the Straits of Malacca declined in the 
eleventh century. 

During the thirteenth to fourteenth centuries, new regional powers 
emerged in Southeast Asia. Siam expanded its military activities down the 
Malay Peninsula. In the Malay Archipelago, Majapahit in Java replaced 
Srivijaya as the most powerful Indianized empire in the region during this 
time. Its political, territorial and economic influence spread from Java to 
Sumatra, Kalimantan, Irian and Temasik (Osman 2000, p. 12; Tarling 
1992, p. 175). They competed to become a regional superpower in the 
Straits of Malacca. 

The Mongols’ invasion of Java from 1292 to 1293 had accelerated the 
process of fragmentation of political entities in maritime Southeast Asia, 
which in turn had a damaging effect on trade in the region. A political 
vacuum was created when Srivijaya disintegrated and Majapahit weakened. 
Small states took advantage of the situation to rid themselves of the control 
of the regional powers. Siam expanded its influence to the Malay Peninsula. 
At the expense of the Malay kingdoms and Srivijaya which was losing 
influence over the Straits of Malacca, several small port states on the north 
coast of Sumatra such as Samudra-Pasai, Aru, Perlak, Deli, Aceh and others 
were quick to sever ties with Srivijaya and emerged as trading states. 

In the absence of a major power to ensure the security of the trade routes, 
pirates ruled over the entire Spice Route, from South China Sea, Java Sea and 
Straits of Malacca, to prey on traders and trading ships. Piracy existed in the 
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waters of the Malay Archipelago from as early as the fifth century. Fa Xian 
recorded the hazards of maritime trade in the Straits of Malacca during his 
pilgrimage to India around AD 414 (Moorhead, p. 134). There are many 
horrifying accounts about traders being robbed on the high seas as recorded 
by contemporary authors including Zhu Yu, Chau Ju-Kua and Wang Dayuan. 
Cited by Chau Ju-Kua, Zhu Yu related the piracy in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries as follows: 


Traders say that it is only when the vessel is large and the number of men 
considerable that they dare put to sea, for overseas there are numerous 
robbers, and they plunder, those who are not bound for their (the 
robbers’) country. For instance, if a ship be bound for Chan-Chong and 
by chance get off her course and enter Cho-la, both ship and cargo 
are confiscated and the men are bound and sold. (Hirth and Rockhill 
1966, p. 31.) 


Another author, Wang Dayuan provided some details on piracy in the 
Singapore Straits: 


The inhabitants are addicted to piracy.... When junks sail to the Western 
Ocean, the barbarians will allow them to pass unmolested but when on 
their return the junks reach Chi-li-men the sailors then prepare their 
armour and padded screens as a protection against arrows.... Some 200 
or 300 pirate prahu would put out to attack them for several days. 
Sometimes the junks are fortunate enough to escape with favourable 
wind; otherwise the crews would be butchered and the merchandise 
made off in quick time. (Wang Dayuan 1981, p. 214.) 


By the fourteenth century, the maritime trade routes were not as secure 
as before and the influence of the Arab traders in trade and the spread of 
Islam began to decline. 


ROLE OF CHENG HO IN THE ISLAMIZATION OF 
INSULAR SOUTHEAST ASIA 


In the midst of this political vacuum and unsafe sea passage, the emergence 
of Ming China as a maritime superpower in the beginning of the fifteenth 
century was historically very significant. Cheng Ho's seven expeditions to 
what was then known to the Chinese as the “Western Ocean” (the Pacific and 
Indian Oceans) from 1405 to 1433 radically changed the political and 
religious landscapes in insular Southeast Asia. Cheng Ho’s fleet and sub-fleets 
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sailed seven times to the Western Ocean and visited about thirty-three Asian 
and African states. Among the main places visited in Southeast Asia were 
Champa, Zhenla, Siam, Malacca, Java, Palembang, Samudra, Aru, Naguer, 
Lambri, Pahang, Kelantan, Lidai, Sulu. 

There were five major objectives of Cheng Ho’s missions: 

Firstly, the voyages were politically motivated. Emperor Yongle was a 
usurper and thus was extremely concerned about his throne’s legitimacy. He 
changed the fourth year of Jianwen’s reign (1402) to the thirty-fifth year of 
Hongwu’s reign and proclaimed the year 1403 as the beginning of his reign. 
As such he hoped to be perceived as having inherited the throne directly from 
Hongwu, the founding emperor, and therefore the legitimate and orthodox 
emperor (Tan Ta Sen 2005a, p. 9). This behaviour is evidence that the 
“image” was a guiding principle in the formulation of his policies, with 
special reference to his foreign policy governing diplomacy and foreign trade. 
He hoped to achieve glory overseas unprecedented in Chinese history in 
order to overcome his tarnished usurper image at home. Overseas missions 
were a pretext to achieve this objective. 

The second goal was diplomatic, as the number of tribute missions had 
declined significantly in the early Ming period, coupled with the Ming 
emperors’ desire to play the role of the region’s protector and peace-keeper. 
The founding Ming Emperor Hongwu (Zhu Yuanzhang) set to forge friendly 
ties with foreign countries. He listed fifteen neighbouring countries as 
“countries not to be invaded” including nine Southeast Asian states such as 
Annam, Champa, Java, Samudra, Srivijaya, Pahang and Brunei. When Yongle 
(Zhu Di) ascended to the throne, he inherited this foreign policy. Cheng Ho 
faithfully carried out Zhu Di’s directives. The early Ming foreign policy 
during the reigns of Hongwu, Yongle and Xuande was implemented under a 
typical age-old Sinocentric imperial system of world order in which China 
was at the centre of the universe and was surrounded by less civilized foreign 
native states. The Ming foreign policy was broadly based on the Confucian 
model of cardinal human relationships. The overlord-vassal state relationship, 
seen as an expansion of the ruler-subject relationship, was centred upon a 
structure of tributary relations. Under such an imperial system, Ming China 
and its vassal states would exchange visits by missions. The vassal states must 
pay tributes with local produce to the Ming court as a symbol of submission 
in return for China’s recognition of sovereignty and political protection in 
times of foreign invasion. Cheng Ho's missions would bring along the imperial 
decrees with valuable gifts such as mandarin hats, robes, gold and silver, 
porcelain and silk for the native rulers. As a result, tribute missions sent by 
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foreign countries came to China ceaselessly. From 1403-24, China received 
a total of seventy-six tribute missions from Southeast Asian countries. In the 
twenty-first year of Yongle’s reign (1423) alone, sixteen countries and 1,200 
envoys made tributes to the Ming court. The Ming empire had attracted 
countries all over the world to assemble in China for trade, to pay tribute and 
show allegiance. 

Cheng Ho also carried out peace-keeping functions at times, for example, 
the crushing of pirates such as Chen Zuyi in Palembang to keep trade routes 
safe, and to arbitrate in inter-state disputes, for example, between Siam and 
Malacca, Malacca and Kukang (Palembang), Samudra, etc., to maintain law 
and order in Southeast Asia. 

The third objective was to promote foreign trade. Yongle forbade private 
foreign trade but he enforced a state foreign trade policy. He reinstated the 
offices of the Commissioners for Foreign Trade at Quanzhou, Guangzhou 
and Mingzhou (Ningpo) soon after his coronation in 1403. He also allowed 
foreign tribute missions to bring in private goods for tax-free trading to be 
conducted within the official guesthouse, Hui Tong Guan, for three days. 
Cheng Ho established trading bases in various strategic trading centres, such 
as in Samudra and Malacca. Both are strategically located at the northern and 
southern entrances to the Straits of Malacca respectively. Ma Huan described 
the building of a “guan chang” [depot or stockade] in Malacca: 


Whenever the treasure-ships of the Middle Kingdom arrived there, they 
at once erected a line of stockading, like a city-wall, and set up towers for 
the bell and drums at four gates. At night they had patrols of police 
carrying [the] bell. Inside they erected a second stockade, like a small 
city-wall, [within which] they constructed warehouses and granaries 
[and] all the money and provisions were stored in them. The ships which 
had gone to various countries returned to this place, and loaded foreign 
goods and loaded them in the ships, [then] waited till the south wind 
was perfectly favorable. In the middle of the fifth moon they put to sea 
and returned home. (Ma Huan, Mills (tr.) 1997, pp. 113-14; Tan Ta 
Sen 2005a, pp. 31-64.) 


Fourthly, Cheng Ho disseminated Chinese culture and promoted cultural 
exchange between China and Afro-Asian nations on these missions. By 
presenting them with books, costumes, and introducing Chinese customs, 
the calendar, almanac and lifestyle, Cheng Ho contributed to the development 
of the local culture. In addition, through foreign trade, he passed on China’s 
advanced technology in making ceramics, metallurgy, weaving, shipbuilding, 
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construction, fishery, agriculture and medicine. At the same time, he brought 
back foreign products and cultures and in turn enriched Chinese culture. 
Many foreign herbs which he brought back to China had direct influence on 
Li Shizhen, an authority on Chinese medicinal herbs, in his compilation of 
the Bencao gangmu [A Directory of Medicinal Herbs]. Similarly, many exotic 
animals such as lions, giraffes, tigers, ostriches, camels, elephants and foreign 
plants including the wugu tree, cherry-apple and others also enriched China's 
stock of animals and plants. 

The fifth objective was to conduct scientific maritime exploration to the 
unchartered frontiers. In this respect, Cheng Ho opened up the international 
sea route from China to Africa and paved the way for the sea route between 
Asia and Africa. Cheng Ho’s fleet was complete with various types of ships 
including treasure ships, horse ships, warships, command ships, grain ships 
and water tankers. The fleet consisted of three sequential components: 
command, defence and ceremonial. It displayed a mature and rich navigational 
management. The fleet’s navigational direction and voyage was guided by the 
compass and the geng (a tool and unit to measure time and distance of 
voyage). A leaded weight with a string was used to test the condition of the 
seabed and measure the depth of the sea. The technique of stellar observation 
across oceans could accurately tell the position of the ship. The Cheng Ho 
Navigational Map (Mao Yuanyi 1621) which has been acknowledged to 
contain very comprehensive navigational information reflects his expeditions 
highly-advanced level of navigational technology. 

A sixth objective was proposed by Hsiao (2005) who suggested that the 
visits of Cheng Ho’s fleet to Hormuz were aimed at forming a military 
alliance with Timur, a rising Turkish Muslim strongman in Central Asia, to 
defeat the northern Mongol forces. Such a military tie-up between Ming 
China and Timur was unlikely. Although both Cheng Ho and Timur were 
Muslims, there were conflicts of interest. Timur, who claimed that he was 
of Mongol descent, was passionate about the Mongol ambitions to conquer 
the world. From 1369 to 1405, he revived the Chaghaytay Mongol power 
in Samarkand, conquered much of the Middle East and Anatolia and 
sacked Delhi. In 1404 he set off to invade Ming China but was killed the 
following year. 

Table 7.1 shows the dates, main ports of call and major events of Cheng 
Ho’s seven historic expeditions: 

The seven expeditions can be divided into three phases. The first three 
expeditions were confined to nearby Southeast Asia and South Asia. The fleet 
did not go beyond Calicut in India. At Calicut, Cheng Ho learned of 
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Hormuz being a major trading centre for Western Asia, Europe and Africa. 
Therefore, he made an effort to call at Hormuz in his fourth expedition. The 
last expedition brought the fleet further to East Africa. 

Cheng Ho’s missions had expanded Ming China's contact with the world 
from Southeast Asia to Africa. Ming China had become the sole superpower 
in the world and the guardian of world peace. 


DID CHENG HO AND MING COURT SET OUT TO 
COLONIZE SOUTHEAST ASIA? 


To many Western scholars with their own historical mindset, it is 
incomprehensible and incredible that the maritime superpower Ming China 
dispatched such a strong armada led by Cheng Ho without any intention to 
conquer those small and weak states visited by Cheng Ho. They questioned 
Ming’s ulterior motive. For example, Geoff Wade labelled Cheng Ho’s voyages 
as Ming maritime proto-colonialism (Wade 2005). In fact, thirty years before 
him, a Russian expert on Cheng Ho, Dr Bokwahan, and in 1979 Pan Hui Li 
of Vietnam had raised similar points (Tan Ta Sen 20054, p. 54). 

“Colonialism” is defined by Heywood as a theory or practice of 
establishing control over a foreign territory and turning it into a “colony”. 
Colonialism is thus a particular form of imperialism. Colonialism is usually 
distinguished by settlement and by economic domination. As typically 
practised in Africa and Southeast Asia, colonial government was exercised 
by a settlement community from a “mother country” which was ethnically 
distinct from the “native population” (Heywood 1997, p. 116). Foreign 
relations of the Ming court, especially during the Cheng Ho period, cannot 
be fitted into such a concept. 

Imperial China since the Qin dynasty had developed a Sinocentric 
worldview and world order. China was perceived as the centre of the universe, 
the Middle Kingdom, and the emperor the Son of Heaven who presided over 
all-under-Heaven [tianxia (K ¥)] (Fairbank 19684, p. 2). Under such a 
framework, China’s foreign relations were hierarchical. The graded and 
concentric hierarchy of China’s foreign relations with peoples and states were 
grouped by Fairbank under the following three main zones: 


A. The Sinic zone: consisting of the most nearby states and culturally 
similar tributaries such as Korea and Annam, parts of which had been 
ruled within the Chinese empire from the ancient past, and Ryukyu 
(now Okinawa). 

B. The inner Asia zone: consisting of tributary tribes and states of non- 
Chinese nomadic or semi-nomadic peoples of Central Asia. 
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C. The outer zone: consisting of the “outer barbarians” [wazyi (4b ®)] 
further away including states of Southeast Asia, South Asia, Japan and 
Europe who were supposed to send tributes when trading (Ibid.). 


According to Fairbank, China pursued a proactive interventionist 
approach. It used military or administrative control, and cultural or religious 
influence in dealing with states in zones A and B respectively. Whereas, 
towards the states in zone C, China used a non-interventionist approach 
through material interest such as trade and imperial gifts, and diplomacy 
(Ibid., p. 13). 

The early Ming emperors Hongwu and Yongle adopted this traditional 
Chinese world order and China’s foreign relations framework especially in 
dealing with the Southeast Asian states. As soon as Zhu Yuanzhang established 
the Ming dynasty, he clearly spelt out the Ming court’s non-intervention 
foreign policy in an imperial decree which states, “The rulers of China and 
barbarian states, far and near, should be kind to each other equally, adopt a 
friendly policy towards neighbours, and all will live in harmony as well as 
enjoy peace and happiness” (Ming Taizu Shilu, ch. 125). The following native 
states were designated by him as friendly neighbouring states not to be 
invaded: Korea, Japan, Big Ryukyu, Little Ryukyu, Annam (Vietnam), Chenla 
(Cambodia), Siam (Thailand), Samudra, Java, Pahang, Srivijayaa, Brunei and 
others. Emperor Hongwu’s proclamation on neighbouring states in Southeast 
Asia not to be invaded was also observed by Emperor Yongle (Ming Huidian, 
ch. 105). Thus, Ming China’s foreign relations with Southeast Asian states 
were fundamentally based on trade and diplomacy. This had been the guiding 
policy and tone of Cheng Ho’s mission from 1405 to 1433. 

Wade cited that Cheng Ho mounted attacks in Sumatra, Java, Sri Lanka 
and Su-gan-la of Samudra to prove Cheng Ho's militaristic and intimidating 
nature of the maritime voyages (Wade 2005, pp. 44-55). Based on this 
author's research, however, all these actions were taken either for a good cause 
or self-defence. For instance, Cheng Ho's capture of Chen Zuyi in Palembang, 
Sumatra, helped clamp down on rampant piracy in the Straits of Malacca and 
thus was good for the East-West maritime trade. Cheng Ho had not sent 
troops to attack the Western king of Java in revenge despite the fact that 170 
of his men were killed. He merely submitted the case to seek the emperor’s 
decision. In the Su-gan-la (Sekander) case at Samudra, Cheng Ho quelled the 
rebellion to restore peace and order of the state at the request of the native 
ruler. His men left the state once the rebellion was over. The military action 
in Sri Lanka was in self-defence as Cheng Ho's fleet was under attack by the 
native ruler Alakeswara. 
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Wade also argued that depots [guan-chang (E J )] set up by Cheng Ho’s 
fleet in strategic port cities like Malacca and so on were military bases or 
colonies. In fact, the depét in Malacca as described by Ma Huan was clearly 
simply a warehouse (Ma Huan 1997, pp. 113-14). 

In the above cases, Cheng Ho acted as a peacekeeper and guardian of 
native states to maintain law and order of the region and the safety of trade 
routes. Throughout his seven voyages, Cheng Ho did not occupy or colonize 
an inch of foreign land. Wade’s expansionist theory is not supported by valid 
arguments and therefore not plausible at all. 


CHENG HO AND ISLAMIZATION IN INSULAR 
SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Before examining Cheng Ho’s role in propagating Islam in the region, it may 
be appropriate to give a brief review of the status of Islam in the thirteenth to 
fourteenth centuries. Fatimi observed that in spite of a flourishing Arab trade, 
Islam remained stagnant for many centuries in the islands of the Pacific 
Ocean and the China Sea. It was only in the post-Mongolian era that Islam 
grew speedily in the island archipelago (Fatimi 1963, p. 93). It indicates that 
Arab traders had met with great resistance in their attempt to Islamize 
maritime Southeast Asia. As discussed in previous chapters, the spread of 
Buddhism and Islam to China was by and large undertaken by the traders 
through their trading activities, and hence by peaceful means. But why were 
the Arab traders not successful in the Islamization of the whole of insular 
Southeast Asia? The failure could be attributed to three reasons: 


1. The existence of a strong Hindu cultural influence in the region, hence 
Islam encountered strong hostility and rejection from the people especially 
the ruling elites. As late as the fifteenth century, the religious situation in 
the Indianized state, Majapahit, had not changed substantially as witnessed 
by Ma Huan, who visited the state at least twice in 1413 and 1431. He 
observed that the king and the native people of Majapahit observed 
Hindu or shamanist funeral rituals. Ma Huan wrote, 


If they have a father or mother who is about to die, the sons and 
daughters first ask the fathers or mothers whether after death they [wish 
to] be devoured by dogs, or consumed by fire, or cast away in the 
waters.... After his death, the sons and daughters would comply with 
the decision contained in the dying commands.” (Ma Huan, translated 


by Mills, 1997, p. 95.) 
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When the rich and the nobles died, the Hindu Sati cremation funeral rite 
was conducted (Ma Huan, translated by Mills, 1997, p. 95). It was 
obvious that the elite and the native people of Majapahit in the early 
fifteenth century had still not embraced Islam despite the strong presence 
of considerable foreign Muslim communities consisting of Arab traders 
and Chinese converts in the country (Ma Huan, translated by Mill, 
1997, pp. 87 and 93). 

2. In the case of China, the attitude of the Ming emperors were more pro- 
trade, especially the third emperor, Yongle, who favoured foreign trade. 
Arab traders were welcome in China’s Southeast coastal ports such as 
Guangzhou and Quanzhou. They settled down there for many generations. 
In fact, Muslims had been highly influential in the Yuan and Ming 
governments, where Muslim elites were very powerful in the armed 
forces and court administration. For example, Sayid Ajall Shamsuddin 
and Pu Shougeng were the Mongols’ governor of Yunnan and 
commissioner for Foreign Trade in Quanzhou respectively, and Cheng 
Ho was chief envoy appointed by Emperor Yongle. The ground in China 
was softer compared to that in Southeast Asia for Arab Muslim traders to 
break through the religious barriers. 

3. With the fragmentation of the native polities from the eighth to the 
twelfth centuries, Arab traders shied away from the region as there were 
no big ports or trading centres to attract them and the region was full of 
pirates. In contrast, the booming China market during the Song, Yuan 
and Ming dynasties offered better business opportunities. Therefore after 
leaving the Arab ports, the Arab ships all sailed to China where they 
could find ample gold. 


Gabriele Foccardi aptly noted the existence of a strong Muslim influence 
in the Ming court as well as the role of eunuchs in the history of Chinese 
maritime exploration in the early Ming period (Foccardi 1986, p. 20). Islam 
had already been firmly established in China then and a Hui ethnic group 
consisting of Muslims from the Central and Western Asia was taking shape. 
In fact, the Muslim influence in the Ming court derived from Zhu Yuanzhang 
and Zhu Di’s indirect link to the faith. Zhu Yuanzhang had been surrounded 
by Muslims since he joined the rebel forces to overthrow the Mongols. He 
married a Muslim wife, Lady Ma (later known as Empress Ma), the adopted 
daughter of his Muslim rebel leader Guo Zhixin. When he formed his own 
rebel group, he was assisted by key Muslim fighters who continued to serve 
him after he founded the Ming dynasty. After his ascendance to the throne, 
he was served by many trusted Muslim eunuchs. 
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It was reported that Empress Ma’s genealogy was found in the Oriental 
Library of the University of Columbia which traced her Muslim ancestors as 
having come to China from Central Asia in AD 961, in the early Song 
dynasty (Ma Ci Bo 2001, p. 86). The Ming Shi records that Empress Ma's 
mother passed away quite young and her father, Lord Ma, a native of 
Shuzhou fled to Anhui’s Dingyuan in the late Yuan period after killing 
someone. There he was acquainted with one of the Muslim rebel leaders, Guo 
Zhixin, who became Empress Ma’s guardian. Guo was a prominent Muslim 
community leader. Zhu Yuanzhang was then a member of Guo’s rebel group. 
Guo Zhixin and his wife had high regard for Zhu who was given Ma in 
marriage. At times, when Guo was suspicious of Zhu, Empress Ma would 
help him to regain Guo’s confidence. Later Zhu formed his own rebel group 
assisted by many capable Muslim generals. Empress Ma was beside him 
through his struggles to overcome all odds to ascend to the throne. She gave 
birth to Zhu Di who became the third emperor, Yongle, the fourth son of 
Emperor Hongwu (Ming Shi 2000, pp. 13, 47, 2314-15, 2437, 5131). 
Hence, the Muslim Empress Ma had significant influence on emperors 
Hongwu and Yongle. 

Under such strong Muslim influence in the Ming court, emperors Hongwu 
and Yongle were favourably inclined towards Islam. A leading Confucian 
Muslim theologian, Liu Zhi, in his book Tianfang Dianli stated that during 
the early reign of Hongwu, the emperor built mosques in Nanjing, Yunnan, 
Guangdong and Fujian and wrote “The Hundred-word Eulogy” to praise the 
Prophet's virtue (Liu Zhi 1708).' Similarly, in 1407, Yongle issued a protection 
order in an inscription to prevent Muslims from being bullied and insulted 
by military and civilian officials as well as members of the public. Anyone 
violating the order would be punished. The inscription was installed at the 
mosques in Yangzhou, Fuzhou and Quanzhou. The emperor described 
Muslims as loyal, charitable and virtuous people (Yongle’s imperial protection 
order inscription 1407, cited in Yu Zhengui 1996, p. 130). 

In addition, many generals in Zhu Yuanzhang’s rebel group who had 
contributed greatly in overthrowing the Mongol rule and in consolidating 
his power in early nation-building were Muslims such as Chang Yuchun 
(i 28 4), Mo Ying (3%), Lan Yu (36 4), Fu Youde (#78) and Feng 
Sheng (44). They continued to serve him after his ascendance to 
the throne. 

By then another new force, the eunuchs, especially Muslim eunuchs, 
came onto the historical stage to serve him in the Ming court. The Muslim 
eunuchs were not only influential but also played a key role in Ming’s 
maritime exploration, diplomatic and trade missions overseas. Matteo Ricci 
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explained that it was the Turkish and Arab customs to employ Muslim 
eunuchs to take charge of the sultan’s harem (quoted in Foccardi 1986, 
p. 24). They were trusted for their loyalty and faithful service and they had 
direct access to the emperor. Thus, they were often entrusted with special 
duties and even secret missions. This explains why Grand Eunuch Cheng 
Ho and Eunuch Wang Jinhong were appointed as the chief envoy and 
deputy chief envoy respectively to lead the seven maritime expeditions 
to the West. 

Cheng Ho had a much stronger Muslim family background than Zhu 
Yuanzhang and Zhu Di. He came from a prominent Muslim family in 
Yunnan whose ancestors migrated from Central Asia in 1070 during the Song 
dynasty. His great-great-grandfather, Sayid Ajall Shamsuddin rose to become 
the governor of Yunnan during the Yuan dynasty. Despite his Muslim 
background, he was not hostile to other faiths. He carried out imperial 
decrees to build mosques and Mazu [Goddess of the Sea] temples in China 
and presented gifts to a Buddhist temple in Ceylon as part and parcel of his 
diplomatic duties. He even allowed altars to be set up on board the treasure 
ships for the crew members to worship the Goddess of the Sea to seek her 
protection for a safe journey. Performance of pilgrimage is the most important 
duty for a Muslim but Cheng Ho was so preoccupied with his missions that 
he failed to make the trip to Mecca though he was in nearby Arab countries 
several times. Nevertheless, during his last voyage from Hormuz, he sent a 
few Muslim crew members on a pilgrimage to Mecca. 

Prominent Hui Muslim crew members of Cheng Ho’s fleet included 
the following: 


1. Ma Huan (3 2X), Haji; alias Zongdao (3% #4), native of Zhejiang; Central 
Asian ancestry; proficient in Arabic and Persian languages. Recruited by 
Cheng Ho as tongshi (38%, interpreter) and crew on the fourth, sixth 
and seventh voyages; author of Yingya Shenglan (ii M4), an important 
eyewitness report on the voyages. 

2. Fei Xin (#42), Haji; alias Gongxiao (8); interpreter, proficient in 
Arabic; joined Cheng Ho on third, fifth and seventh expeditions; author 
of Xingcha Shenglan (4% iE Yi). 

3. Gong Zhen (44%), crew member on the seventh voyage; author of 
Xiyang Fanguozhi (4 i¥-%& 8 &). 

4, Wang Jinghong (£-% 54), deputy chief commander and deputy chief 
envoy; right-hand man of Cheng Ho throughout the seven voyages. 

5. Hong Bao (4%), Haji; deputy chief envoy on seventh voyage; dispatched 
by Cheng Ho to make a pilgrimage to Mecca. 
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10. 


11. 


12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
Ls 
18. 
19; 
20. 


21 


. Yang Zhen (44 4), Haji; deputy Envoy, seventh voyage; also dispatched 


by Cheng Ho to make a pilgrimage to Mecca. 


. Guo Chongli (#8 # 4L), Haji; intepreter, proficient in Arabic and Persian; 


on the fourth, sixth and seventh voyages. 


. Hasan ("@ =), Haji; Imam of the Great Mosque, Xian; specially invited 


by Cheng Ho to join him on the fourth voyage as interpreter-cum- 
adviser. 


. Pu Rihe (34 5 47), descendant of Pu Shougeng who was a famous 


Quanzhou-based Arab trader-cum-Commissioner of Foreign Trade in 
Song and Yuan dynasties; crew member of the fifth voyage. 

Sha Ban (7 9£), Haji; deputy thousand-household military officer; 
originated from Calicut; on the last voyage. 

Xia Wennan (2 X14); native of Quanzhou; grandson of Imam of 
Quanzhou mosque; on three expeditions between 1405 and 1424; military 
officer. 

Pu Manu (i 4 38), native of Quanzhou; military officer. 

Ha Zhi (%), military officer; captured Suganla of Samudra. 

Ma Bin (4 ##%), mission to Champa and Java. 

Li Xing (#), Siam. 

Yin Qing (# JK), envoy to Malacca. 

Wang Cong (£Fs). 

Wang Guitong (£38). 

Zhang Yuan (4K/%), Siam. 

Zhang Qian (4ki#®), Brunei. 


. Wu Bin (RK, KH), West king of Java. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 


Zhu Yuan (#U/2), Cambodia. 
Hou Xian (1% 4), Bengal. 
Guo Wen (3 X), Siam. 

Lin Gui (#6), Champa. 
Yang Min (4% X), Siam. 


Given the strong Muslim presence of the fleet, apart from the proclaimed 


objectives of Cheng Ho’s seven historic grand voyages to the Western Ocean, 
it is possible that there was an unstated implicit message, which was, to 
propagate Islam in insular Southeast Asia. 


CULTURAL AND RELIGIOUS IMPACT OF 
CHENG HO’S MISSIONS 


Cheng Ho had contributed directly to the widening and strengthening of 
Ming China’s relationships with the Islamic world. This view could be 
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substantiated by the fact that many of the native states visited by the Ming 
mission to Southeast Asia, India, Middle East and East Africa were Islamic 
states; and that thereafter these Islamic states sent envoys to the Ming court 
regularly. These states included Champa, Malacca, Aru, Samudra, Aceh, Java, 
Cochin, Calicut, Bengal, Brunei, Maldive, Hormuz (Iran), Dhofar (Oman), 
Aden (Yemen), Mecca and Mogadishu (Somalia). 

The missions also strengthened Ming China’s diplomatic and trade 
relations with the states visited. In contrast to the previous practice of one- 
way missions from native states to the Ming courts, Cheng Ho’s missions 
generated intensive and extensive two-way exchanges of visits between China 
and Southeast Asian states which as a result, had intensified cultural change 
in Southeast Asia and China. The operation of Peter S. Wells’ models of 
cultural contact and change can be seen in Cheng Ho’s missions. The missions 
had resulted in the spread of culture through diplomacy and trade. Wang 
Gungwu compiled Table 7.2 to show the frequency of missions between 
China and the seven main Southeast Asian states during the reign of Yongle 
from 1402 to 1424 (Wang Gungwu 1968z, p. 58): 


TABLE 7.2 
Frequency of Missions between China and the Seven Main Southeast Asian States 
during the Reign of Yongle from 1402 to 1424 


1402-24 Champa Cambodia Siam Java Brunei Malacca Samudra 
Missions from China 14 3 11 9 3 11 11 
Missions to China 18 7 21 17 9 12 11 


Wang observed that Champa and Malacca occupied important places in 
Sino-Southeast Asian ties (Ibid., pp. 58-59). Indeed, Champa and Malacca 
were also the two most important bases in Southeast Asia employed by 
Cheng Ho’s fleet. 

Champa is strategically located along the main artery of the East-West 
sea route. Since the Song dynasty, it had been an important international 
entrepot trading centre. It was a key port of call by merchant ships from 
Arabia, India, China and Southeast Asia plying between China, Southeast 
Asia, South Asia and West Asia. A Song traveller, Chau Ju-Kua reported 
that “foreign merchants trade in camphor, musk, sandal-wood, lacquer- 
ware, porcelain, lead, tin, samshu and sugar” (Hirth and Rockhill 1966, 
p. 49). Arab traders made Champa a crucial stopover for their cargo ships 
for logistic purposes on their way to Quanzhou. Another Song author 
Wang Yucheng (£ % #%) stated that many Arab residents in Champa sailed 
to China to trade (Wang Yucheng, ch. 14). Wang Yucheng’s contemporaneous 
account and the two Arabic inscription Muslim gravestones found in Phan- 
rang (one undated and one dated 1039) mentioned in Chapter 6, indicated 
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the existence of an affluent minority Arab Muslim community in Champa 
around the eleventh century. Manguin suggested that the community of 
Arab traders in Champa who had connections with other Arab Muslim 
merchants in South China could have already existed as early as the tenth 
century (Manguin 2001, p. 292). 

Two Chinese sources also provide strong evidence on the existence of 
Muslim communities in Champa and their kinship ties with Muslims in 
Guangdong and Hainan during the Song dynasty (960-1279). The Song Shi 
notes the similarity of the customs and costumes of the Chams and the Arabs 
(Song Shi 2000, ch. 489, p. 10865). It also reveals that there was a wave of 
migration from Champa to South China following the Vietnamese invasion 
of Champa in AD 986. It states that from AD 986-988 more than 500 
refugees fled Champa to take refuge in Guangdong and Hainan Island. 
Among the refugees were many Arab Muslims with names like Abu and 
Hussein (Song Shi 2000, ch. 489, p. 10867). In addition, the Qiongzhou 
Fuzhi specifically mentions that during the Song and Yuan dynasties, Muslim 
settlements found in Hainan and these Muslims were originally from Champa 
(Qiongzhou Fuzhi and Gujin Tushu Jicheng, cited by Xiao Ye Tianchun 1979, 
p- 307). 

Almost all Malay and Indonesian historiography, for example, the Hikayat 
and Babad, have mentioned the Putri Cina from Champa who had played an 
important role in the spread of Islam to the Nusantara region. 

Champa’s Arab Muslim traders made full use of Champa’s strategic 
location and actively participated in the East-West maritime trade. Since the 
Tang dynasty it had maintained close trade links with Guanzhou, Quanzhou 
and Hainan and from the fourteenth century, with Java. Manguin and Reid’s 
in-depth study of Champa added a Champa link to the spread of Islam to 
Java (Manguin 2001; Reid 1993). 

Cheng Ho’s choice of Champa and Malacca as the fleet’s bases illustrated 
that he was fully aware of the Southeast Asian geopolitics of the time. On the 
eve of Cheng Ho’s missions, there were three main political powers in the 
region attempting to demarcate respective spheres of political influence. They 
were Annam and Siam on the Indochinese Peninsula and Majapahit in Java. 
Annam perceived itself as the natural successor to the powerful Funan empire 
controlling the Indochinese Peninsula while both Siam and Majapahit were 
expanding their influence in the Malay Peninsula. Hence, smaller neigbouring 
states were often invaded by them. In times of attack by these regional 
powers, these smaller states frequently sought help from the Ming court. 

Champa was caught in the Sino-Annamese War and was often invaded 
by Annam due to border disputes. In 1406, Champa sent a tribute mission 
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to the Ming court and complained about the frequent attacks by Annam and 
appealed to Emperor Yongle for military assistance. The emperor advised 
Annam to keep peace with Champa (Ming Shi 2000, pp. 5615-16). The 
same year, Emperor Yongle mounted an attack on Annam after his envoy 
failed to settle a court revolt among the contending factions. Consequently, 
Annam was annexed as a Ming province and Champa continued to maintain 
friendly ties with China. Cheng Ho’s fleet would call at Champa’s port in 
each voyage, as it was critical for Cheng Ho’s fleet to have a rest during the 
long journey from Fujian. Champa’s Muslim traders were also able to keep up 
with the Muslim trade networks with South China and the Malay Archipelago. 
At a later date Champa was to become Cheng Ho's administrative centre for 
managing Chinese Muslims overseas. 

Apart from Champa, there were other early Islamic states in Southeast 
Asia including Perlak and Pasai in Sumatra. In addition, the tombstone of 
its ruler, Sultan Malik as Saleh who died in 1297, showed he was a Muslim. 
Marco Polo in 1292 passed through Samudra on his way back to Europe. 
He stated that the Arab Muslim traders were converting natives to Islam. 
These accounts confirmed that Pasai and Perlak were already Islamic states 
in the late thirteenth century. Ma Huan reported that the king and people 
of Malacca in the early fifteenth century embraced Islam (Ma Huan, 
translated by Mills, 1997, p. 110). He also reported that he saw sizeable 
Arab and Chinese Muslim communities in Java but none of the rulers had 
been converted to Islam yet (Ibid., pp. 86-97). Why were Islamic states 
formed in Sumatra and Malacca by the fifteenth century and not in Champa 
and Java? This was because the Hindu-Buddhist influence was deeply 
rooted in Champa and Java. 


CHENG HO AND THE RISE OF 
THE MALACCA SULTANATE 


The rise of Malacca as Southeast Asia’s regional power and as a hub of 
entrepét trade and Islamic learning was, perhaps, the most important 
achievement of Cheng Ho’s missions. It had shaped the political and religious 
landscapes of insular Southeast Asia, which had a direct impact on the growth 
of Islam in the region in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

The founder of Malacca, Parameswara was a victim of the regional 
hegemonic geopolitics in the late fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries. He 
was a prince of Srivijaya at Palembang, a vassal state of Majapahit. In 1378 
the founding Ming emperor Hongwu sent envoys to Palembang to install the 
ruler as a sovereign of Srivijaya. Majapahit regarded the coronation as a 
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challenge to its overlordship over Srivijaya and so its forces killed the Ming 
envoys (Ming Taizu Shilu, ch. 115, p. 126). Consequently, Parameswara took 
refuge in Tumasik. However, Tumasik was threatened by Siam’s Ayutthaya 
and he was soon forced to flee to Malacca. The newly founded state of 
Malacca by Parameswara was then again constantly confronted by threats 
from Siam and Majapahit. The lesson that he learned from the previous 
attacks by the two regional hegemonic powers taught him not to take their 
threats lightly. He decided to ride on the bandwagon of the time and to 
leverage on the might of Ming China to rid the threats of Majapahit and 
Siam. Thus, he grasped the first opportunity to ally Malacca with the regional 
superpower Ming China when Emperor Yongle dispatched eunuch Yin Qing 
to visit Malacca in mid-1403 with rich imperial gifts of silk. Parameswara 
took full advantage of Ming’s interest in the region and established close 
tribute relations with the Ming court with frequent tribute missions and royal 
visits to China. In 1407, Cheng Ho’s fleet visited Malacca. Earlier in 1405, 
Emperor Yongle proclaimed Parameswara as the king of Malacca, named 
Malacca’s Western Mountain as the state mountain and granted Malacca an 
inscription attached with the emperor’s poem (Ming Shi 2000, p. 5638). 
“The inscription states the moral and political philosophy of the imperial 
house and adds that the Emperor welcomed the new nation and recognized 
this by putting up the inscription on the Western Mountain of Malacca. The 
poem repeats this sentiment and ends with a hope that prosperity would 
reach the king’s descendants.” (Wang Gungwu 2001, p. 13). Malacca was the 
first foreign state to receive the imperial inscription. In 1411, Parameswara 
made his first royal visit to the Ming court with his consort, his son and a 
retinue of 540 persons. He had an audience with Emperor Yongle and the 
visit was accorded with high diplomatic protocol. In 1414, Parameswara 
passed away and was succeed by Megat Iskandar Shah who made two royal 
visits to China in 1414 and 1419. 

The Malacca sultanate found that having the world’s superpower as its 
protector and having its support in regional geopolitics was an important 
political asset and political insurance for Malacca’s growth. Therefore, whenever 
Siam threatened to invade Malacca, the sultan would dispatch envoys to the 
Ming court to seek protection. The Ming emperor would then promptly 
warn Siam and save Malacca from being attacked. The Ming protection 
eliminated threats from Majapahit and Siam. 

Malacca also made full use of the strategic location of Malacca to control 
the trade passing through the Straits of Malacca by establishing its supremacy 
over the native states on two sides of the straits. Malacca also formed close ties 
with Arab and Indian Muslim traders who had access to Western markets, 
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and with the northern Javanese ports, the gateway to the Spice Islands. In 
addition, Malacca moved closer to Islam through a royal marriage between 
the princess of an Islamic kingdom, Pasai and the crown prince of Malacca 
around 1413. The king and people of Malacca had been converted to Islam 
by then (Ma Huan 1997, p. 110). Eventually, Malacca and Pasai developed 
to become two key Islamic centres in the fifteenth century. 

China also saw Malacca, which was strategically located in the middle of 
the Straits of Malacca along the main East-West maritime trade route, as very 
important to the operation of Cheng Ho’s fleet. Cheng Ho established a 
regional headquarters in Malacca to conduct regional diplomatic and entrepét 
trade activities in Southeast Asia, which greatly enhance Malacca’s position as 
the most important regional entrepét centre in Southeast Asia. It attracted 
traders of all nationalities to trade in Malacca. The Southeast Asian traders 
brought their spices and other local produce to Malacca for re-export to other 
parts of the world. The Indian and Arab traders brought in European, Persian 
and Indian goods and commodities, and Cheng Ho’s fleet came with Chinese 
tea, silks and porcelain. From 1434 to 1511, Malacca had become the largest 
international collection and distribution hub of commodities and trading 
centre in Southeast Asia. Thus, Cheng Ho’s mission had helped Malacca 
develop into a great regional and international trade centre as well as replace 
Majapahit to become the most powerful regional political force in the Malay 
Archipelago in the fifteenth century. As Islam in Southeast Asia spread 
through trade, being a major political and economic power was, no doubt, a 
prerequisite for Malacca to become an Islamic learning centre in tandem with 
its growing political and economic muscle under the Ming patronage. In this 
respect, Cheng Ho’s fleet had paved the way for Malacca to become the most 
important Islamic learning centre in the fifteenth century. 


DATING OF MALACCA’S CONVERSION TO ISLAM 


The conversion of Malacca to Islam is a watershed in the expansion phase of 
the history of Islam in Southeast Asia. Its conversion to Islam is widely 
acknowledged to be through the intermarriage between the royal families of 
Malacca and Pasai, the cradle of Islam in Indonesia, in the early fifteenth 
century. However, historians still have no consensus on who and when was 
the first Malaccan king to be converted to Islam and became sultan. K.G. 
Tregonning wrote in 1964, “Then at the beginning of the fifteenth century 
came the foundation of Malacca by Parameswara, the same Parameswara 
who, after the visit of the Muslim Cheng Ho in 1414, married the daughter 
of the Muslim Sultan of Pasai and changed his name to Megat Iskander Shah. 
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Malacca had adopted Islam.” (Tregonning 1964, p. 27). Whether Parameswara 
and Megat Iskander Shah are the same ruler or two rulers has long been 
debated hotly among historians. Based on the authoritative primary source, 
the Ming Shi Lu [Veritable Records of the Ming Dynasty], Wang Gungwu had 
in 1968 convincingly proved that Parameswara and Megat Iskander Shah 
were the first and second rulers of Malacca respectively (Wang Gungwu 
19684, pp. 22-36). Unfortunately he did not touch upon the subject of 
Islamic conversion and thus made no comment on the religious background 
of Megat Iskander Shah. Some Malay scholars such as Mohd Jamil Mukmin 
still subscribed to Tregonning’s version (Mukmin 1994, p. 42). However, 
Barbara Watson Andaya and Yoneo Ishii put forward another version in 
1992: “Several dates for the conversion of the Melaka ruler, ranging from 
1409 to 1436, have been suggested, but the precise year is still subject to 
speculation. It is unlikely that the founder of the dynasty was himself 
Muslim, and it may have been the third ruler, Sri Maharaja Muhammad Shah 
(1425-45) who made the decision to embrace the Islamic faith.” (Andaya 
1992, p. 516). The year 1409 was suggested by Syed Naguib Al-Attas in 
1969: “By 812/1409, the ruler of Malacca, through Muslim proselytizing 
efforts, had embraced Islam and concluded a family alliance with the Sultan 
of Pasai by marrying the latter’s daughter. Both Pasai and Malacca had by 
then become centers of Islamic learning and the proselytizing of the faith 
throughout the Archipelago.” (Al-Attas 1969, p. 12). 

Scholars have now generally agreed that the conversion to Islam by the 
Malaccan ruler was through marriage between Pasai and Malacca royal 
families and that Megat Iskander Shah was the second ruler and he was the 
son of the first ruler Parameswara. What still remains uncertain is the 
precise year of the conversion. 

Perhaps Ma Huan and the Ming Shi could provide us the closest answer. 
The Ming Shi documents the royal visit made by Crown Prince Megat 
Iskander Shah in 1414, “The 12th year [of Yongle’s reign] (1414), Crown 
Prince Mu-kan-sa-yu-ti-er-sha (4k #% 7 F #4 Lz) came to court, and reported 
his father’s death. An edict was promptly promulgated that he should succeed 
to the throne and he was presented with gold coins. Thereafter, tributes 
should be made as usual every year or alternate year.” (Ming Shi 2000, 
p. 5639). ‘Mu-kan-sa-yu-ti-er-sha is a Chinese transliteration of ‘Megat 
Iskander Shah’. Hence, by 1414, Malacca’s second ruler had already been 
converted to Islam as he adopted an Islamic name and attained the status of 
sultan. In 1413, Ma Huan first visited Malacca as Cheng Ho’s interpreter on 
the latter’s fourth voyage. His subsequent visits to Malacca were in 1421 and 
1431. Ma Huan reported that “the king and people of the country follow the 
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Muslim religion, fasting, doing penance, and chanting liturgies” (Ma Huan 
1997, p. 110). Hence, we could bring forward the conversion date to 1413. 
Although Fei Xin also visited Malacca with Cheng Ho in 1409, he made no 
reference to Islam in Malacca in his book (Fei Xin 1954). Therefore, we can 
safely conclude that Malacca’s crown prince Megat Iskander Shah was converted 
to Islam after his marrying the Princess of Pasai in 1413, a year before his 
succeeding to the throne as the first Sultan of Malacca after his father 
Parameswara’s death in 1414. Furthermore, Megat Iskandar Shah visited 
Emperor Yongle in 1414 and told the emperor that his father had passed 
away. By then he had already been converted to Islam by virtue of the fact 
that he adopted a Muslim name “Iskandar Shah” and the Muslim title of 
“sultan”. Whereas, Parameswara was addressed only as “raja”. 


CHENG HO’S ROLE IN MALACCA’S 
CONVERSION TO ISLAM 


Though no direct records are found in contemporary writings referring to 
Cheng Ho’s role, there are good reasons to believe that the effect of Ming 
China’s strong support and Cheng Ho’s expeditions, to some extent, was 
likely to be one of the factors influencing the Malaccan ruler’s conversion 
decision. First and foremost, Parameswara might have been grateful and 
honoured for the world’s superpower to single out Malacca as a key strategic 
partner in the imperial system of world order. The partnership immediately 
linked Malacca to the regional and international political and trade networks 
under the patronage of Ming China. Cheng Ho’s making Malacca a regional 
headquarters for his diplomatic and trade missions had almost instantly 
enhanced Parameswara’s status as an up-and-coming political leader, and 
Malacca’s status as the regional political and economic centre in the Malay 
world. His first-ever royal visit in 1411 to the Ming court and the extremely 
warm reception in person by Emperor Yongle was an eye-opener for 
Parameswara to see the superiority of Ming China in culture, technology, 
might and wealth. This further reinforced his impression of a mighty and 
wealthy China when he saw with great amazement the might of Cheng Ho’s 
fleet when the fleet called at Malacca. But the fact that Muslim eunuchs such 
as Cheng Ho and Wang Jinhong were the commanders of the world’s biggest 
fleet, had doubtlessly left a deep impression on him. To him, Cheng Ho 
might have been a living Islamic symbol of the significant power and influence 
of Muslims in the Ming court. Up to today, the Muslims in Southeast Asia 
still regard Cheng Ho as a Muslim hero. In addition to Cheng Ho’s Muslim 
image of power, Parameswara also felt the strong presence of wealthy Arab, 
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Indian and Malay Muslim traders in the region and the rising influence of 
Muslim states in Sumatra like Pasai, Aru and Aceh. He could sense an Islamic 
era was taking shape in the Malay world. 


SPREAD OF ISLAM FROM MALACCA TO 
INSULAR SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Since Iskander Shah adopted the title “Sultan” in 1414, all subsequent 
Malaccan rulers adopted the title of “Sultan”. Eventually, both Pasai and 
Malacca had become key regional learning centres of Islam in the Malay 
world in the fifteenth century. In its heyday the Malacca empire spread over 
both sides of the Straits of Malacca and its vassal states included Kampar, 
Siak, Inderagiri, Jambi, Lingga and Riau in Sumatra and the whole of the 
Malay Peninsula. Through political and trade expansion in the fifteenth 
century, Malacca spread Islam to these vassal states on both sides of the Straits 
of Malacca. R.A. Kern states, “The indigenous population of Melaka, the 
actual Malays, showed themselves to be zealous Muslims.... Subsequently, 
Melaka acted as the propagator of Islam on the Malay Peninsula until finally 
the whole Malay population had become Muslim.” (Gordon 2001, p. 46). 
For example, between 1460 and 1475, Islam spread to Pahang through 
kinship link with the royal family of the Malacca sultanate. The first Sultan 
of Pahang, Muhammad Shah (son of the then Sultan of Melaka) died in 
1475. Towards the second half of the fifteenth century, Kedah, Trengganu 
and Kelantan were converted to Islam. Later, from Malacca, Islam spread 
down to the east coast of Sumatra, up the east and west coasts of Malaya, to 
the island of Borneo, and to the trading centre of Demak on the north coast 
of Java. From Demak, the most powerful of the trading states in northern 
Java, the Muslim faith was disseminated to other Javanese ports and, after a 
long struggle with a Hindu-Buddhist kingdom in the interior, to the rest of 
the island. From Demak, Islam was also carried to the Celebes, the Spice 
Islands in the eastern archipelago, and from there to Mindanao in the 
Southern Philippines. 


CHENG HO, OVERSEAS CHINESE AND ISLAMIZATION 
OF JAVA AND SUMATRA 


Cheng Ho’s expeditions to the Malay Archipelago found existing Chinese 
settlements in Java and Sumatra (Ming Shi 2000, pp. 1572-1620, 5629-32; 
Ma Huan 1997, pp. 99-100; Graaf 1984). It was historically highly significant 
in both the history of China and the history of Southeast Asia. It has given 
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a new politico-cultural dimension and new perspective to Cheng Ho's 
diplomatic and trade missions. It had a direct impact on the evolution of the 
Overseas Chinese society in Indonesia as well as on the spread of Islam in Java 
through the Chinese Muslims there. Firstly, this section traces the circumstances 
that led to these pioneer Chinese settlers’ migration and settlement in Java 
and Palembang and how they organized themselves in the foreign land. 
Secondly, it analyses the historical significance of Cheng Ho’s first encounter 
with them and Cheng Ho’s formulation of the Ming government's first 
Overseas Chinese policy, which was also the first such policy in the history of 
Imperial China. Thirdly, it explores the perception and responses of the 
Chinese Muslim and non-Muslim communities’ towards Cheng Ho's Overseas 
Chinese policy. Lastly, it examines Cheng Ho's role in facilitating the spread 
of Islam in Java by the Chinese Muslims who consequently integrated the 
Hanafite Chinese Islam into the Javanized Islamization movement after 
Cheng Ho had left the scene in the mid-fifteenth century. In short, the 
subjects will be discussed from both the official Ming perspective as well as 
from an Overseas Chinese perspective. 


EARLY CHINESE IMMIGRANTS AND CHINESE 
SETTLEMENTS IN INDONESIA 


Ma Huan, Fei Xin and Gong Zhen noticed the presence of sizeable Chinese 
resident populations, including some Chinese Muslims from Fujian’s 
Zhangzhou and Guangdong, in the Malay Archipelago. The greatest 
concentrations of these overseas Chinese were in Java and Palembang of 
Sumatra. According to Ma Huan, there were four large towns in Java, 
namely, Majapahit, Tuban, Gresik and Surabaya, which had Chinese 
settlements. In the capital Majapahit, where the king lived, there were three 
social-cum-ethnic groupings. On the top of the social ladder were the Hui 
Muslim merchants of Arab descent from the West. In the middle were the 
Tang Chinese people, who fled from Guangdong and Fujian’s Zhangzhou 
and Quanzhou counties to live there. Many of them were Muslims. At the 
bottom were the native people (Ma Huan, translated by Mills, 1997, p. 93). 
In Tuban, there were more than 1,000 families ruled by two headmen. 
Many of them were people from Guangdong and Zhangzhou. In nearby 
Gresik a new village was founded by the Guangdong immigrants. The 
village with more than 1,000 Chinese households was governed by a 
Cantonese headman. These people were quite well-off. They were probably 
merchants as many foreigners came to trade there. Gold, precious stones 
and variety of foreign goods were sold in great quantities. These Chinese 
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people could be non-Muslims as Ma Huan did not mention about their 
religion. In Surabaya, a local headman ruled over more than 1,000 households 
of foreigners, some of whom were Chinese, whose dialect group was not 
known (Ibid., p. 90). Ma Huan added, “Many of the people in Palembang 
are people from Guangdong, Zhangzhou and Quanzhou, who fled away to 
live in Palembang. The people are rich and prosperous (Ma Huan, translated 
by Mills, 1997, pp. 98-99). 

It is interesting to note the profile of these early Chinese immigrants in 
Java and Sumatra: firstly, Chinese Muslims living in Majapahit formed a 
minority group. The majority of non-Muslim Overseas Chinese lived in 
other places. Secondly, they were immigrants who fled from Guangdong 
and Fujian’s Quanzhou and Zhangzhou. Thirdly, they were mostly traders, 
quite well-off and respected by the native authorities. Lastly, they enjoyed 
a certain degree of autonomy with their own headmen managing the affairs 
of the community. 

What were the circumstances that led to their migration and settling in 
Java and Palembang? Analysis suggests that the Chinese Muslim group and 
the Overseas Chinese group emigrated at different times and under entirely 
different circumstances. The Overseas Chinese group were immigrants in the 
mid-fourteenth century during the reign of the Ming founding emperor 
Hongwu (1368-98). The Chinese Muslim group consisted of two Hui 
factions. One faction comprised the recent Hui Muslims emigrating at the 
same time as the Overseas Chinese group and under similar circumstances, 
and the other older Hui faction were descendants of the Hui Mongol fighters 
who invaded Java in the late thirteenth century during the reign of the Yuan 
founding emperor, Kublai Khan. 

Chinese cargo ships had been calling at the ports in Java and Palembang 
as early as the Tang and Song dynasties and Chinese traders dealing in the 
spice trade were welcomed by the native rulers. The presence of Chinese 
traders in Java during the Song dynasty (960-1279) was documented by the 
Song Shi as follows: “When the Chinese merchants arrive there (Java), they 
are received as guests in a public building and what they eat and drink is 
copious and clean.” (Song Shi, ch. 489; Groeneveldt 1960, p. 16). The book 
Pingzhou Ketan (#4 *T #) by a Song author, Zhu Yu (4 2%) provides much 
detailed information about the flourishing private Chinese sea trade and 
merchant shipping in the twelfth century (Zhu Yu, cited by Hirth and 
Rockhill 1966, pp. 29-35). The Nagarakretagama also records that during 
the heyday of the reign of King Hayam Wuruk in the fourteenth century, 
Majapahit was frequented by tourists and merchants from many foreign 
countries in Asia including China and India (quoted by Slametmuljana 
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1976, p. 100). However, these active Chinese traders in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries were itinerant and mobile. They came to trade and 
returned to China. In contrast, the Indian and Arab traders tended to settle 
down in trading ports and centres in China and Southeast Asia. None of 
the Chinese sources has reported Chinese settlements overseas before the 
fifteenth century. 

The Chinese forming settlements abroad was, in fact, a direct result of 
the anti-private trade policy enforced by the early Ming government. Emperors 
Hongwu and Yongle preferred state trading and imposed travel restrictions 
abroad to prevent traders from engaging in private foreign trade. In 1370, 
Emperor Hongwu abolished the offices of the Commissioners for Foreign 
Trade at Quanzhou, Guangzhou and Mingzhou (Ningpo). 

He prohibited the private trading of gold, silver and copper coins, 
weapons and silks. Those who were caught trading in these restricted items 
were severely punished. Not only did he forbid people to buy and sell foreign 
goods but also disallowed them to consume the merchandise. The official 
anti-private trading measures had affected the livelihood of the traders. As a 
consequence, private traders, local bandits and possibly some remnants of the 
Mongol forces had no choice but to take refuge abroad. 

Under such circumstances, sporadic Chinese settlements sprang up in 
Java and Sumatra in the late fourteenth century when they saw great potential 
business opportunities in the flourishing trading centres in Java and in the 
disintegration of Srivijaya. Palembang, also known as Kukang, was an 
important Chinese stronghold which was established and dominated by the 
Cantonese from Guangdong. In the fourteenth century during the reign of 
Hongwu (1368-98), Majapahit had conquered Srivijaya, known in Chinese 
records as Kukang. As Majapahit could not rule over the whole of Srivijaya, 
some enterprising Chinese traders were quick to move in and formed 
settlements (Ming Shi 2000, p. 5632). During this time, Liang Daoming 
(R229) from Guangdong’s Nanhai and Chen Zuyi ([#2 50) also from 
Guangdong formed their own settlements. Both were traders-cum-pirates. 
Liang Daoming, who had lived there a long time and roamed the seas, was 
followed by several thousand men from Fujian and Guangdong. He ruled 
part of Kukang (Ming Shi 2000, p. 5631). Likewise, trader-cum-pirate 
Chen Zuyi and his men fled from Guangdong to Kukang with their 
families also during the Hongwu’s reign. He set himself up as a chief. He 
was very wealthy and tyrannical. Whenever a ship belonging to strangers 
passed by, he immediately robbed them of their valuables (Ma Huan, 
translated by Mills, 1997, p. 99). Another trader from Guangdong, Shi 
Jinging (4&2 ¥#") established himself there slightly later than Liang Daoming 
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and Chen Zuyi. However, the Shi family would soon become very wealthy 
and powerful during Cheng Ho’s time. 

In these early Chinese settlements in the port cities, Chinese immigrants 
enjoyed a good degree of self-rule as they were governed by their own 
headmen who were often wealthy merchants and powerful secret society 
leaders. These headmen also maintained good ties with native rulers, and had 
extensive trade networks. These early immigrants had brought their families 
along and contributed to the growth and expansion of the Overseas Chinese 
in foreign lands. 

As mentioned Ma Huan who had observed that the king and the native 
people of Majapahit engaged in Hindu or shamanist funeral rituals (Ibid., 
p. 95). Only a minority of Arab and Indian traders were Muslims. Hinduism 
was still a dominant state religion embraced by the king and the elite. There 
was hardly any incentive to motivate the Chinese immigrants to be converted 
to Islam. Therefore, the Chinese Muslims as mentioned by Ma Huan would 
have been Muslims by birth through their Muslim fathers, many of whom, 
were very likely the descendants of the Hui deserters of the Mongol imperial 
army. These deserters later married Javanese women and settled down in Java. 

The reasoning here on the identity of the early Chinese Muslims in Java 
draws firstly from the prevailing cultural environment in Majapahit during 
Ma Huan’s visit, and secondly, the planning and implementation of the 
Mongols’ military campaign in light of the composition of the invading 
Mongol army, the military plan and the outcome of the invasion. 

Kublai Khan launched an invasion of Java in 1293 in retaliation for an 
insulting act by King Kertanagara who had slashed the face of the Yuan 
envoy, Meng Chi, sent by the Mongol emperor to Java specifically to urge its 
tuler to send tribute missions to the Yuan court (Yuan Shi, ch. 210; 
Slametmuljana 1976, p. 43). In fact, in Kublai Khan’s original plan, the 
campaign was more than a military campaign; a political aim was attached to 
it. He had hoped that the campaign would eventually draw more smaller 
native states in the region to pay tribute to the Yuan court (Yuan Shi 2000, 
p. 2119). Kublai told the chief commanders before departure for Java, 
“When you reach Java, you should dispatch reports to the court. Your 
presence there would pressurize the lesser states to submit (to us). You can 
send envoys to approach them. Should they pay tribute, it will be due to all 
your good work.” (Yuan Shi 2000, p. 2119). 

With this in mind, an ambitious military plan with a one-year time- 
frame was conceived. In the second month of 1292, the emperor ordered the 
governor of Fujian to send Shih-pi, Ike Mese and Kau Hsing in command of 
an army to subdue Java. He also directed the 20,000-strong troops be drawn 
from Fujian, Jiangxi and Huguang provinces. The troops would be provided 
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with 1,000 ships, provisions for a year and 40,000 bars of silver (Yuan Shi, 
ch. 210; Groeneveldt 1960, p. 21). The Fujian and the Southern China 
coastal regions were largely manned by the Han Chinese troops and the 
former Song army while the Hui troops and some Mongolian troops were 
stationed in the Northern and Central China including Huguang and part of 
the Jiangxi provinces. From the distribution of the Mongols’ troops, it can be 
safely maintained that the invading forces largely consisted of Han Chinese 
and Hui troops. The elite Mongolian troops, being nomadic fighters, were 
not suitable to be sent to fight Java as they had to travel across the South 
China Sea. Any Mongolian soldiers among the invading army would likely be 
few and symbolic. 

Groeneveldt incorrectly identified the commanders Shih-pi and Ike Mese 
as Mongolians (Groeneveldt 1960, p. 21). The Yuan Shi states, “Ike Mese is 
a native of Wei-wu-er (4& JUJL).” (Yuan Shi 2000, pp. 2118-19). Wei-wu-er 
refers to Uighur (Xinjiang). Islam came to Xinjiang in the tenth century. 
Under Mongol conquest Kashgar, Yirgiang and Kuche became Islamic one 
after another (Mi Shoujiang 1994, p. 40). According to a renowned Hui 
Muslim scholar on Chinese Islam and the Hui Muslims, Bai Shouyi 
(4 # 3£), the Uighurs were also referred to by the Mongols as Hui-hui 
(1 #4), which was also a term widely used by the Mongols to refer to the 
Muslims (Bai Shouyi 2003, p. 181). Thus, Ike Mese was no doubt a Muslim. 
The Yuan Shi identifies Shih-pi as a native of Boye in central Hebei province 
and his alias was Jun Zuo (4 4£). He had another name Ta La Hun (23 #1 “#) 
(Yuan Shi 2000, pp. 2536-38). During the Yuan dynasty, it was a common 
practice for the Semu people (the Arabs, Persian and Turks, etc. from Central 
Asia) who were the forefathers of the Hui Muslims to adopt a Han Chinese 
name in addition to their ethnic names (Qiu Shusen 1996, pp. 450-51). 
Therefore, he was strongly believed to be a Hui Muslim. The remaining 
commander Kau Hsing was a Chinese from Chaizhou in Henan (Yuan Shi 
2000, p. 2540). 

So Muslims were strongly represented in the set-up of the Mongol’s 
invading army under the overall leadership of two Muslim commanders, in 
the light of the strong Muslim influence in the early Mongol government. 
Kublai Khan appointed Shih-pi as the chief commander, and Ike Mese and 
Kau Hsing as deputy commanders. Shih-pi was in charge of the warfare 
matters while Ike Mese who was familiar with the sea routes, took charge of 
the maritime matters (Yuan Shi 2000, p. 247). Mese was also a prominent 
diplomat whom Kublai had sent to Champa and India. 

With no reasons given, Kublai made a last minute drastic change to the 
plan. The troops were substantially reduced to only 5,000 instead of 20,000 
men, only one fourth of the original scheme. With this crucial handicap, the 
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5,000-strong army set sailed from Quanzhou in the twelfth month of 1292 
and arrived in Java waters in the first month of 1293. They made a stop in 
Gelam to cut timber to make small boats for entering the rivers. The invading 
army in alliance with Raden Vijaya, a local rebel leader, first occupied Tuban, 
and captured the Javanese fleet in Surabaya. Then the joint armies engaged in 
three fiercely fought battles with the troops of Jayakatwang of Kediri. Despite 
victory, the Mongol troops suffered heavy losses. After the victory, Raden 
Vijaya asked for permission to return to Trowulan to prepare a tribute. Shih- 
pi and Mese consented despite Kau Hsing’s disagreement. On the second day 
of the fourth month (1293), 200 soldiers led by two officers Niezhibuding 
(42% AT) and Ganzhoubuhua (+1 )") #7) went with him as an escort 
party. Fifteen days later on the nineteenth day, Raden Vijaya revolted and 
escaped. He then assembled his men and sent troops to attack the imperial 
army. The imperial army hurriedly left for home on the twenty-fourth day of 
the fourth month in 1293 (Yuan Shi, ch. 210). Shih-pi and Ike Mese were 
punished for the disastrous military campaign and for allowing Raden Vijaya 
to return to his base while Kau Hsing escaped punishment for playing no role 
in the Vijaya case. 

Two casualty figures given by the commanders need close examination. 
On the outcome of the Vijaya episode, Shih-pi held that Vijaya killed two 
officers and revolted without mentioning the fate of the 200 soldiers. However, 
Kau Hsing, who disapproved of letting Vijaya return to his base, reported 
that Vijaya had killed all the soldiers to support his correct assessment of 
Vijaya in his account of the invasion (Yuan Shi, ch. 162; Groeneveldt 1960, 
pp. 26-28). On this crucial issue, Volume 210 of the Yuan Shi on Java gives 
us a fresh version and it states, “On the 19" day, Raden Vijaya rebelled and 
escaped. The guard refused to fight (Liu-jun-ju-zhan ] # 424%). The two 
officers, Niezhibuding (42% #T), Ganzhoubuhua (4) #7) and a 
Chinese secretary Fengxiang (44 #) were killed. On the 24" day, the troops 
left for home...” (Yuan Shi, ch. 210). Two important points here require 
special attention. The passage concerned mentions neither the killing of the 
escort party nor who killed the three Yuan officers. The key phrase was 
omitted by Groeneveldt who merely rephrased inaccurately the above passage 
as follows: “On the 19°, Tuhan Pidjya secretly left our soldier[s] and attacked 
them, by which the whole party came to grief.” (Groeneveldt 1960, p. 24). 
This is a serious distortion by Groeneveldt, as the passage concerned in the 
Yuan Shi mentioned neither the killing of the 200 soldiers nor who killed the 
Yuan officers. Thus, the key phrase “the guard refused to fight” provides us a 
critical clue to re-examine and re-interpret the outcome of the Vijaya case. 
Confronted with impending imperial punishment, the two commanders 
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with vested interest, Shih-pi and Kau Hsing chose to tell an evasive and 
untruthful story on the outcome of the Vijaya case to their advantage for their 
own defence. Based on the new clue contained in the above-mentioned 
passage in the Yuan Shi, the author’s interpretation of what had actually 
happened to the escort party and who had killed the officers is as follows: 
“After Vijaya had escaped, the small escort party realized that they were 
entering a danger zone right in the home base of the enemy and so they 
defied the officers’ order to pursue Vijaya. Consequently, they eventually 
killed the officers and deserted the imperial army.” It is highly possible that 
many of the members of the escort party who survived the war had settled 
down in Java. If they had rejoined the retreating Mongol troops, they would 
have been killed for defying the order to fight against the enemy. 

After the surviving imperial army returned to China, Shih-pi reported 
that more than 3,000 of his men had died (Yuan Shih 2000, p. 2538; 
Groeneveldt 1960, p. 27). None of the accounts of Kau Hsing, Ike Mese and 
section on Java as recorded in the Yuan Shi gives any precise casualty figure. 
Whether all these 3,000 men died as a result of the war as reported by Shih- 
pi is questionable. He had no way to verify the exact casualties in a hostile 
foreign land but he still had to account for them. So, all the missing men were 
regarded as dead and reported as such. A portion of the reported dead could 
have been deserters or prisoners of war. Therefore, it is strongly suggested that 
there were survivors of the Mongol invading imperial army, many of whom 
were Hui Muslims. They were the forefathers of the Chinese Muslims in Java 
whom Cheng Ho had met during his visit. 

The existence of remnant Mongol soldiers was also supported by a Yuan 
traveller, Wang Dayuan who toured Southeast Asia including Java from 1337 
to 1339, forty-four years after the Mongols invasion of Java. In his book 
Daoyi zhilue (# #% %%), he wrote about the remnants of Mongol fighters 
living in Gelam where the troops stopped to build small wooden boats, “In 
the early Yuan period, the troops invaded Java. The fleet met with a storm at 
the foot of Gelam Hill, and boats were damaged.... As the hill is rich in 
timber, they then constructed more than eleven boats there...and departed. 
Over 100 men were too sick to leave and they were left behind in the hill. 
Now the Chinese live in the midst of the natives.” (Wang Dayuan 1981, 
p. 248). 

Other than the descendants of the remnant Hui Mongol soldiers, there 
were also Sinicized Hui traders from the coastal regions like Quanzhou and 
Hainan migrating to Java at the beginning of the Ming dynasty, as the Ming 
policy of state trading had also affected their livelihood badly. For them 
trading was their lifeline. Their forefathers were Arab and Persian Muslim 
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traders who came to Quanzhou through the maritime Ceramic Route during 
the Song dynasty. They had settled there for many generations and have been 
highly Sinicized through intermarriage with the Han Chinese. The most 
prominent family of Arab traders in Quanzhou was the family of Pu Shougeng, 
who was the Commissioner for Foreign Trade in Quanzhou for the Song and 
Yuan dynasties. They had important links to the intercontinental international 
and regional trade network in the spice trade and China trade. The anti- 
private trading policy of emperors Hongwu and Yongle was a heavy blow to 
their businesses. Like the Overseas Chinese group, some of them shifted their 
businesses overseas to the heartlands of the producers in the early Ming 
period. The Pu genealogy of Sanya in Hainan records that during the early 
Ming dynasty, many clansmen migrated to live and die in the fanbang (#7) 
within the native states in Southeast Asia (Luo Xianglin 1955, p. 222).’ 


NEW DIMENSION IN CHENG HO’S MISSION: 
OVERSEAS CHINESE POLICY AND PROPAGATION 
OF ISLAM 


The Overseas Chinese issue presented the Ming government, particularly 
Cheng Ho, with a new set of problem. This was a brand new historical setting 
in Chinese history. For the first time the Chinese government was confronted 
with its own subjects abroad. In the eyes of the Ming government, these 
Overseas Chinese whom Cheng Ho encountered in Java and Palembang were 
outlaws as they had violated the government’ anti-private foreign trade and 
travel restriction laws. These illegal emigrants faced severe punishment 
according to the Ming laws concerned. However, in reality it was not possible 
to enforce the detention order because there were too many of them, numbering 
tens of thousands as reported by Ma Huan, Fei Xin and the Ming Shi. In 
Palembang alone, the followers of Liang Daoming and Chen Zuyi came to a 
total of a few thousand households (Ming Shi, ch. 324). Therefore, the Ming 
court and Cheng Ho had to face the reality and acknowledged their existence. 
It ushered in a new dimension in the age-old imperial world order and in 
Cheng Ho's mission. Apart from dealing with foreign native states, Cheng 
Ho’s fleet now had to engage its own unlawful Chinese subjects in foreign 
lands as well. The change of official attitude towards the unlawful subjects 
overseas from rejection to acceptance is epoch-making. 

A policy to deal with Overseas Chinese had to be formulated. This was 
the first Overseas Chinese policy that the Chinese imperial government had 
ever formulated before the establishment of Qing diplomatic missions in 
foreign countries in the late nineteenth century when the Western powers 
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forced the opening of the Middle Kingdom. After appraising the situation, 
the Ming court and Cheng Ho decided to exercise control over the Overseas 
Chinese. A two-fold control system was enforced in the context of regional 
geopolitics and trade networks as well as Islamization in the region. From 
Cheng Ho’s personal observation, he realized that the Chinese in Palembang 
and the Chinese including the Chinese Muslims in Java were different. 
Hence, he adopted different approaches in engaging them separately. 

The rebellious trader-cum-pirate activities in Palembang posed threats to 
Ming state-run trading under the tribute system. Foreign tribute missions 
were at times attacked and robbed of their goods by Liang Daoming and 
Chen Zuyi (Ma Huan, translated by Mills, 1997, pp. 99-100; Fei Xin 1939, 
p. 18; Ming Shi 2000, p. 5631). The Ming court took an unprecedented step 
to demand their personal or representatives’ presence in the Ming court and 
pay tribute to Ming China. The Ming sources document the communications 
between the Ming court/Cheng Ho and the three leading Chinese traders in 
Palembang from 1403-25 as follows (see Table 7.3). 

After Chen Zuyi’s pirate-style operation was crushed by Cheng Ho, the 
sea routes in the Malay Archipelago were safe and secure. With the introduction 
of the Office of Pacification in Palembang, the Chinese traders’ activities 
there were closely monitored. 

Shi Jinging’s family business requires special study as it reveals the business 
acumen, survival instinct and tactics of a pioneer Overseas Chinese trader. 
The Ming government’ state trading policy had drastically changed the 
business practices of the Chinese private traders. They could no longer 
function from their home bases in Guangzhou and Quanzhou. They had to 
move their business operation to the entrepot centres in Java and Palembang 
where they could find their business contacts. Some had turned to piracy 
besides business like Liang Daoming and Chen Zuyi. Shi Jinging, a Cantonese 
from Guangdong, was probably a latecomer in Palembang and so was not as 
well established as Liang Daoming and Chen Zuyi. He was not involved in 
piracy. His rise was at the expense of Chen Zuyi who tried to plot against 
Cheng Ho's fleet as he sensed that Cheng Ho was about to take action against 
his piracy activities in the Straits of Malacca. Shi Jinqing gave Cheng Ho a 
tip-off about the imminent attack by Chen Zuyi. When Cheng Ho brought 
Chen Zuyi to the Ming court for execution, he might have reported Jinqing’s 
role in the capture of Zuyi to Emperor Yongle and recommended the 
establishment of a Pacification Office in Palembang for security monitoring 
purposes. As a reward, the emperor appointed Jinging as the first pacification 
officer in Kukang. A pacification officer was a junior officer in charge of local 
affairs. Hence, Jinqing had replaced Chen Zuyi and Liang Daoming as the 
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chief headman in Palembang. He was in a strategic position to be a liaison 
man between the Ming court and Majapahit as well as other Malay states in 
Sumatra. The execution of Chen Zuyi might have sent a strong warning 
signal to Liang Daoming. By now, Liang Daoming was sidelined and 
overshadowed by Shi Jinqing. 

Despite being a Ming official, Shi Jinqing still had to comply to the 
official anti-private trade policy in China. He was not allowed to engage in 
the imports and exports between China and the Southeast Asian native states. 
So his trading business was within the Malay Archipelago. His family enterprise 
also had extensive links with the Ryukyu (now Okinawa) market. The firm 
kept close ties with the king of Ryukyu in the 1430s and 1440s (Lidai Bao- 
an, pp. 635-47). During the Ming dynasty, Ryukyu was active in the spice 
trade and China trade and it maintained access to the Chinese market 
through the tribute system. Thus, the Shi family formed a strategic partnership 
with the Ryukyu royal house. It might have used Ryukyu as a vehicle to 
export spices to China and import Chinese products. From the correspondence 
between the king of Ryukyu and the Shi family, it was obvious that the latter 
served as a supplier of spices and other local produce to the Ryukyu royal 
house (Ibid., pp. 635-47). 

A feud broke out among the Shi siblings after Shi Jinqing passed away 
around 1421 (Tan Yeok Seong 2005, p. 68). In 1424, the only son Shi Jisun 
sent an envoy to the Ming court to pay tribute and report that the old seal 
had been destroyed by fire. The Ming Emperor granted him a new one. 
Thereafter, the Shi family’s tribute-paying to the Ming court became less 
frequent (Ming Shi 2000, p. 5632). This was understandable. While the 
Ming court was no longer keen in the maritime expeditions after Emperor 
Yongle’s death in 1424, Shi Jisun was losing grip on the family business 
almost at the same time for he was challenged by his younger sister Shi Er-jie. 
On the issue of who inherited the Office of the Pacification, Ming sources 
give contradictory reports. The Ming Shi seems to show the office went to the 
son. However, Ma Huan informed us that upon the death of Shi Jinqing, his 
position did not pass to his son but to his youngest daughter Shi Er-jie. Ma 
Huan describes her to be quite an assertive leader as “rewards, punishments, 
degradations and promotions all depended on her decision” (Ma Huan, 
translated by Mills, 1997, p. 100). The letters of the king of Ryukyu in the 
1430s and 1440s were mostly addressed to Shi Er-jie and her elder sister Shi 
Daniang (Lidai Bao-an, pp. 635-47). Apparently Shi Jisun had fallen out 
with the two sisters. Given the fact that the king of Ryukyu corresponded 
with the two sisters concurrently, it shows that the elder sister Shi Daniang 
also had a big say on the running of the family business. Later, the elder sister 
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moved to Java and was made a shahbandar [port master] at Gresik. By then 
she was called Njai Gede Pinatih and brought up Raden Paku (one of the 
Javanese Muslim saints) (Tan Yeok Seong 2005, pp. 59-70). She became 
involved in the Islamization movement in Java thereafter. 


CHENG HO AND ISLAMIZATION IN 
SOUTHEAST ASIA 1403-33 


The Malay Annals of Semarang and Cirebon as 
Valuable Historical Source 


It is interesting to note that the Malay Annals of Semarang and Cirebon (Graaf 
1984) also begins its history of the Chinese Muslims in Java in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries with the arrival of Cheng Ho’s fleet in the Malay 
Archipelago as the starting reference point. As pointed out by several 
distinguished scholars such as H.J. de Graaf, Th.G.Th. Pigeaud and Leo 
Surydinata, that though the book combines legends and history, there is a 
general consensus among them about it being an important historical source 
on the subject. 

Before the publication of the Malay Annals of Semarang and Cirebon 
(Malay Annals) in the 1960s, there are broadly two categories of major 
written primary sources on the subject under study: the Javanese Babad 
chronicles and oral tradition, for example, Babad Tanah Jawi, Serat Kanda, 
etc. and Ming sources such as Ming Shi, Ming Shi Lu and eyewitness accounts 
of Ma Huan, Fei Xin and Gong Zhen, etc. The Babad chronicles were written 
by court poets in seventeenth or eighteenth centuries in typical Javanese 
historiographic style in which myths and historical facts were intertwined in 
the Babad tradition to present a mythological interpretation of history. On 
the other hand, the Ming sources, which were official histories written by 
court historians based on archival records, and eyewitness accounts, present 
history factually in the tradition of Chinese historiography. Both have strengths 
and weaknesses as historical sources. The Babad chronicles interprete the fall 
of Majapahit and the rise of Islam as a fight between the Hindu king of 
Majapahit and the Walisongo [Javanese Muslim saints] but the historical 
details are lost in the mythological narrations to suit Sufi theory of the 
mystical path. Nevertheless, the main historical framework is maintained. 
Slametmuljana had aptly used their broad historical themes to verify the 
identities of some of the Walisongo in conjuction with the Malay Annak. 
Ming sources are obviously the most reliable sources on the subject in terms 
of factual accuracy especially on Ming’s diplomatic and trade relationships 
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with native states, Cheng Ho’s expeditions, and the like. The Ming sources 
also provide glimpses of Chinese settlements in the Indonesian archipelago. 
However, such information is sketchy and lacks details for in-depth analysis. 
In traditional Chinese historiography, the Malay Annals, which is believed to 
be written between the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, paints a vivid 
picture of Overseas Chinese community life in Java and Sumatra and their 
involvements in Javanese Muslims’ struggle with the Hindu rulers of Majapahit. 
It fills the critical information gaps found in the Javanese Babad chronicles 
and the Ming sources and sheds new light on Majapahit-Islamic Demak 
conflicts, Ming’s foreign relations and trade policies, Cheng Ho’s and Chinese 
Muslims role in the Islamization of insular Southeast Asia, group dynamics 
of the Overseas Chinese and their religious and social alignments during and 
post-Cheng Ho periods and so on. 

In the true manner of traditional Chinese historiography, it presents the 
growth of Chinese Muslim communities in Java in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. It illustrates the collective memories of the Chinese communities in 
Java and Sumatra. Judging by the fact that the last entry was dated 1585, that 
the original text was written in Chinese, and that only Chinese ethnic names of 
the persons were given in the text but not their Muslim or Javanese names, it 
is safe to conclude that it was written by one or a few unknown Hanafite 
Chinese Muslim writer/writers in the late sixteenth century. The Chinese 
origin is comfirmed by the inclusion of the Chinese transliteration of the names 
of the Majapahit rulers and Majapahit’s administrative titles in the book such 
as Raja Su King Ta for Suhita, the title A Lu Ya for Arya, and so on (Graaf 1984, 
pp. 16, 24). Its reliability as a historical source is on par with the Ming sources. 
It was translated in Baba Malay (the colloquial Malay spoken by the local-born 
Chinese) by a Sino-Javanese Muslim probably in the seventeenth century when 
most of the Sino-Javanese Muslims were no longer proficient in the Chinese 
language. It was first edited by Poortman and later by Parlindungan. 

The original texts were found in the Chinese temples Kong Kuan in 
Semarang and Talang in Cirebon by Dutch authorities. Chinese temples, 
which were the prototype of Chinese social organizations like clan associations, 
used to be depositories of documents about the local Chinese community. 
The Cheng Hoon Theng Temple in Malacca still holds archival records of the 
Malaccan Chinese community since the nineteenth century. 

In fact, the broad structure of the history of Chinese Muslims in Java and 
Sumatra as documented by the Semarang and Cirebon chronicle is consistent 
with the Cheng Ho history. The information was apparently collected and 
compiled by means of recollections. Just like any other historical sources 
including the Ming sources, they are usually biased but are, to a great extent, 
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credible. However, It is not without factual errors. For example, Emperor 
Yang Yu, who gave an audience to Gan Eng Chu in 1436, was not found on 
the list of Ming emperors; the term “Bo” in Sam Po Bo Temple should be 
“Beow” [temple] as pronounced in Hokkien (a Chinese dialect), etc. These 
errors are usually due to a lapse of memory especially on dates and statistics 
or miscommunication. The Malay Annals which reflects the collective memories 
of the Chinese communities, gives a local and community perspective which 
offers an insight into the thinking and views of the Chinese Muslim 
communities in Java of the time on how Cheng Ho’s voyages affected their 
lives and religious beliefs. It is very significant historically and historiographically 
as it provides a third perspective as against the Javanese mythological perspective 
and the Ming Chinese perspective of the period. 

According to the Malay Annals, Cheng Ho was instrumental in the 
spread of Islam among the Chinese communities in the Malay Archipelago. 
He introduced a better administration system to govern the Chinese Muslim 
and Overseas Chinese communities in Java and Sumatra. In 1419, Cheng Ho 
appointed Haji Bong Tak Keng based in Champa to govern the Hanafite 
Muslim Chinese communities in Southeast Asia [Nanyang]. Thus, Champa 
became the headquarters in charge of the Chinese Muslim communities 
overseas (Graaf 1984, p. 14). This governing body functioned as the Ming 
government’s Overseas Chinese Bureau and Haji Bong was the bureau chief. 
A branch office was set up in Manila headed by Haji Gan Eng Chu who was 
appointed by Bureau Chief Haji Bong. The Manila branch office managed 
the Chinese Muslims in Matan and the Philippines. The set-up shows strict 
hierarchy in the line of command: bureau chief in Champa in charge of 
branch officials in Manila and later Tuban in Java. 

Under the guidance of Cheng Ho, significant progress was made in the 
development of the Chinese Muslim communities in the Malay Archipelago 
in the 1420s. Since his first encounter with the only Chinese Muslim group 
in Majapahit during his first voyage in 1405, more Chinese Muslim 
communities were established in Java and Sumatra. In Java, mosques were 
built in Semarang, Sembung, Sarindil, Talang, Ancol, Lasem, Tuban, Gresik 
and Jiaotung. 

Cheng Ho used Islam as a rallying point to unite Overseas Chinese. His 
visits not only greatly enhanced the social status of the Hanafite Chinese 
Muslims, but also encouraged more Chinese to embrace Islam. Being 
surrounded by Arab and Chinese Muslim traders, Chinese merchants were 
also motivated to become Muslims to leverage on the all-important regional 
and international trade network dominated by Arab, Chinese, Indian and 
Malay Muslim traders. In view of the rapid expansion of the Chinese Muslim 
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population in Java, Cheng Ho restructured the organization governing the 
Overseas Chinese in the 1420s. He made two strategic moves. He shifted the 
Manila branch to Tuban in Java and named a representative in the Majapahit 
court. Tuban was the main port in Java where his fleet obtained supplies. 
Thus Tuban occupied an important position in Cheng Ho’s operation in the 
Indonesian Archipelago. His right-hand man in Islam affairs, Hj Bong Tak 
Keng transferred Hj Gan Eng Chu some time in 1423 from Manila to Tuban 
to control the flourishing Chinese Muslim communities in Java, Kukang and 
Sambas. Haji Gan Eng Chu became virtually Ming China’s consul-general in 
charge of all Chinese Muslim communities in the Malay Archipelago. He also 
became a Chinese Muslim leader in Tuban. He also looked after Cheng Ho’s 
fleet when it called at Tuban for supplies and other shipping services. Hence, 
Hj Gan also served as Majapahit’s de-facto harbour-master in Tuban for 
which the Majapahit King Raja (Su) King Ta conferred on him the title of 
A Lu Ya (Graaf 1984, pp. 15-16). 

In order to strengthen ties with Majapahit, a Ming representative, Haji 
Ma Hong Fu was appointed to Majapahit in the mid-1420s (Ibid., p. 16). 
Hj Ma was said to be the son of the warlord of Yunnan and a son-in-law of 
Hj Bong Tak Keng. It is doubtful if Hj Ma and family were escorted by Fei 
Xin to the Majapahit court as reported by the Malay Annals (Ibid.) since Fei 
Xin joined Cheng Ho’ fleet as a military personnel and not in a diplomatic 
capacity (Ma Huan 1997, p. 59). 

The Chinese Muslims in Java during Cheng Ho's period identified 
themselves as Hanafite Muslims as recorded by the Malay Annaks. It indicates 
that their ancestral and religious roots originated from China’s Hui Hui 
Muslims. The Hui Hui Muslims in China since the Yuan dynasty have long 
been following the Hanafite School of the Sunni sect. A Hui Hui scholar Mi 
Shoujiang wrote, “(Before mid-17" century) Muslims in China belonged to 
the Sunni sect... As for the schools they followed, except a few in Xinjiang 
following Shaffiyyah, the rest were of Hanafiyyah.” (Mi Shoujiang and You 
Jia 2004, p. 66). 

The Hanafite School was named after Abu Hanafa who taught in Kufa, 
Iraq in the eighth century. The school had been popular in Central Asia from 
where it was introduced to China by the forefathers of the Hui Muslims. 

The Hanafite School found a spokesman in the Qadim sect, also of 
Sunni. It adheres to the teachings, thoughts and rituals that have been 
practised for generations from the Tang to Qing dynasties. It based its 
religious thoughts upon the Qur’an and traditional ceremonies and properties. 
It also respected and tolerated other sects and schools, and co-existed with 
other religions in China. Since it underwent a long process of development 
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from the Song to Qing dynasties, Qadim has become the mainstream sect of 
Islam in China. (Ibid., pp. 66-67). 

Under Cheng Ho’s guidance and support, Chinese Muslim communities 
were expanding in Java’s coastal ports but the momentum was halted by 
Cheng Ho's death in 1433. His death also ended the Chinese phase of the 
Hanafite Muslim Chinese communities and the beginning of the localization 
phase. 


LEGACY OF CHENG HO ON CULTURAL CONTACT 


The magnitude and duration of the state-organized expeditions led by Cheng 
Ho from 1405 to 1433 is unprecedented. He has left a lasting impact on 
cross-continental cultural exchange between the East and the West. 

The expeditions widened and deepened inter- as well as intra-regional 
cultural contact in Asia. A large number of first-hand accounts on Cheng 
Ho's mission available in Chinese, Japanese and Javanese chronicles highlights 
the importance of the expeditions which had generated tremendous interest 
across Asia. These historical records comprise three types: official records 
such as Ming Shi, Ming Shilu of the Ming court and Lidai Bao An of the 
Ryukyu kingdom; the contemporary accounts by Ma Huan, Fei Xin, Cong 
Zhen and unknown Hanafite Chinese Muslim writers; and Babad chronicles 
such as Babad Tanah Jawi, Babad Tanah Lasem and others. These historical 
records collectively illustrate the impact of Cheng Ho’s voyages to the 
Western Ocean on the regional entrepét trade and geopolitics, Chinese 
communities abroad and the Islamization of insular Southeast Asia in the 
first half of the fifteenth century. 

Cheng Ho was adept at renovating and building mosques and temples. 
He was responsible for the reconstruction of the Opaque Pagoda of the 
Buddhist Da Baoan Temple in Nanjing, the renovation of the Jingjue Mosque 
in Nanjing, the Qingjing Mosque in Xian and the Mazu Temple in Quanzhou. 
Moreover, he had lived in the Forbidden City, prayed in the Qingjing 
Mosque in Quanzhou and visited Mazu temples in Taichang and Changle. 
Cheng Ho would have been well-versed with the ancient Chinese architecture 
especially of palace and religious buildings in their layout, structural system, 
types of roofs, etc. The Malay Annals stated that Cheng Ho had built 
mosques in Semarang, Ancol, Tuban, Gresik, Cerebon, etc. for the growing 
Hanafite Chinese Muslim communities in Java. He would have put his 
knowledge of ancient Chinese architecture to good use when building the 
prototype of Hanafite Chinese mosques in Java, and some of the salient 
features of the ancient Chinese mosques, which he was familiar with, would 
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have been duplicated in the design of these mosques. Though these ancient 
mosques built by Cheng Ho in Java might have been destroyed or renovated, 
his pioneering works would certainly have influenced subsequent designers 
and builders. Hence, marks of Chinese architectural influence in local religious 
buildings in places visited by Cheng Ho are still visible. 


THE THREE-TIERED ROOF ARCHITECTURAL STYLE OF 
ANCIENT ASIAN MOSQUES 


Early mosques from China, India to Southeast Asia during the Cheng Ho era 
include common features such as multi-tiered roofs, pagoda-shaped minarets, 
curve roof edges and woodcarvings. The Middle Eastern domes were 
conspicuously missing from these early mosques. Scholars have argued that 
the multi-tiered roof design originated from Sumatra or Bali (W.E Stutterheim; 
cited by Graaf 1963). Initially, Stutterheim was of the opinion that this type 
of design must have beeen derived from the Balinese “fighting-cock court” 
(PA.J. Moojen 1926, Figures 10-11) but he later suggested that “it seems 
more acceptable, that the Indonesian mosque, in its simple as well as in its 
more luxurious form was brought to Indonesia by Islam itself, which, following 
the international trade route, spread from North Sumatra on to the Moluccas” 
(Ibid.; cited by Graaf 1963, p. 3). Finally, he said that it could be from 
Malabar as he found an old mosque there showing similar design. However, 
I have my reservations about the Indian origin theory. 

The three-tiered roof is, in fact, a distinctive Javanese and Chinese 
architectural feature. Josef Prijotomo states, “The meru-type roof with its 
multi-layered roof parts was the first distinctive element of any sacred building 
in Java.” (Prijotomo 1984, p. 52). The Tebu Ireng Mosque and the Great 
Demak Mosque (Photo M9) were built with the three-tiered roof feature, 
which is popularly believed to symbolize the three essential components of 
Islam: Islam, Iman and Ihsan (good deeds) (Walyuni Kumah 2000). 

Slametmuljana noted that the mosques in Java typically have two-tiered 
roofs (Slametmuljana 1976, p. 244). He added, “The many-tiered roof has 
been characteristic of Chinese and Javanese architecture for centuries; but is 
unknown in the Middle East. Therefore its origin must be sought in Japan or 
China. Since Islam has never taken root in Japan, it must have originated in 
China.” (Slametmuljana 1976, p. 245). He points out that the multi-tiered 
roof, roof-top crown ornament and the pyramical superstructure are well- 
known in China, especially in the construction of pagodas. 

The fieldworks conducted in China, India and Southeast Asia in the 
course of this study support Slametmuljana’s theory. They reveal that the 
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earliest architectural style of the pagoda and multi-tiered roof in these regions 
could be traced back to the Qin and Western Han dynasties (221 BC — 
AD 23). A Han pottery model of a walled manor house with multi-tiered 
roofs was excavated from a tomb of the second century BC in Huaiyang 
county, Henan province (Shaughnessy 2000, p. 226). Another Han pottery 
model of a grain storage tower, which was made in the second century BC 
to be placed in a tomb, clearly had multi-tiered roofs. On Mount Wuyi in 
Fujian, building structures with two to three-tiered roofs dating back to 
more than 2,000 years ago were unearthed. Fujian was the home of the Min 
Yue (i#) #) state during the Qin and Western Han dynasties. Min Yue was 
a branch of the Bai Yue (@ #&) minority ethnic group who founded a 
number of native states in South China from Fujian, Guangdong to Guangxi, 
and Vietnam in the Qin and Western Han dynasties. The Bai Yue ethnic 
group is said to be related to the Austronesian ethnic and linguistic family 
(Gong Bohong 1999, pp. 13-14). In addition, a surviving nine-storey 
pagoda, Liu Rong Shrine (*< #8), in Guangzhou was built in AD 537 
(Photo T2). Other ancient structures built with two to three-tiered roofs in 
China included the Cloud Terrace Pass and Jade Gateway Pass of the Great 
Walls constructed in Qin and Han dynasties, and the city gates of 
Chang-an (now Xi-an) built in the Tang dynasty (AD 619-907). The 
Buddhist stupa, which is a low earthen structure to house Buddhist relics 
(Photo T1) has been Sinicized to become the multi-storeyed pagoda in 
China (Photo T2). 

A prominent feature of Chinese architecture is its beautiful and gigantic 
roofs. Until the Ming dynasty, two to three-tiered roofs were regarded as 
being specially designed for magnificent and stately palatial buildings. As the 
halls of palaces were larger than usual buildings, their two to three-tiered or 
multi-tiered roofs would make the halls more conspicuous and majestic. The 
palatial halls of the Forbidden City in Beijing built by Yongle from 1412 to 
1421 are a classic living example (Photo M1). 

In Cheng Ho's home village in Yunnan, two to three-tiered roof structures 
are common among the ancient buildings such as temples and government 
offices. In addition, all the five pavilions on the Bridge of Sacred Wind and 
Rain in Chengyang village, Guizhou province, are covered with multi- 
tiered roofs. 

The ancient mosques in China built and renovated from the Tang to 
Ming dynasties (618-1644) followed traditional Chinese architecture without 
incorporating the Middle-Eastern domes, but including the pagoda-shaped 
minaret, multi-tiered roof, curved roof edges and woodcarvings. For instance, 
the Great Mosque Huajuesi in Xian which was built in the eighth century 
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during the Tang dynasty and renovated in the Ming and Qing dynasties, was 
constructed in the shape of a rectangle from the east to the west, and is sub- 
divided into four courtyards. The first courtyard houses an old wooden 
archway standing opposite a huge screen wall decorated with clay brick 
carvings. It has special inverted eaves — several layers of brackets, and glazed 
roof tiles rendering its magnificence. The Imperial Hall in the third courtyard 
is the oldest building within the mosque complex, featuring “The Moon 
Tablet”. In the middle of the courtyard stands the tallest structure, the 
“Introspection Tower” (Shengxin), serving as the mosque’s minaret, traditionally 
used. to call Muslims to prayer. The tower is two-storey high, surrounded by 
three layers of eaves forming an octagonal roof. Similarly, the ancient mosque 
in Guangzhou, Huay Sheng Mosque, dating back to the tenth century in the 
late Tang dynasty was built with multi-tiered roofs (Photo M2). 

Outside China, it is common to find ancient mosques built in a similar 
architectural style in such places as Kerala in India, Malacca and Kelantan 
in Malaysia, to Sumatra and Java in Indonesia. Coincidentedly, these were 
the places visited by Cheng Ho during his seven voyages in the fifteenth 
century. 

A list of major ancient mosques in India and Southeast Asia built with a 
pagoda-shaped minaret and multi-tiered roofs is as follows (see Table 7.4). 

Tracing the architectural origin of the pagoda and multi-tiered roof 
features to China has therefore given greater credibility to Slametmuljana that 
Islam in Southeast Asia originated from China. In addition, the close 
resemblance of the architectural styles between Chinese buildings and 
ancient mosques in India and Southeast Asia has provided crucial clues 
to show Cheng Ho’: influence in early mosque buildings. Cheng Ho being 
one of the architects in many construction projects in Nanjing, was well- 
versed with the multi-tiered roof and pagoda-shaped minaret design. It is 
strongly believed that he would have influenced the design of the early 
mosques when he built mosques for the Hanafite Chinese Muslims in Sunda 
Kelapa (Jakarta), Cirebon, Lasem, Tuban, Gresik, Jiaotung and Cangki during 
his voyages, as recorded in The Malay Annals of Semarang and Cirebon 
(Graaf 1984, p. 14). 

However, signs of increasing Arab influence were evident after the sixteenth 
century when the reformist network between the region and the Middle East 
strengthened significantly. Mosques in the Chinese architectural style were 
renovated or rebuilt in the Middle-Eastern style of big domes and minarets 
especially in the nineteenth century, due to the rise of Islamic powers and 
nationalism in Southeast Asia. The pagoda-shaped minarets were gradually 
modified to give a decidedly Arab minaret appearance, which co-existed with 
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the three-tiered roofs (Photo M13) while modern mosques in the region were 
built completely in the Middle-Eastern style (Photo M14). Recently, there 
has been keen interest in building mosques with multi-tiered roofs among the 
Malaysian Chinese Muslims. Since January 2008, a mosque with a tiered roof 
is being built by the state government of Kelantan in Rantau Panjang, near 
Kota Bharu (Photo M15). 

Apart from mosques, the tombs of Abu Wanggas in Quanzhou 
(Photo T3), Ma Haji in Yunnan (Photo T4), Cheng Ho in Nanjing 
(Photo T5), and Raden Fatah in Kudus (Photo T6) all bear a similar 
style with their rectangular, dome-shaped cover — another remarkable 
Cheng Ho legacy. The tomb covers in medieval Egypt, Middle East are all 
dome-shaped but not rectangular. 

Trade conducted under the tribute mission framework saw local products 
of Middle East, South and Southeast Asia exported to China. These local 
products consisted mainly of medicinal herbs, spices, jewellery and animals 
(Ming Shi Lu; Huang Shenzeng 1982; Zhang Xie 1981): 


1. Medicinal herbs: aloes, myrrh, dragon’s blood, nutmegs, cardamoms, 
sapanwood, putchuck (radix dulcis), cubebs, asa-foetida, liquid storax, 
etc. 

2. Spices: pepper, camphor, frankincense, lakawood, dammar, benzoin, 
rosewater, garuwood, Huang-shou-xiang gharuwood, sandalwood, cloves, 
muskwood, ambergris, beeswax, sweet benzoin, gardenia flowers, wugu 
tree, cherry-apple, etc. 

3. Jewellery: coral, opaque glass, cat’s-eyes, pearls, ivory, rhinoceros horns, 
kingfishers’ feathers, tortoise-shells, etc. 

4, Animals: parrots, giraffes, tigers, ostriches, camels, elephants, flamingoes, 
turkeys, etc. 


These local products greatly enriched the lifestyle and broadened the 
horizons of the Chinese. Many foreign herbs, plants and animals enriched the 
Chinese classification of herbs, animals and plants. 

Besides contributing to the spread of Islam in Southeast Asia, Cheng Ho 
disseminated Chinese culture overseas. He introduced the Chinese calendar, 
almanac, books, clothings, tea, silk and porcelain to the rulers and peoples of 
the native states in Asia and Africa visited by him. He also spread Chinese 
architectural design and construction methods. Other aspects of Chinese 
culture including Chinese medicine, tea planting, ceramic making, 
shipbuilding, agriculture, fishery, food, and technology in metallurgy and 
textile were also introduced to the outside world by Cheng Ho. These 
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cultural exchange and technological transfer had also significantly enriched 
the local culture and lifestyle of the native people of the places he visited. 

Traces of Cheng Ho’s legacy are still visible in most of the places he 
visited. Fishermen in Cochin, Calicut and Quilon are still using Chinese 
fishing nets which the locals call “cheenavala” [China net] for fishing (Tan 
and Chia 2006, p. 281). Chinese cooking utensils like the “wok”, which they 
called “cheenachatti” and urns for storing food are common in Kerala state 
(Ibid., p. 281). In Kenya (Malindi) Siyu village on Pete Island, a journalist of 
Beijing People’s Daily found a native Kenyan man practising Chinese medicine 
to treat patients. Chinese-style wooden doors and a fort in the Chinese 
architectural style, and ancient Chinese tombs and graves inlaid with Chinese 
porcelain were also found (Ibid., pp. 303-04). The wall at the entrance of the 
graveyard of Wali Bonang in Surabaya is embedded with Ming porcelain 
plates. Apart from embedding antique porcelain plates on walls, numerous 
big and small Ming jars and urns are used by mosques as holy water containers 
(Photo L5). A Chinese temple in Malacca, Zi Chang Ge (Photo L4), displays 
the most complete cultural fusion by worshipping the founders of Buddhism, 
Confucianism, Islam, Christianity and Daoism. 

Sam Po Kong (the local name by which Cheng Ho is also known) temples 
are found in Semarang, Surabaya, Ancor, Ayuthya, Penang, Malacca, Kuala 
Lumpur and Trengganu. A mosque (Masjid Muhammad Cheng Ho) in Surabaya 
was named after Cheng Ho in 2003 (Ibid., pp. 232-53). In Malacca, there is 
the Sam Po Kong Hill where the Sam Po Kong Temple and Sam Po Kong well 
are located. The Cheng Ho Cultural Museum and Research Centre was also 
built in 2005 in commemoration of the 600" anniversary of Cheng Ho's 
maiden voyage. Other Cheng Ho heritage sites and relics include Sanbao 
Pagoda and Sanbao Harbour in Bangkok; temple and tomb of one of Cheng 
Ho’s commanders, Poontaokong, in Sulu; Ong Sum Ping Road in Brunei’s 
capital named after Wang Jinghong; and Cheng Ho’ stone inscription in Sri 
Lanka (Ibid., p. 261). There are legends associated with Cheng Ho such as the 
legend of Hang Li Po, about a Ming princess marrying Sultan Mansor Shah of 
Malacca as recorded in the Sejanah Melayu. The Malay Annals of Semarang and 
Cirebon documents the development of Chinese Muslims in Java in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Loan vocabulary in Indonesian and Malay of 
Chinese origin include, for example, tofu, tokua, toge, tohui, toki, teh, tekoh, etc. 

According to Kwan Hwie Liong, one of Cheng Ho’s captain by the name 
of Bi Nang Un migrated from Champa to Lasem, Java, in 1413, together 
with his wife Na Li Ni, son Bi Nang Na, daughter Bi Nang Ti, and other 
relatives. His wife and daughter were said to be pioneers in making batik 
cloth in Lasem as they were good batik cloth makers. Until today, special 
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Chinese auspicious motifs such as the phoenix, dragon, qilin, butterfly, fish, 
and flora and fauna like chrysanthemum, peony, etc. are still popular in batik 
production in Java (Kwan 2006). Lasem’s architecture shows a dynamic cross- 
cultural interaction, “with traditional Chinese house roof with a crown at its 
gable top, Paladian windows, as well as 17" century Mediterranean balcony” 
(Pratiwo 1999, p. 27). Its complex house plan also evolved from the Sino- 
Javanese traditional house concept (Ibid., p. 27). 

Cheng Ho also popularized the worship of Mazu, the Goddess of the Sea. 
Among his crew many who were worshippers of Mazu were recruited in 
Fujian. He set up Mazu altars on board for them to pray to Mazu for her 
blessings for a safe voyage. He also built, renovated and patronized Mazu 
temples in Nanjing, Liujiagang and Changle. Due to his historic voyages, the 
worship of Mazu soon spread widely to Taiwan and Southeast Asia. Mazu 
temples are found in towns and cities throughout Southeast Asia and Taiwan. 


CONCLUSION 


The crucial role played by Arab Muslim traders and Cheng Ho in the spread 
and expansion of Islam to insular Southeast Asia from the seventh to the 
fifteenth centuries is analysed in a broader historical context. The Arab 
traders’ domination of the spice trade facilitated the propagation of Islam to 
maritime Southeast Asia. But up to a certain point it stagnated as the native 
people and the elites who have been imbued with strong Hindu and Buddhist 
cultural influences reacted strongly against the new faith. The disintegration 
of the Islamic power, the Abbasids, the long drawn wars with the Crusaders, 
the Mongol conquests of the Muslim heartlands and the rampant activities of 
pirates in the region had significantly weakened the Arab traders’ position in 
spreading the faith to the whole of insular Southeast Asia in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. However, the increasing interest shown by Ming 
China in the region that led to the advent of Cheng Ho’s missions to the 
Western Ocean in the fifteenth century had sped up the Islamization process 
in insular Southeast Asia. Cheng Ho’s fleet led by a group of dynamic 
Chinese Muslim eunuchs under the imperial order of Ming Emperor Yongle 
had strengthened the position of the Arab Muslim traders to Islamize the 
entire insular Southeast Asia. 

The encounter and interaction between Cheng Ho and the Overseas 
Chinese and Chinese Muslim communities in Java and Palembang were 
historically significant to Ming China, the immigrant Chinese and the 
Southeast Asian native states. It added a new dimension to the imperial world 
order and a new portfolio in addition to his diplomatic and trade mission. 
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On the other hand, the Overseas Chinese, especially the Hanafite Muslim 
Chinese communities, expressed a hearty welcome to Cheng Ho’s keenness to 
protect their interests against pirates and tyrannical local chiefs. Cheng Ho 
had also provided a government-sponsored governing organization and 
resources to facilitate the propagation of Islam among the Chinese communities 
in the Malay Archipelago. Mosques built by Cheng Ho mushroomed in Java. 
Cheng Ho’s success in Islamizing insular Southeast Asia, to a great extent, was 
attributed to the strong Muslim influence in the Ming court and his high- 
profiled personality. 


Notes 


‘It states, “At the beginning of the Universe, as appointed by Heaven, the great 


Prophet lived in the Far West and taught his people a new religion. The Prophet, 
of highest virtue, love, and kindness, was bestowed with thirty volumes of the 
Sacred Book. Leading other sages, he was sent by Heaven to protect kings and 
kingdoms. He is impartial and upholds justice. The ‘Justice Emperor’ from 
Heaven shows us the right way to go. Pray five times daily. May He give us 
everlasing peace. The founder of that religion extends a helping hand to all, saves 
us from distress, sets free the evil spirit, forgives our sins and conquers deities. 
Let us all join the Muslims and revere the sage Muhammad.” 

The maternal ancestors of the Prime Minister of Malaysia, Abdullah Badawi, 
could be originated from this group in Hainan. 
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THE LOCALIZATION OF ISLAM IN 
INSULAR SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Cheng Ho’s historic maritime ventures to the Western Ocean from 1405 to 
1433 brought about many changes in Southeast Asia including the rapid 
development of Islam and the mushrooming of Hanafite Chinese Muslim 
communities in insular Southeast Asia. His death and Ming’s abrupt maritime 
withdrawal in 1433 marked the beginning of another new era in Southeast 
Asian history. It paved the way for more cultural changes in the region in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. This chapter reviews the impact of 
Ming’s policy shift on the geopolitics and Islamization process in the region. 
The chapter also explores the crises within Chinese society in Java and 
Sumatra created by the devastating shockwave from Cheng Ho’s departure. 
Diverse responses given by different groups of Chinese communities to the 
crises revealed at least three models of adaptation which will be analysed in 
the context of acculturation processes. The consequences had added a new 
dimension to the localization of Islam in Java. How Sino-Islam integrated 
with a Javanese Islam that is highly influenced by the Javanese tradition, 
Buddhist-Hindu culture and Sufism will also be scrutinized. 


CHANGING GEOPOLITICS AND CHINESE SOCIETY 
IN JAVA IN POST-CHENG HO ERA 
The tribute relations between Southeast Asian states and Ming China and the 


geopolitics in the region in post-Cheng Ho era from 1433 to 1500, as well as 
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the occupation of Malacca by the Portugese and the rise of the port cities in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, had significant influence on the 
development of the Chinese society in the Malay Archipelago. The reactions 
of the Hanafite Chinese Muslims and non-Muslim Chinese especially, to the 
changing world around them provide an insight into the acculturation process 
in the context of social and religious realignments. 

The Ming court’s maritime interest had been waning towards the end of 
Emperor Yongle’s reign. The sixth voyage from 1421 to 1422 was the last 
mission dispatched by Yongle, who passed away two years later. The seventh 
and also the last voyage took place nine years later in 1431-33 during the 
reign of Emperor Xuanzong. By then Cheng Ho was already sixty years of age 
and he passed away in Calicut at the tail end of that voyage. Since 1422, voices 
against maritime expeditions were on the rise in the Ming court. Excessive 
expenditures and extravagance incurred by the expeditions were hurting the 
national economy and became financial burdens to the treasury (Ming Shi, 
ch. 332). The new emperor, Renzong, put a halt to maritime voyages in 
1425. It was only briefly resumed in Xuanzong’s reign in 1431-33. Cheng 
Ho’s death ended the most glorious period in the maritime history of China. 

There was a reappraisal of the usefulness and benefits of Ming’s active 
diplomatic and trade missions overseas as well as intensive and extensive 
receptions of tribute missions from native states. Outgoing envoys were 
drastically reduced. Since 1434 till the end of the fifteenth century, the 
Ming court only dispatched envoys to Southeast Asian native states 
occasionally but tribute missions from native states continued to appear in 
the Ming court regularly due to the lucrative state foreign trade. Between 
1434 and 1499, Malacca sent eleven tribute missions including one royal 
visit in 1455 made by Sultan Muzaffar Shah (Ming Shi, ch. 325). Java too 
maintained good relations with Ming China. Java sent missions to China so 
frequently that in 1443, an imperial decree was issued to restrict it to once 
every three years (Ming Shi, ch. 324). Similar once-in-three-years restriction 
orders were also issued earlier to other active Southeast Asian states like 
Champa and Siam in 1435 (Ming Shi, ch. 324). Samudra was less enthusiastic 
as it sent only two tribute missions to China in 1425 and 1433 (Ming Shi, 
ch. 9). The restriction had stripped away the material incentives attached to 
the tribute mission significantly and thus resulted in the radical decline of 
the number of tribute missions to the Ming court in the late fifteenth 
century. From 1488 to 1493, only two tribute missions, one each from 
Champa and Siam, passed through Guangzhou. 

In the meantime at the expense of the state trade, rampant smuggling 
activities took place in the South China coast. To evade duties and port tax, 
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Chinese and foreign private traders as well as Japanese pirates were engaged 
in a rampant illegal but half open offshore private trade, off the South China 
coast, centred around an obscure and remote marine port called Yuegang 
(A) #), south of Zhangzhou in Fujian. Since the reigns of Chenghua and 
Hongzhi from 1464 to 1505, Yuegang had been a hotspot for smuggling by 
Chinese and foreign private traders. A Ming source testified that during the 
reign of Jiajing (1521-67), foreign traders in order to evade taxes and save 
on land transport avoided Guangzhou and came to Haicang (47), Yuegang 
in Fujian and Shuangyu (#049) in Zhejiang in the summer and left in the 
winter (Jiajing Dongnan Pingwo Tonglu (#38 # fF E28 RK); cited in Liu 
Xiaoning 1955, p. 110). Traders found the limited official private trade and 
offshore private trade were more attractive as they were not subject to 
frequency restriction and hence were more profitable. This was also the 
main reason why the native states shied away from the official state foreign 
trade under the umbrella of tribute missions. Instead they participated 
actively in the limited but rampant official private trade and illegal offshore 
private trade activities. 

The stagnant state foreign trade in turn affected the revenue of the 
Guangdong provincial government and the livelihood of the local officials as 
their remuneration was paid in kind, fanhuo (# *€) [local product of foreign 
states]. Hence, a memorandum was submitted to the court to lobby for 
private trade by the provincial commander of Guangdong and Guangxi to be 
allowed in order to revive foreign trade and increase revenue. Similar appeals 
were made from Fujian as well. As a result of the strong appeals from the 
southern coastal provincial officials to relax the grip on unofficial trade, the 
Ming court granted permission for Guangzhou to allow merchant ships of 
non-tribute missions except the Portuguese to trade in Guangzhou in the 
mid-sixteenth century (Ming Jinshiwen Bian, ch. 342). Emperor Muzong for 
the first time partially lifted the ban on Chinese private trade to the South, 
centring around Yuegang in 1567. 


GEOPOLITICS AND TRADING PATTERN IN SOUTHEAST 
ASIA AFTER MING’S MARITIME WITHDRAWAL 


Asia reverted back to the age-old systems. Dominant regional political forces 
and traditional Muslim trade networks prevailed once again. Malacca had 
become the dominant regional political power and regional economic hub in 
Southeast Asia. The regional political and economic centres had shifted to the 
Straits of Malacca. The Sultanate of Malacca in its heyday stretched its 
boundary across the Straits of Malacca to include former Majapahit 
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dependencies such as Samudra-Pasai, Palembang, Aru, Aceh, etc. in Sumatra. 
Malacca and Pasai had also become the regional learning centres of Islam. 

Politically, Java in the post-Cheng Ho era was still very much left to the 
rule of Majapahit, weaker and smaller in size. It entered a turbulent period in 
its history from 1450 to 1478. During this period, wars broke out and 
brought to an end the Rajasa dynasty and the beginning of a new dynasty, the 
Girindrawardhana dynasty (Slametmuljana 1976, p. 186). In addition to the 
power struggle in the court, Majapahit’s authority to rule over its dependencies 
in Java and Sumatra was eroded by Cheng Ho. Cheng Ho encouraged the 
local chiefs of Majapahit vassal states such as Samudra-Pasai, Palembang, Aru, 
etc. to establish direct tribute relations with China. Thus, the status of these 
former Majapahit dependencies was virtually lifted to be on par with Majapahit. 
This was the political landscape of Java in the post-Cheng Ho era. 

Java and Sumatra were the beneficiaries of the occupation of Malacca by 
the Portuguese and the rise of port cities along the spice and China trade 
networks. The conquest of Malacca by the Portuguese in 1511 and their 
attempts to control the Straits of Malacca drove trade to the west coast of 
Sumatra and the Sunda Straits as alternative trade routes to bypass Malacca. 
This significant development revived the old and gave birth to new trading 
centres in Sumatra and Java such as Aceh, Banten, Demak, Gresik and Tuban. 


IMPACT OF MING’s MARITIME WITHDRAWAL ON 
CHINESE SOCIETY IN SUMATRA AND JAVA 


Cheng Ho's departure and Ming’s maritime withdrawal affected the Chinese 
society in Java and Sumatra most. The Chinese society in Java and Sumatra 
in the fifteenth century was not a truly united entity. It was separated by 
religion into the Hanafite Chinese Muslim group and non-Muslim Chinese 
or immigrant Chinese group. The sub-groups by dialect within the non- 
Muslim Chinese group only came about under colonial rule in the eighteenth 
century due to the mass influx of immigrants from China. During the period 
under study, recent immigrants from Fujian such as Zhangzhou and 
Quanzhou, and from Guangdong were united as a social group. The Muslim 
Chinese came from Yunnan as well as from Quanzhou and Hainan. However, 
as a general rule, the awareness of a migrant’s geographical or ethnic origin is 
correspondent with the length of sojourn abroad. The longer he stays overseas, 
the weaker his awareness of his geographical or ethnic origin. In the process 
of acculturation, the majority of Muslim Chinese who had lived in the 
country for generations were more attached to the country of domicile than 
to the original country they came from. A localized ethnic identity emerged. 
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Whereas, recent immigrants were more aware of their geographical and 
ethnic origins. This clarification will help us gain a greater insight into how 
and why the Muslim Chinese and immigrant Chinese reacted to the departure 
of Cheng Ho and adapted to the changing political, social and economic 
landscapes in the post-Cheng Ho era. 

Though the Chinese were separated by religion and lived in different 
political zones (native states) ruled by various native rulers, Cheng Ho and his 
proxy, the Overseas Chinese Bureau governed them across borders and served 
as a moderator and unifying force to bond them together. The vastly different 
interests and needs of the two groups were handled tactfully by Cheng Ho 
and the bureau — a soft attractive approach for the Hanafite Chinese 
Muslims and a hard manipulative approach for the non-Muslim Chinese. 
Cheng Ho’s dual approach in dealing with the two Chinese factions in Java 
and Sumatra reflected Ming’s lack of a consistent Overseas Chinese policy. 
The encounter with a sizeable Chinese society in Java and Sumatra for the 
first time in Chinese history was an eye-opener for both Cheng Ho and the 
Ming court. They failed to cope with the complex fabric of Overseas Chinese 
society. In the first place, the official line was to regard all subjects leaving for 
abroad as outlaws under the anti-private foreign trade policy. However, the 
Ming court and Cheng Ho had to face reality and come to terms with the 
sizeable Overseas Chinese communities scattered in the Malay Archipelago. 

Without Cheng Ho’s patriarchal rule and towering influence in the post- 
Cheng Ho era, the Chinese society was at a crossroad. The impact of Cheng 
Ho’s departure on the two groups varied significantly, which showed up in 
their very diverse reactions. 

To analyse the impact of Cheng Ho’s missions on the two groups, a 
checklist was designed to examine the positive or negative effects of thirteen 
critical issues/policies carried out by Cheng Ho and the Ming court as well as 
the results of Cheng Ho’s voyages on the Muslim Chinese and the immigrant 
Chinese. These critical issues/policies/results consist of the following seven 
general (1-7) and six specific (8-13) aspects: 


. Ming’s active diplomatic activities in Southeast Asia 
. Ming’s promotion of foreign trade in Southeast Asia 
. Peace-keeping of sea routes 

. Maritime exploration 

. Enhanced image of Overseas Chinese 

. Promotion of Chinese culture by Cheng Ho 

. Ming’s state trade policy 

. Membership in the Overseas Chinese Bureau 

. Religious affiliation with Cheng Ho 
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10. 


11. 
12. 
13. 


Group’s good ties with local rulers such as Shahbandar, envoys in tribute 
missions 

Business contracts by Cheng Ho 

Ming’s local officer in Palembang 

Suppression of piracy 


TABLE 8.1 
Treatment Checklist for the Two Groups of Chinese under Cheng Ho 


Lssue/Policy Impact Impact Consequence 
(A) General Muslim Immigrant 
Chinese Chinese 
1. Ming’s active diplomatic +1 +1 Political stability 
activities in SEA 
2. Ming’s promotion of foreign +1 +1 Flourishing foreign 
trade in SEA trade 
3. Peace-keeping of sea routes +1 +1 Conducive business 
environment 
4, Maritime exploration +1 +1 Potential business 
opportunity 
5. Enhanced image of +1 +1 Improved social status 
Overseas Chinese 
6. Promotion of Chinese culture -l +1 Chinese ethnic identity 
by CH 
7. Ming’s state trade policy —l —1 Ban on private trade 
Sub-total A +3 +5 
(B) Specific 
8. Membership in Overseas +1 -1 CH’s power base 
Chinese Bureau 
9. Religious affiliation with +1 -1 In favour of Muslim 
Cheng Ho group 
10. Group’s good ties with local rulers +1 +1 Strengthening 
eg. Shahbandar, envoys in group’s political, 
tribute missions economic and 
social position 
11. Business contracts by Cheng Ho +1 -l In favour of Muslim 
group 
12. Ming’s local officer in Palembang -l +1 In favour of Immigrant 
group 
13. Suppression of piracy +1 -1 Restraint in violent 


business behaviour 


Sub-total B +4 2 


Cumulative score 


(Sub-total A + Sub-total B) 
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When an issue or a policy is considered beneficial to a group, one plus 
point (+1) is awarded to the group and vice versa. A higher positive cumulative 
score against a group compared to the other group indicates that the group 
received a more favourable treatment by Cheng Ho and thus had benefited 
more from Cheng Ho's voyages (see Table 8.1). 

From the above checklist, the Hanafite Muslim Chinese group had 
benefited more from Cheng Ho's expeditions than their immigrant counterpart 
with seven positive cumulative points compared to the latter’s three points. 
The finding also reveals that on the whole, both groups benefited from 
Cheng Ho's expeditions, which had successfully created conducive regional 
political and business environments as well as helped project a positive image 
of the Overseas Chinese in Southeast Asia. However, the specific issues and 
policies implemented by Cheng Ho put the immigrant group in a 
disadvantageous position as they were excluded not only from Cheng Ho’s 
power base and core business activities but they were also deprived of any 
financial aid and support in religious and community affairs. 


HANAFITE MUSLIM CHINESE 


The Hanafite Muslim Chinese communities in Java and Sumatra right from 
the beginning were nurtured, guided and protected by Cheng Ho. He was 
their spiritual mentor, guardian, political and economic patron. A well- 
organized governing structure was in place to manage the Overseas Chinese 
especially the Hanafite Chinese Muslims in Southeast Asia. The governing 
bureau, which had its headquarters in Champa and branches in Manila and 
later Tuban in Java, was run by his trusted fellow Hui Muslims from Yunnan, 
handpicked and appointed by him. Generous financial aid was channelled 
through the bureau to support the Hanafite Chinese Muslims. Islam being 
the most important marker of ethnicity for the Muslim group, their top 
priority was to build mosques. Cheng Ho and his lieutenants being Muslims 
themselves also felt obligated to fulfil the spiritual need of the Hanafite 
Chinese Muslims by building mosques for them, and in so doing, they also 
performed spiritual salvation and merit for themselves. Thus, mosques were 
built for the Hanafite Chinese Muslims in Semarang, Ancol/Jakarta, Sembung/ 
Cirebon, Lasem, Tuban, Tse Tsuan/Gresik, Jiaotung/Joratan, Cangki/ 
Majakerta, etc. (Graaf 1984, p. 14). Furthermore, the Chinese Muslim group 
also got the lion’s share of the businesses created by Cheng Ho’s fleets. For 
example, treasure ships were repaired in the Semarang shipyard and services 
catering to the ships in Tuban harbour including the supply of provisions to 
Cheng Ho's fleets were handled by one of his lieutenants Haji Gan Eng Chu 
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(Graaf 1984, pp. 14-16). The Malay Annals recorded that for providing such 
good services to the Majapahit court, Haji Gan was conferred the title of 
“A Lu Ya” by the Majapahit government (Ibid., p. 16). Hence, local rulers saw 
the arrival of Cheng Ho’s fleet as a great boost to the local economy and 
service providers to the fleet were given high social status. As such Cheng Ho 
helped to raise the social status of the Overseas Chinese in general and the 
Muslim Chinese group in particular. In addition, Cheng Ho’s lieutenants 
were made de facto leaders of the Chinese society overseas and Ming envoys 
in the courts of native rulers with substantial resources and extraterritorial 
authorities. In short, the growth of the Hanafite Chinese Muslim communities 
in Java and Sumatra relied heavily on Cheng Ho and his fleets. For three 
decades from 1405 to 1433, their business operations, religious and community 
affairs were built and organized around Cheng Ho and his proxy, the Overseas 
Chinese Bureau. As a consequence of their symbiotic relationship with Cheng 
Ho’s fleet, their business inevitably became more Java-based as Cheng Ho’s 
local buyers of local products. They were cut off from the regional trade 
network based in Malacca and were aloof from the market conditions and 
emerging regional trading trends such as rampant smuggling and illegal 
offshore private trade in the South China coast. Hence, the abrupt departure 
of Cheng Ho was a crisis and a great blow to them. They were extremely 
shocked and were at a loss. The repercussions were tremendous. The loss of 
Cheng Hos patronage amounted to a removal of their lifeline. The crisis was 
further deepened by Ming’s withdrawal from maritime involvement overseas 
which signified that the community’s hope of getting a replacement guardian 
and patron from the Ming court vanished. Financial support for the mosques 
was no longer available from the Ming government. Without Cheng Ho’s 
fleets, the shipyard in Semarang became virtually empty, and workers out of 
work. The problem of unemployment loomed large. The shipyard was possibly 
run by a Hanafite Chinese Muslim management but the shipbuilding and 
ship-repair skilled artisans and workers were recent immigrants, some of 
whom could have been Cheng Ho’s crew members stationed temporarily in 
Semarang to supervise the work. It also affected their shipping business and 
entrepét trade. Native states and the commercial sector were not spared 
either. The absence of Cheng Ho’s fleet to the local ports led to drastic loss in 
the states’ revenues from the collection of port taxes and levies and duties on 
the entrepét trade. Producers and traders of local products also lost a big 
portion of their business without the participation of Cheng Ho’ fleets in the 
entrepot trade. 

The adverse impact on the Hanafite Chinese Muslims did not stop at the 
business front. The communities were confronted with a more serious and 
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larger crisis. They were at great risk of losing their dominant social, political 
and economic leadership in the Chinese society in both Java and Sumatra in 
the post-Cheng Ho era. They were deprived of a high-powered spiritual 
leader like Cheng Ho who had provided them spiritual guidance and support. 
Without Cheng Ho, his lieutenants in the Overseas Chinese Bureau became 
lost and confused. In the meantime, the Hanafite Chinese Muslims were left 
alone with no clear direction on how to come to terms with the changing 
world. The group saw a crisis looming large as they found their influence on 
the native rulers and local chiefs declining and their once-high social status in 
the Chinese society weakening. The group’s image and pride were at stake. 


IMMIGRANT CHINESE 


In contrast, non-Muslim Chinese traders reacted calmly to the departure of 
Cheng Ho and Ming’s maritime withdrawal mainly because they were not in 
the inner circle of Cheng Ho’s power base and structure and so the impact on 
them was less severe than on the Hanafite Chinese Muslims. Although the 
Malay Annals states that the first ever Hanafite Muslim Chinese community 
was formed in Kukang (Palembang) (Graaf 1984, p. 14), Palembang had 
always been a traditional stronghold of the non-Muslim Chinese and was 
controlled by Chinese pirates like Chen Zuyi and Liang Daoming during 
Cheng Ho's voyages. Even in the sixteenth century, it was still a paradise for 
the outlaws. The Ming Shi recorded a notorious bandit in Guangdong by the 
name of Zhang Lian (4K 2£) who revolted around 1567 and later took refuge 
abroad. In 1577, an eyewitness returning from Palembang reported that 
Zhang Lian was a comptroller of foreign ships and foreign trade in Palembang. 
People from Zhangzhou and Quanzhou in Palembang took him as their 
headman (Ming Shi, ch. 324). Non-Muslim Chinese settlements were also 
found in Tuban, Gresik, Surabaya and Majapahit in Java (Ma Huan 1997, 
pp. 86-97). They lived side-by-side with the Hanafite Chinese Muslims. 
Most of them were traders. They were less adventurous than their fellow non- 
Muslim traders in Palembang but some of the more enterprising ones found 
a niche to secure political influence in the courts of the native rulers, who sent 
them as members of tribute missions to Ming China. A Qing source mentioned 
that most of the foreign native states (during the Ming era) employed local 
Chinese as interpreters or administrative officers (Zhao Yi, quoted by Lin 
Churu 2005, p. 146). They were engaged for their language ability to 
communicate with Ming officials and so helped facilitate trade and diplomatic 
works. From 1404 to 1465, there were about twenty-three Chinese members 
in Java’s tribute missions to the Ming court. Among them, there were nine 
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chief envoys (sE4%), one deputy envoy (#!4€), nine envoys (1% E) and four 
interpreters (38 #) (Ming Shilu, cited in Lin Churu 2005, pp. 147-48). It 
shows a very high representation of local Chinese as senior members of the 
tribute missions. Some of them had consistently been sent by Java as chief 
envoys, for instance, Guo Xin (#842) in 1426, 1429 and 1460. In 1438 
during the reign of Emperor Yingzong, Java’s chief envoy Ma Yongliang 
(579 B), interpreters Liang Yin (&#£) and Nan Wen Tan (4 X¥) 
submitted a memorandum to the Ming government while in China on 
mission duty disclosing their background and expressing their wishes to 
return to live in China. In the memorandum they stated, “The subjects were 
the natives of Longxi district, Zhangzhou in Fujian. While fishing at sea we 
drifted to this country (Java). (Liang) Yin wishes to return to his home village 
with his accompanying family members. Yong Liang and Wen Dan wish to 
visit their ancestors’ tombs, build an ancestral hall and return to our country.” 
(Ming Yingzong Shi Lu, ch. 43). Emperor Yingzhong not only granted 
permission according to their wishes but also made provision to facilitate 
their return to their home villages (Ibid., ch. 43). Later, Ma Yongliang went 
back to Java and continued to appear in the Ming court as Java's chief envoy 
in 1442, 1446 and 1447. As they were members of foreign tribute missions, 
the ban on Ming subjects to travel overseas was not applicable to them. In 
fact, he was the most valued and longest serving envoy for Java. He served in 
that position for eleven years from 1436 to 1447. He first went to the Ming 
court as one of the envoys in 1436 and as chief envoy in 1438, 1442, 1446 
and 1447 (Ibid., ch. 19, 43, 99, 141 and 157). Similarly, there were three 
Chinese members in Samudra’s tribute missions from 1426 to 1446. Among 
them, a Chinese Muslim, Feng Hasan, served as interpreter, and the other 
two were envoys (Ibid., ch. 19, 141). It indicated the political maturity of 
the Southeast Asian native rulers. On the one hand, the native rulers in Java 
engaged Chinese Muslims locally as officials like harbour master or 
Shahbandar to service Cheng Ho’s fleet. On the other hand, they recruited 
immigrant Chinese as envoys-cum-traders to Ming China to facilitate 
diplomatic and trade functions in China. Thus, the immigrant Chinese 
group also gained a foothold in the courts of the native rulers. Besides, a 
well-established merchant in Palembang, Si Jinqing was appointed by the 
Ming court as the pacification officer to Palembang. However, his authority 
was compounded by Cheng Ho's Tuban-based Bureau Chief Haji Gan Eng 
Chu whose portfolio included Palembang. 

Cheng Ho kept a tighter control over the non-Muslim Chinese. Apart 
from excluding them from his power structure in the Overseas Chinese 
Bureau, they were given less resources and business opportunities. Financial 
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aid was not available for them to build temples. Nevertheless, skilled non- 
Muslim Chinese shipyard workers in Semarang worked under stable working 
conditions due to the ship-repair contracts awarded to the Chinese Muslim- 
controlled shipyard enterprise. Non-Muslim Chinese also enjoyed the benefits 
brought about by Cheng Ho’s expedition such as the vibrant Southeast Asian 
trade, a more conducive business and political environment and heightened 
image and standing of Overseas Chinese in the region. Thus, to them Cheng 
Ho remained a heroic icon as the guardian of Overseas Chinese. 

The adventurous immigrant Chinese traders who posed threats to the 
trade and safety of the sea routes were brought to toe the line by force. The 
Chen Zuyi incident was still fresh in their minds. Thus, some of the non- 
Muslim Chinese leaders might have felt relief in the post-Cheng Ho era as 
they were once again free from suppression and intervention in their tyrannical 
and pirate-like business style by peace-keeping forces like Cheng Ho’s fleet. 
Generally, they saw the closure of the Cheng Ho era in an optimistic light as 
an opportunity rather than a crisis. Without Cheng Ho’s towering influence, 
they expected greater business opportunities and greater participation in 
many areas especially in the business sector, opening up to them. In the 
marketplace, they could look forward to compete with the Hanafite Chinese 
Muslim traders in trade on a level playing field, and since their business 
operations had never been under the umbrella of Cheng Ho, they had no 
liabilities. Besides, even though Cheng Ho stimulated the Southeast Asian 
entrepot trade, he also inevitably monopolized trade in the Southeast Asian 
market and so the market in the post-Cheng Ho era would be a more open and 
free one. They could also look forward to participate actively in the regional 
trade network and to improve their market share in the entrepét trade. 


CONFLICT OVER FAITH — NEW SOCIAL AND 
RELIGIOUS ALIGNMENT 


The departure of Cheng Ho and Ming’s maritime withdrawal drew two 
contrasting responses from two Chinese groups. It is ironical to see the two 
groups switching their historical roles before and after the Cheng Ho era. The 
underdog non-Muslim Chinese group emerged confident and offensive in 
the immediate post-Cheng Ho era while the established Hanafite Chinese 
Muslim group became dejected, hesitating and defensive. The contradictory 
reactions would soon translate into conflicts and triggered serious confrontation 
between the two groups. 

The rise of the immigrant Chinese traders in the post-Cheng Ho era was 
greatly attributed to three emerging trading trends in the China market for 
Southeast Asian commodities. The trends included Ming’s partial lifting on 
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the ban on private trade, the lucrative rampant offshore private trade-cum- 
smuggling activities off the South China coast, and using Ryukyu to circumvent 
China’s ban on private foreign trade. These market trends were to their 
advantage for three reasons. Firstly, being recent immigrants they still 
maintained their close ties with business partners in their home base in 
Guangdong and Fujian and so had a better feel of the pulse of the China 
market. Besides, they were also adept at operating in risky business 
environments including piracy and smuggling. Finally, traders like Si Jinqing 
in Palembang had long been using Ryukyu as a trading vehicle to break the 
market barriers in China and Japan. Hence, they capitalized on these business 
opportunities to expand their businesses in the post-Cheng Ho era. 

Flourishing business brought non-Muslim Chinese traders wealth, fame 
and higher social standing. Their heightened business image and social 
status began to threaten and challenge the established Hanafite Muslim 
Chinese group especially the elite in the Overseas Chinese Bureau. After 
their basic and social needs had been fulfilled and their business and social 
status enhanced, they began to be concerned about their ethnic identity 
and self-esteem (Marslow 1970). A surge of interest in Chinese culture 
including traditional Chinese religious beliefs and practices arose among 
the Chinese. In this respect, it was greatly stimulated by Cheng Ho’s active 
cultural campaign in disseminating Chinese culture by introducing Chinese 
books, costumes, Chinese calendar, almanac, customs and lifestyle to the 
native states. 

The rise of the immigrant Chinese traders together with a surge of 
Chinese culture brought about a chain of events in the Chinese society. The 
Malay Annals reports that between 1450 to 1475, 


as a consequence of the decline of power of the Ming dynasty, the fleet 
of the Chinese Ming Dynasty did not come any more to visit the 
Hanafite Muslim Chinese communities in the Nan Yang countries. 
These Hanafite Chinese communities degenerated. A very great number 
of Hanafite Chinese mosques were changed into Sam Po Kong temples, 
complete with a statue of the semi-god Sam Po Kong in the place of the 
pulpit. This was the case for instance in Semarang, Ancol, Lasem and 


other places. (Graaf 1984, p. 20.) 


The change from mosques to temples signified a re-Sinicization movement 
and a large number of new converts reverted back to the traditional folk belief 
and rejoined the non-Muslim Chinese camp. This was a significant 
development in the Chinese society in the post-Cheng Ho era as it symbolized 
a social and religious realignment. Both push and pull factors were responsible 
for the social and religious realignment. 
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The push factor is reflected in the following weaknesses of the Hanafite 


Chinese Muslim group: 


Over-dependence on Cheng Ho for spiritual guidance, leadership and 
financial supports in religious, social and business affairs. After the 
departure of Cheng Ho, the Overseas Chinese Bureau was faced with 
serious leadership, management and operational crises. As a result, it 
failed to provide any direction to guide the group in the immediate post- 
Cheng Ho era. 

The inefficient Overseas Chinese Bureau was slow to react to the changing 
world. It took them three years after the departure of Cheng Ho to show 
the first sign of reform to deal with the situation after Cheng Ho. Their 
first move was to ascertain if the Ming court would continue providing 
the badly needed political, financial and organizational support to the 
Bureau. In 1436, the Malay Archipelago Bureau Chief Haji Gan Eng 
Chu made a trip to the Ming court to find out what the new Ming policy 
towards Overseas Chinese was. He was well received but returned empty- 
handed. Then, the disappointed Bureau Board began to restructure the 
bureau by severing ties with the Ming court and Champa and “took the 
initiative to rule the deteriorating Hanafite Muslim Chinese communities 
of Java, Kukang and Sambas, without any connection with China” (Ibid., 
pp. 17-21). By then, it was too late to turn the tide of Muslim Chinese 
moving over to the immigrant Chinese group and reverting to the 
worship of deities. 


On the other hand, the strengths of the emerging immigrant Chinese 


group became the pull factor: 


Sizeable non-Muslim Chinese communities resided in Tuban, Gresik, 
Surabaya, Majapahit and Palembang (Ma Huan, translated by Mills, 
1997, pp. 89-93, 99-100). Their enterprising and adventurous business 
style, business acumen and good networking were put to good use to 
capitalize on the risky market conditions in the post-Cheng Ho era. 
Their success and prosperity served as a magnet to attract new followers 
as they began to form temples in Java and Sumatra as their rallying point 
to maintain their group ethnic identity and Chinese culture. Fieldworks 
by Denys Lombard and Claudine Salmon in Indonesia found that most 
of the existing ancient Chinese temples were built in the eighteenth 
century (Salmon 1991, p. 10). However, an early seventeenth century 
Chinese traveller, Zhang Xie, reported the existence of a temple devoted 
to Cheng Ho on an island off Aceh (Zhang Xie 1981, cited by Salmon 
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1991, p. 10). The Malay Annals reveals that a temple culture was already 
present in Java as early as in the mid-fifteenth century. 

¢ Most of the skilled workers in the Semarang shipyard were probably 
recruited by Cheng Ho in Fujian and deposited in the Semarang shipyard 
to service his fleet and sub-fleet, as it was unlikely that there would be 
hundreds of skilled shipbuilders or ship-repairers found among natives or 
Muslim Chinese in Java to service the 200 ocean-going ships when 
Cheng Ho’s fleet came along. They in turn trained unskilled local Muslim 
or non-Muslim Chinese workers. They had been staunch worshippers of 
Mazu, the Goddess of the Sea. Sections of these non-Muslim Chinese 
shipyard workers were later converted to Islam during Cheng Ho's 
expeditions when Hanafite Chinese Muslims ruled over the Overseas 
Chinese communities and shipyards in Java and Sumatra. When the tide 
turned in the post-Cheng Ho era, they were quick to revert back to 
Chinese folk beliefs and converted the mosque into a Sam Po Temple in 
Semarang. Their shipbuilding and ship-repairing skills saved their lives 
when Jin Bun, founder of the Muslim kingdom of Demak occupied 
Semarang in 1477. The Malay Annals states that he refrained from 
massacring the former Muslim Chinese in Semarang who had turned 
renegades because he needed their technical skill especially in the 
shipbuilding field. The chronicle added that the non-Muslim Chinese of 
Semarang promised to be faithful citizens of the Muslim Demak kingdom 
(Graaf 1984, pp. 24-25). 


CHENG HO CULT 


A cultural by-product of the religious and social re-alignment in the post- 
Cheng Ho era was the evolution of a localized Chinese local folk belief, the 
Cheng Ho cult in Java as well as in other parts of Southeast Asia. The social 
and religious crossing in the immediate post-Cheng Ho era shows a tense 
relationship between the Hanafite Chinese Muslim group and the immigrant 
Chinese group. The conflict over Chinese culture and Islamic culture ironically 
centred around one towering figure Cheng Ho who was revered by both the 
Muslim Chinese and immigrant Chinese. To the former, Cheng Ho was a 
heroic icon as a spiritual and material patron. He was the driving force in the 
rapid growth of Islam among the Chinese in the Malay Archipelago. After 
Cheng Ho’s death, the Hanafite Muslim community in Semarang held a 
“Ghaid’ divine service (Graaf 1984, p. 17). As Islam rules out the erection 
and worship of images, Cheng Ho was revered through legends by the 
Hanafite Chinese Muslims. 
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To the non-Muslim Chinese, Cheng Ho was also a heroic icon as a 
protector or guardian of Overseas Chinese. When the tide changed after 
Cheng Ho passed away, they deified him and conveniently turned the 
Chinese architecture-styled mosque in Semarang and other places built by 
him into Sam Po Kong temples dedicated to him, and so a Cheng Ho cult 
evolved. In Chinese popular cults, heroes and heroines in Chinese history 
with documented biographies are sometimes deified for meritorious conduct 
in a lifetime (a process of historical signification) like Mazu (Goddess of the 
Sea), Guandi (Lord of Guan Gong), Guanyin (Goddess of Mercy) and 
Cheng Ho, etc. In addition, the path of deification also requires the deified 
historical personality to be armed with a potency that remained effective after 
death. Hence, the cults indicate a process of historical signification, and its 
potency (Feuchtwang 2001, p. 152). According to Feuchtwang, historical 
signification is an operation by which a past lends authority to a present in a 
continuing order. The past is demarcated and its pastness sanctified (Ibid., 
p. 8). It simply means that Cheng Ho as a celestial being continued to be with 
them and protect them in foreign lands. Statues and images of Cheng Ho 
were created by devotees and placed in all Sam Po Kong temples in the region 
for worship. There are Sam Po Kong temples in Jakarta, Cirebon, Surabaya 
and Semarang (Salmon 1991, p. 10). 

The Cheng Ho cult is peculiar to the Overseas Chinese. With one 
exception, all Cheng Ho temples or shrines are found outside China. The 
only Cheng Ho shrine in China is in Hongjian village, Fujian. But it was 
originally built by a returned Hongjian clansman from the Philippines in 
the late Ming dynasty and dedicated to the worship of Cheng Ho and his 
deputy Wang Jinghong. The small shrine was destroyed during the Cultural 
Revolution and was rebuilt in 1986 by a Filipino Chinese (Tan and Chia 
2006, p. 196). In China, Cheng Ho is principally commemorated as a 
historical personality but not as a patron deity. However, images of Cheng 
Ho in Ming mandarin robe as a sea patrol official were excavated in 
Changle in 1992 on the site of an ancient Mazu temple, Xianying Gong 
(Ibid., p. 172). This could mean the official positioning of Cheng Ho in 
Chinese local cult cosmology. In the celestial cosmological hierarchy, Sea 
Patrol Official Cheng Ho was assisting the Goddess of the Sea in ensuring 
safe voyages. This assumption reinforces the belief that Cheng Ho is a 
localized patron deity of the Overseas Chinese. 

The temple was the earliest prototype of social organizations such as clan 
associations formed by early Chinese settlers overseas. It served as a rallying 
point to maintain their group ethnicity as well as to meet their spiritual need 
in foreign lands. It was usually operated as the early power base of the local 
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Chinese community before clan associations were formed. For instance, the 
oldest and most important Chinese temple in Malacca, the Cheng Hoon 
Teng, built in the seventeenth century dedicated to the worship of 
the Goddess of Mercy, was entrusted by the Dutch government to govern 
the Chinese community in Malacca (Qing Yun Tting 1904). The head of the 
temple was appointed by the colonial government as the captain of the 
Chinese. Like a mosque to Muslims, the Sam Po Kong temples were inevitably 
to become the focal point of community life for the local non-Muslim 
Chinese community. The temples provided non-Muslim Chinese with personal 
spiritual salvation, a sense of belonging to a community, a shelter in times of 
need and crisis and a tie with traditional Chinese culture. 

Incense-burning has a special ritualistic role in Chinese popular religion. 
The Malay Annals documented that Tan Sam Cai, a renegade Hanafite 
Chinese who rose to become minister of finance in the sultanate of Cirebon 
from 1569-85 was a regular visitor to a Chinese temple at Talang to burn 
incense sticks. When he died in 1585, he was not allowed to be buried in the 
sultan’s graveyard. He was buried in his own courtyard under Muslim rites by 
his widow Nurleila binti Cong. The non-Muslim Chinese community also 
held a Chinese religious ceremony for the ascension of the soul for him 
performed in the Chinese temple at Talang. The Malay Annals added that his 
name written in Chinese on red paper was kept in the temple for eternity. He 
became a demi-god with the name of Sam Cai Kong whose plaque has been 
placed in the most prominent position on the ancestral altar (Photo L3). He 
became a saint who answered prayers if enough incense-sticks (hiu) were 
burned for him (Graaf 1984, pp. 44-45). Thus, the burning of incense is to 
open communication with a god or spirit of the deceased (Feuchtwang 2001, 
p: 1354). 

The Cheng Ho cult also extended to the worship of other known or 
faceless Muslim crew members of his expeditions who stayed put and died 
abroad such as one of Cheng Ho’s commanders, Poontaokong, in Sulu (Salmon 
1991, p. 12; Tan and Chia 2006, pp. 256-58). In Java, oral tradition and 
legends are abound with their contribution to the spread of Islam in the area 
where they lived (Sumanto 2003, p. 142). Hence, their tombs have been 
regarded as holy tombs [Aeramat] and whoever comes and invokes them, their 
wishes would be fulfilled. Most of these keramats are built in the Islamic style 
and non-Muslim [zotok] Chinese look askance at these kramat sites, in which 
they see a sign of acculturation [rufan] literally, “to become a Barbarian” 
(Salmon 1991, p. 9). A random list of them is as follows (see Table 8.2). 

The tombs are important and meaningful to the Hui in China as they 
demonstrate their ethnicity as well as their foreign ancestral roots. According 
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TABLE 8.2 
Keramat of Cheng Ho’s Crew Members in Java 


Name Locality Relics Remarks 


Lie Beng Ing Salatiga “Kalibening” originated 


from his name 


Sampo Swie Soe Ancol-Jakarta Mosque, CH?’s follower Babah Cina 
keramats married ronggeng dancer 
Sitiwati 
Wang Jinghong Gedung Batu, Keramat Deputy chief envoy 
Semarang 
Kiai Juru mudi Simongan Keramat CH’s master pilot 


Mbah Kiai-Nyai Tumpeng Gedung Batu, Husband-wife CH’s cook 


Semarang keramats 
Pangeran Hadiri Mantingan, Keramat Chinese captain of a 
Japara wrecked junk who married 
the Ratu Kalinyamat 
Kiai Thelingsing Kudus Keramat Master carpenter 


Sources: Sumanto 2003; Li Jiong Cai (Lee Khoon Choy) 2005; Salmon 1991. 


to legend, Prophet Muhammad sent four saints to visit South China during 
the Tang dynasty in the seventh century. The Lingshan Holy Islamic Tombs 
which Cheng Ho visited in 1417 are those of the two saints who were 
buried in Quanzhou while the other two saints were buried in Guangzhou 
(Photo T3). The style of the two Lingshan tombs in Quanzhou, the tomb 
of Cheng Ho’s Ma Haji in Yunnan (Photo T4), and Cheng Ho’s tomb in 
Nanjing (Photo T5) is similar to the tomb of Raden Fatah in Kudus 
(Photo T6). There is a rectangular dome-shaped tomb cover and description 
or the name of the deceased on the tablet. Other Muslim tombs have a flat 
top or dome-shaped cover and mostly without any descriptions on the 
tombstone (Photo T7). In contrast, Muslim tombs and graveyards in Malacca 
appear more Islamic. 

Sumanto has provided us the following list of ancient historic temples 
probably converted from mosques which were first built by the Hanafite 
Muslim Chinese communities in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries (Sumanto 
2003, pp. 189-93): 
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¢ Kelenteng Ancol, Jakarta, also known as Kelenteng Nyai Ronggeng 

¢  Kelenteng Talang, Cirebon 

¢ Kelenteng Gedung Batu, also known as Sampotoalang or Sampokong, 
Simongan-Semarang 

¢ Kelenteng Sampokong, Tuban 

¢ Kelenteng Mbah Ratu, Surabaya 


The Cheng Ho cult was the earliest recorded case of Chinese folk beliefs 
and practices in Indonesia. Sam Po Kong temples are also found in Ayuthya, 
Malacca, Kuala Lumpur, Penang, Ipoh and Trengganu. A mosque (Masjid 
Muhammad Cheng Ho) in Surabaya was named after Cheng Ho in 2003. 


THE LOCALIZATION OF HANAFITE CHINESE MUSLIMS 
IN JAVA: FROM COMMUNITIES TO ISLAMIC STATES 


The Malay Annals concludes that before 1500, all Chinese residing in Java 
were of Yunnan and Swatow extraction because Ma and Bong are Chinese 
family names from Yunnan and Gan is a family name from Swatow. It 
added that the first Hokkien (a native of Fujian province) in Java was Haji 
Tan Eng Hoat of Cirebon and he was the missing link between the Muslim 
Chinese from Yunnan and the non-Muslim Hokkien Chinese residing in 
Java (Graaf 1984, p. 45). It is doubtful if many Muslim Chinese in Java 
before 1500 came from Swatow. Swatow (now Shantou #44) has been an 
urban centre in Guangdong province for the Teochew dialect group but 
there was no known Muslim settlements there in history unlike Quanzhou 
and Guangzhou (Canton). The family name “Gan” is a phonetic 
transliteration in Hokkien and Teochew dialects for “Yan” (#8) as both 
dialects belong to the same linguistic family. Gan is a common and popular 
surname for the Hokkiens who came from Zhangzhou and Quanzhou in 
Fujian (Yen Ching-huang 2005, pp. 50-65). Hence, Gan Eng Chu was in 
fact a Hokkien who very likely originated from Fujian’s Quanzhou because 
of the existence of large Sinicized Hui Hui Muslim communities there. He 
later emigrated to Manila where he was first appointed branch chief of the 
Overseas Chinese Bureau. In view of Java’s trade links with Champa, 
Quanzhou and Guanzhou, it would be more accurate to maintain that 
most of the early Chinese Muslims came from Champa, Quanzhou and 
Guangzhou. The majority of the non-Muslim Chinese came from 
Guangdong including Swatow and Fujian provinces. 

Though the Malay Annals claims that the Overseas Chinese Bureau was 
tasked specifically to control the Hanafite Muslim Chinese communities in 
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Nanyang (Graaf 1984, pp. 14-15), in view of Cheng Ho's historic mission 
and all-powerful authority granted by Yongle, it was very unlikely that the 
Ming chief envoy would exclude the non-Muslim Chinese from his portfolio. 
Cheng Ho had a vision to control the Overseas Chinese in the whole of 
Southeast Asia and therefore, he formed a separate Overseas Chinese Bureau 
away from China as the highest governing authority in charge of Overseas 
Chinese affairs under his direct supervision. The bureau had no direct link 
with the Ming government and so it was not reflected in any Ming official 
records. The bureau had its headquarters in Champa for the ease of control 
but the initial establishment of a branch in Manila was a misjudgement of the 
population distribution of Overseas Chinese. He soon rectified the mistake 
and in 1423 moved the branch to Tuban in the heartlands of Java. 

After Cheng Ho’s departure and Ming’s maritime withdrawal from the 
scene after 1433, and its subsequent abandonment of the bureau, the ground- 
shaking upheaval within the Hanafite Muslim Chinese communities resulting 
in social and religious realignment in the Chinese society in the immediate 
post-Cheng Ho era led to a restructuring of the Chinese control system. 

The Overseas Chinese Bureau remained as the highest governing body of 
the Chinese control system after restructuring. The bureau was rejuvenated 
by injecting new blood into its leadership, which was dominated by two 
related families originating from Yunnan/Champa and Fujian, headed by 
Haji Bong Tak Keng and Haji Gan Eng Chu respectively. They were related 
through a marriage between the son of Bong Tak Keng and the daughter of 
Gan Eng Chu. The following eight key office-bearers in the bureau’s top 
leadership in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries were the driving force in 
the Islamization of Java (see Table 8.3). 


1. Bong Tak Keng (BTK), Chief of Bureau. Yunnan (place of origin), based 
in Champa. 

2. Gan Eng Chu (GEC), Chief of Branch appointed by BTK (1), related to 
BTK (1) through BSH (5). Fujian (place of origin), first based in Manila 
and later Tuban. 

3. Ma Hong Fu, Chinese representative in Majapahit court. Son of Yunnan 
warlord. Son-in-law of BTK (1) by marrying Putri Champa of Yunnan 
origin. 

4, Gan Eng Wan, Governor of Tu Ma Pan; First Regent in Majapahit court 
professed Islam. Brother of GEC (2). Fujian. 

5. Bong Swi Hoo (BSH, Raden Rahmat/Sunan Ampel or Ngampel), 
appointed by GEC (2) to assist Swan Liong (6) in Kukang, and Head of 
Chinese Muslims in Jiaotung/Bangil. Founder of Javanese Muslim 
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communities in Java. Grandson of BTK (1) and son-in-law of GEC (2). 
Nephew of Putri Champa of Yunnan origin. 

6. Swan Liong (Arya Damar). Local Sino-Javanese parentage. Head of 
Chinese Muslims in Kukang appointed by GEC (2). He brought up two 
half-blood Chinese boys of Sino-Javanese parentage, Jin Bun and Kin 
San. 

7. Jin Boon (Raden Patah/Sunan Kota), adopted son of Swan Liong (6). 
Ordered by BSH (5) to form a Javanese Muslim community in Semarang; 
Regent of Majapahit. Founder of Java's first Muslim kingdom of Demak. 
Local Javanese-Sino parentage. Son of Majapahit king Brawijaya and 
Putri Cina. 

8. Kin San (Raden Kusen/Adipati Terung), adopted son of Swan Liong (6). 
Ordered by BSH (5) to be fifth columnist in Majapahit court. Regent of 


Semarang. 


Office-bearers from 1 to 5 came from the Bong and Gan families. Hence, 
the bureau’s interlocking kinship leadership firmly controlled the decision- 
making and operation of the bureau. It set the direction to curtail the 
deterioration of the Hanafite Muslim Chinese group and later to shift its 
focus to converting Javanese to Islam. For ease of discussion, the leaders from 
1 to 4 are referred to as the old guard while 5 to 8 are the new-blood. 

The old guard had played an important role in reviving and making the 
bureau relevant in the immediate post-Cheng Ho era. It was the most trying 
period as the old guard faced tough challenges from the rising non-Muslim 
Chinese group in the temple-mosque tussle while the ground was cracking 
within the Hanafite Chinese Muslim group. It was perhaps at this point in 
time that the bureau abandoned its pan-Chinese platform inherited from 
Cheng Ho and positioned itself as the protector of the Hanafite Chinese 
Muslim group. 

The bureau chief, Bong Tak Keng, and branch chief, Gan Eng Chu, re- 
orientated the bureau’s priority to focus its work on the Malay Archipelago 
with no support from the Ming court. So they moved the bureau headquarters 
from Champa to Tuban in Java. Gan was at the helm to drive the bureau as 
Bong slowly faded away from the scene. His top priority was to take immediate 
action to prevent the Hanafite Muslim Chinese communities in Java, Kukang 
and Sambas from deteriorating. To strengthen the bureau's organization, he 
made two new key appointments. Swan Liong, the head of a gun powder 
factory in Semarang, was appointed in 1443 to take charge of the Chinese 
Muslims in the traditional stronghold of the non-Muslim Chinese group, 
Kukang which was often attacked by non-Muslim Chinese pirates. Next, 
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Gan appointed his son-in-law Bong Swi Hoo to head the Hanafite Chinese 
Muslims in Jiaotung/Bangil between 1447 and 1451. 

Up to this point, the old guard were at the helm and the focus was still 
on the rejuvenation of the badly shaken Hanafite Chinese Muslim group and 
recovery of the lost ground from the non-Muslim Chinese group. The 
mosque-temple tussle between the two groups was seen as a social and 
religious conflict between non-Muslim and Muslim Chinese at large. As the 
bureau was the only organized force with organizational support in Tuban 
and Palembang, it soon regained its dominant position on the religious front. 
The exodus of Hanafite Muslims to the non-Muslim Chinese camp was 
contained before the mid-fifteenth century. The bureau decided to leave the 
Sam Po Kong temples alone and looked forward to take the Islamization 
movement to a fresh direction driven by the new blood. 

Originally designed as a political arm of Cheng Ho’s overseas mission to 
control the Chinese communities abroad, the bureau now turned itself to 
become a missionary organization and shifted its emphasis to pool all its 
resources for its new goal to strengthen religious doctrinal practices and 
expand Islam to new frontiers. 

The fundamental change of the bureau's policy from passive personal 
spiritual salvation to aggressive religious expansionism in the mid-fifteenth 
century was probably influenced by two factors. Firstly, the bureau might 
have found the closed enclave living concept lacking in religious spirit, 
dynamism and bred insularity. The Hanafite Chinese Muslims lived in ethnic 
enclaves. This concept of ethnic enclave is universal among recent immigrants 
who tend to stay together in foreign lands. The Song government systematized 
such ethnic enclave living by confining Arab and Persian traders to live in 
designated areas (fanfang) under their community leaders in major commercial 
centres such as Yangzhou, Guangzhou and Quanzhou. They had extra 
territorial rights and privileges within the fanfang where they enjoyed religious 
freedom and kept their Islamic lifestyle intact. Their community life centred 
around the mosque and religious activities. Their mother tongues, costumes 
and customs were preserved. The Hanafite Muslim Chinese in Java in the 
fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries virtually lived in an environment like 
that of a fanfang in Song China. They had very little contact with the native 
Javanese because of language and religious barriers. They would have 
considerable interaction with the non-Muslim Chinese communities as a 
dominant social group under Cheng Ho’s Overseas Chinese control system. 
However, they perceived themselves as sojourners and their mindset was 
inward-looking. As long as the host authorities imposed no religious 
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persecution upon them, they were contented to live peacefully within their 
ethnic enclave and would not propagate Islam aggressively. 

Such a passive and defensive attitude prevented the faith from spreading 
to other ethnic groups. At that point in time between 1405 and 1433, the 
Hanafite Chinese Muslims were in fact immersed in a strong Chinese cultural 
living environment. The mosques built by Cheng Ho in Malacca, Semarang 
and other places in Java and Sumatra were built in the Chinese architectural 
style. The Chinese language was still the main medium of communication 
and religious learning apart from the Arabic and Persian languages used in 
prayer. The Malay Annals was originally written in Chinese. Aspects of 
Chinese culture not at odds with Islam were preserved such as costumes, 
family kinship, food and drinks (excluding pork and liquor). Such “Chinese- 
ness” also facilitated the swing back to the non-Muslim Chinese camp. 

Secondly, an emerging new generation of Chinese Muslims with mixed 
parentage (Javanese father and Chinese mother or Chinese father and Javanese 
mother) came of age. They were brought up ina fully Javanese living environment 
and most importantly, they were not proficient in the Chinese language 
(Slametmuljana 2005, p. 85). The diverse social and cultural background of 
these young Muslims called for change. The new blood in the bureau reflected 
the mood of this group. This is an interesting parallel phenomenon in the Hui 
Hui communities in China in the early seventeenth century. The young Hui 
Hui Muslims who had no knowledge of the Arabic and Persian languages 
triggered off a Sinicized Islamic movement. Hence, to move forward the bureau 
acted to break away from the Hanafite Chinese Muslims and abandoned their 
enclave living concept. Instead, a new guiding policy was formulated to focus 
their missionary efforts on converting Javanese to Islam. This was a ground- 
breaking move which signified a formal split with the Hanafite Chinese Muslim 
communities. The Hanafite Chinese Muslim group was then squeezed left and 
right by the non-Muslim Chinese and Javanese Muslims. It became stagnant 
but still maintained a visible presence in Cirebon and Semarang. 

The Javanese Islamic movement was spearheaded by Bong Swi Hoo. He 
was the natural link between the old guard and the new blood as he had the 
support from both. He was the grandson of the bureau’s chief Bong Tak Keng 
and son-in-law of branch chief Gan Eng Chu who later became the bureau's 
de facto top leader. He served as an assistant to the leader of the new blood, 
Swan Liong, and later became the supervisor of two key religious reformers, 
Jin Bun and Kin San. In fact, Bong Swi Hoo was groomed by Gan Eng Chu 
to take on this important role right from the beginning. His career started in 
1445 when Gan Eng Chu appointed him to assist Swan Liong in Kukang. 
Two years later he married Gan’s daughter and was promptly appointed by his 
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father-in-law to head the Muslim Chinese in Jiaotung/Bangil until 1451. In 
1451 he moved to Ngampel and used it as his base to start his Javanese 
Islamic movement through the Javanese language. From 1451 to 1477, he 
built up the Javanese Muslim communities on the north coast of Java and the 
island of Madura. 

These Javanese Muslims led by Bong Swi Hoo followed the Shafi ite 
school in their doctrinal practices. Shafi’ite Muslims accept the authority of 
the Hadith [Book of sayings of Muhammad] and de-emphasize the role of 
reason. In rituals, the Shafi’ite Muslims also differed from the Hanafite 
Chinese Muslims. The Hanafites used the Chinese language in their rituals, 
while the Shafiites used Arabic for prayer and Javanese in preaching. The 
switch from the Hanafite to the Shafi’ite School was strategically important 
as it fostered links with the prevailing mainstream Sunni’s Shafi’ ite Muslims 
in Malacca. The move was probably influenced by Sultan Muzafar of Malacca 
who actively propagated Islam to Java in the mid-fifteenth century as the 
ports on the northern coast of Java became economically important as a result 
of the growing trade between Malacca and the Spice Islands. It was a milestone 
in the history of the Islamization of Java. This was the beginning of the 
localization of Islam in Java. 

The movement was given a shot in the arm when later two Chinese boys 
of mixed Javanese and Chinese parentage, Jin Bun and Kin San, came under 
his charge. They were brought up by Swan Liong in Kukang. 

Bong Swi Hoo passed away in 1478 in Ngampel. From this point 
onwards, the Malay Annals virtually makes no mention of the Overseas 
Chinese Bureau. It symbolizes the end of the bureau’s role in directing the 
Chinese affairs as well as the Islamic movement in Java and Sumatra. However, 
before his death, Bong Swi Hoo had laid down the foundation of the Islamic 
development in Java. He directed Jin Bun to build a Javanese Muslim 
community to replace the declining Hanafite Chinese Muslim community in 
Semarang. He also ordered Kin San to be a fifth columnist in the Majapahit 
court where the bureau had lost touch after Ma Hong Fu’s departure in 1449. 
In short, two cardinal directives were given to Jin Bun and Kin San to rule 
over the Hanafite Chinese Muslim and non-Muslim Chinese communities in 
Java and to Islamize the Majapahit kingdom. Bong Swi Hoo had masterminded 
a scheme to establish an Islamic political order in Java but unfortunately, he 
did not live long enough to see his ideal realized by his two able disciples. 

The Malay Annals describes Jin Bun as a very strict and devoted Muslim 
(Graaf 1984, p. 23). He captured and ruled Java's first-ever Islamic kingdom 
of Demak from 1475 to 1518 with “a rod of iron” (Ibid., p. 24). In 1477, his 
Muslim Demak forces in the spirit of a holy war [jihad] captured Semarang, 
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where non-Muslim Chinese pledged allegiance to Demak’s Islamic kingdom 
and placed Kin San as the regent of Semarang for fifty years. Jin Bun’s mission 
to Islamize Majapahit began in 1478 when his jihad armies first attacked 
Majapahit and again in 1517, destroying the court and town of Majapahit. 
He passed away the following year at the age of 63. His son Yat Sun and Kin 
San continued his Islamic mission. The Demak ruler adopted the title of 
“Sultan” in 1513 according to the Malay Annals (Ibid., p. 30) while other 
source put it as 1527 (Andaya, p. 519). In 1526 Demak expanded its 
authority to West Java and its Muslim forces led by Kin San to subdue 
Hanafite Chinese Muslims in Sembung and Cirebon. In 1552-70, the 
former general of the Demak Muslim forces formed the sultanate of Cirebon 
with the collaboration of the head of the Hanafite Chinese Muslim, Tan Eng 
Hoat, in Cirebon at the expense of the Chinese language and Hanafite Islam. 
In 1553-64, Shafi’ite Islam spread from Cirebon to the interior of East 
Priangan as far as Garut, using the Sundanese language. The Demak rulers 
were so inspired by the success of the Ottoman Turks who made the 
Mediterranean seas virtually a Muslim lake that they aimed to Islamize the 
whole Java and positioned themselves as the Second Turks in Southeast Asia. 

Following the fall of Majapahit, Demak was already considered a patron 
of Islam and its jihad forces asserted supremacy over neighbouring ports. 
Under the patronage of Demak, Islam spread from Demak to Banten in West 
Java, the Lampung area of Sumatra, North Borneo, etc. (Ibid., p. 519). By 
the 1550s, Demak and Semarang were destroyed in a civil war due to a family 
feud over succession. It ended the most glorious period in the history of 
Chinese Muslims in Java. 


JAVANESE ISLAM: MYSTICISM, SUFISM AND WALISONGO 


The surge of the Javanized Islamic movement has made Javanese Islam 
[Kejawen] the dominant religion in Java. It is a highly syncretized form of 
Islam which is infused with a complex mix of Javanese animist-Hindu- 
Buddhist beliefs and practices, Sufi mysticism and its Walisongo tradition. 

The impact of Islam on different communities in Indonesia especially in 
Java, varied vastly. In general, the religious landscape of Java can be divided 
into three zones: Strong Islamic zone, consisting of northern and eastern 
coastal commercial communities controlled by maritime commercial powers; 
Nominal Muslim zone, comprising inland East and Central Java where rulers 
and people adhered to Islam nominally and largely continued their Hindu- 
animistic beliefs and practices; and Other Religion zone, such as Bali (Hindu), 
Timor (Christianity) and other areas that observed animistic beliefs (Feith 
1962, pp. 30-31; Woodward 1989, p. 58). 
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Abangan, Santri and Priyayi 


Scholars are in general consensus that there are two types of Javanese Muslims: 
the abangan and the santri Muslims. Clifford Geertz outlined two key 
differences of the two groups. Firstly, the abangan Muslims are fairly indifferent 
to doctrine but fascinated with ritual details while santri Muslims are concerned 
with doctrine which almost entirely overshadows the already attenuated 
ritualistic aspects of Islam. In addition, the abangans basic social unit to 
which all rituals refer is the household or immediate family but for the santris, 
the sense of Muslim community [ummah or ummat] is most important 
(Geertz 1976, pp. 127-29). 

Leo Suryadinata has summarized the religious profiles of the abangans 
and santris as follows: the abangans having been heavily influenced by Javanese 
mysticism and Hinduism, are Muslims who have a mixture of Islamic 
(especially of the Sufi doctrine) and pre-Islamic beliefs. They worship Allah 
but also pay respects to Hindu and Javanese gods and goddesses. They do not 
perform the five daily prayers, nor fast during the month of Ramadan, nor 
make the pilgrimage to Mecca. Their religious life focuses on ritual meals 
called slametan. They perform slametan [ritual feast involving offerings] to 
the spirits and the supernatural in order to achieve calmness and safety. The 
household and family form the abangan’s basic social unit. Confucians also 
regard the family system as the foundation of the social system of China. Out 
of the five Confucian social relationships, three are family relations (father 
and son, elder and younger brother, and husband and wife). This syncretism 
is known as Kejawen or Agama Jawi [religion of Java] which is inclined to 
mysticism. On the other hand, the santris observe Islamic rituals strictly and 
perform daily prayers faithfully. Their community and religious life centres 
around the ummah, the Islamic community (Suryadinata 2002, pp. 6-13). 

Geertz also mentions another religious group — the priyayis, the gentry 
in Javanese society, though some Indonesian scholars like sociologist Harsya 
Bachtiar and anthropologist Koentjaraningrat have argued that priyayi is 
more a social class rather than a religious group. Geertz differentiated the 
three groups according to their religious elements. The santri is the most 
Islamic, the priyayi is Hindu-Buddhist and the abangan has both Islamic and 
Hindu-Buddhist elements (Suryadinata 2003, p. 6). According to Geertz, the 
abangans are Java's peasantry and the priyayis its gentry who live in towns 
(Geertz 1976, pp. 228-29). The priyayis belong to the descendants of the 
aristocracy of the Javanese courts of Yogyakarta and Surakarta, and have their 
roots in the Hindu-Javanese courts of pre-colonial times. They were the 
bearers of the mystic court-traditions taught to them by highly revered gurus. 
The priyayis conserved and cultivated the art of dance, drama, music and 
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poetry. However, the two or three divisions of the Javanese Muslims seem to 
be too simplistic as nowadays, there are many sub-divisions among them. For 
instance, an abangan in Jakarta, Surabaya, Central Java or even Makassar, 
may have different views and behaviour. 


Kejawen and Sufi Mysticism 


Sufi mysticism, Hindu-Buddhist and animist beliefs and practices have all 
been incorporated and integrated into the Javanese mystical tradition which 
aims to experience unity with God, the divine reality. Among the techniques 
to achieve this is the dhikr [repetitive prayer], fasting, sleep deprivation and 
withdrawal from the world. The purpose of ascetism is purification, 
facilitating direct communication with the divine world. Chinese Buddhists 
too practise ascetism and withdrawal from the world but as a means to 
attain enlightenment instead. According to Niels Mulder, Javanese mythology 
largely derived from two Indian epics, Mahahbarata and Ramayana. Life is 
seen as a battle between anarchy and order, righteousness and lust, etc. 
Order means harmony with God. The human and the cosmic orders are 
coordinated and are part of a whole. If men submit to God and faithfully 
practise mysticism, it will bring about an orderly society indicating a 
harmonious relationship with the supernatural (Mulder 1998, p. 34). 
Otherwise, anarchy will prevail. In Javanese mystic tradition, the spiritual 
aspect [batin] is superior and for the personal mystic endeavour, the outward 
or physical aspect [/air] should be conditioned by the inner batin. Natural 
happenings and objects have supernatural significance which contain signs 
for the workings of the cosmos. Thus, objects like holy heirlooms [pusaka] 
possess sacred power that can be used for protective, magical and mystical 
purposes; graves of ancestors, kings, reputed Islamic and mystical teachers 
are thought to be holy places [keramat, kramat] which serve as sites for 
meditation in order to acquire insight and spiritual powers. 

In short, harmony and unity with God is the purpose of all life, and 
nature and supernature mutually influence each other. Man actively and 
inevitably participates in the unity of material and spiritual existence by 
attuning his spiritual behaviour (Ibid., pp. 38-40). 

There are striking similarities between Chinese culture and Kejawen in 
their cosmic view and concept of spirits. The harmony of Heaven, Earth and 
Man is the central doctrine in Chinese history, philosophy, religion and 
mythology. The trinity concept of Confucianism demonstrates a cosmology 
in which the unity of Heaven, Earth and Man forms the basis of peace and 
harmony. Heaven is the transcendental reality and source of human life and 
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humans must faithfully follow the principles of Heaven and fulfil Heaven's 
mandate (Yao 2000, p. 84). Like the Javanese, the Chinese believe that the 
Earth is full of spirits. Mountains, streams, animals, plants, ancestors and 
local deities are imbued with spirit and inhabited by spirits. Javanese perform 
slametan to the spirits and the supernatural in order to achieve calmness and 
safety when they visit the holy tombs of the saints [ Walisongo]. In Chinese 
folk religion and ancestor worship, sacrificial offerings are prepared to seek 
favours, protection, cures or change of fortunes from the deceased and 
deities. Similarly, Daoists on human conduct stress the importance of harmony 
between nature and man. If man conducts activities in accordance with the 
laws of nature, there will be peace and order in the world. Otherwise, disaster 
would occur. 

The highly syncretized Kejawen is regarded as unorthodox. Ricklefs 
attributed the fundamental difference between Javanese mystical ideas and 
purified Islam to the doctrine of non-duality, which is the heart of the 
Javanese philosophical tradition (Ricklets 1984, p. 16). According to Ricklefs, 


the reality within man is no different from the Divine Reality, which is 
indwelling. The goal of mystical practices is union with the Divine 
Reality. An understanding of the Truth is achieved through the denial of 
opposites: Truth is neither inner nor outer, male nor female, above nor 
below, in front nor behind, and so on. This doctrine has roots in the 


Hindu-Buddhist traditions of India and Java. (Ibid., p. 16.) 


He added that the basic disagreement between Islamic orthodoxy and 
Javanese mysticism rests entirely on opposite perceptions of what constitutes 
reality. In Islam the temporal world is real; it is a true creation. God is thus 
transcendent and untouched by His creation. But Javanese mysticism considers 
the temporal world as unreal. It is like a wayang performance in which only 
the puppeteer is real and all the other characters appear solely by his will. 
Behind this unreal temporal world lies the eternal reality, the ultimate truth 
of the non-duality of all being (Ibid., pp. 18, 21). 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the Malay-Indonesian 
religious students took over from the Sino-Javanese Muslims to become the 
driving force in the Islamization of insular Southeast Asia by forming close 
networks with Middle Eastern u/ama. Sufism has since dominated Javanese 
Islam. Sufis are mystically-inclined Muslims who seek a direct experience of 
God. It has been a prominent movement within Islam throughout most of its 
history and a number of pioneer Malay-Indonesian students who were educated 
in Mecca and Medina in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries found 
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Sufism very appealing. They later became ulama [legal scholars] and introduced 
Sufi mystical beliefs and practices to the Malay world. 

Sufism is considered by the majority of Sunnis to be an integral part of 
Sunni Islam. It deals with the spiritual aspects of a Sunni Muslim’s everyday 
life. Some of the most famous Sufi Schools are the Qadiri, Naqshbandi, 
Shadhili, Chishti and Rifa‘i paths or Zarigas. Sufism aims to transform the 
soul: “freeing it from worldly concerns and passions that prevent man from 
realizing that he is the image of, and in the ultimate sense one with, Allah” 
(Woodward 1989, p. 5). Sufis believe that Sufi doctrine, not Shari’a [Islamic 
law], is the embodiment of truth and the key to salvation (Ibid., p. 5). 

Salient features of Sufism include the following: 


1. Master-disciple relationship: The master and disciple relationship is the 
foundation of Sufism. They are brought together for a spiritual reason 
and a desire to transform awareness in the disciple under the master’s 
wisdom and spiritual power. The relationship is for life. The master 
passes on the central doctrines of the tariga [mystic path or method] to 
his disciples who in turn maintain the tradition of brotherhood because 
of their common master. 

2. Sufi order (brotherhood): The master-disciple structure eventually 
developed into permanent institutions. Groups of Sufis who had similar 
inclinations in their preferred practice and doctrine formed schools or 
brotherhoods. The immediate disciples taught the main ideas and 
techniques as well as the biographies of former masters. Hence, Sufi 
orders or brotherhoods developed, with each tracing itself back through 
successive generations of scholarly masters through a continuous spiritual 
chain to the message transmitted by the Prophet Muhammad. 

3. Seven-stage mystic path [ Zariga]: The Tariga is the inner way to seek a 
personal knowledge of God. The aspiring disciple will be guided by his 
master along the various stages. First the disciple has to repent all his past 
sins and evil. The stages that follow vary greatly among different orders. 
Many define subsequent stages in terms of abstinence, renunciation, 
poverty, patience, trust in God and acquiescence or satisfaction (Riddell 
2001, p. 76). On the path to full awareness and union, disciples are 
required to perform dhike, a technique which consists of the repetition of 
the name of God and attributes (taken from His messages). It became a 
central means of worshipping God and invoking his presence in both the 
individual and the group. 


One famous Sufi group, the Naqshbandiyya, was introduced to the 
Malay world by returned Malay-Indonesian scholars from Arabia and these 
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brotherhoods subsequently spread throughout the Indonesian archipelago. 
Early prominent Malay-Indonesian Sufi scholars in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries include the following: 


¢ Hamzah Fansuri — He lived most of his life in the sixteenth century. 
Originally from Fansur also known as Barus in the west coast of Sumatra, 
he travelled widely to the Malay Peninsula, Siam and Arabia where he 
studied a variety of mystical schools of thought and was eventually 
initiated into the Qadiriyya order. Hamzah returned to Sumatra and 
taught in Aceh and Barus. Hamzah’s poetry and prose were the earliest 
surviving Islamic writings in Malay. He used poetry to express his view 
of various stages on the path to attaining mystical knowledge. He was an 
influencial religious teacher in Aceh in the sixteenth century. 

e Shams al-Din al-Sumatrani — He was a disciple of Hamzah. He was 
born in the 1570s and died in 1630. He became Shaykh al-Islam, the 
supreme spiritual guide in the Aceh sultanate. He initiated Sultan Iskandar 
Muda into the Naqshbandiyya order. 

¢ Nur al-Din al-Raniri — Originally from Gujarat, India, he arrived in 
Aceh in the 1630s. He was appointed by the new Sultan Iskandar Thani 
as the Shaykh al-Islam. He refuted the doctrines of Wujudiyyah, which he 
considered to be the heretical teachings of Hamzah and Shams al-Din 
(Azra 2004, p. 59). He was one of the most important early reformers in 
the Malay Archipelago. He transmitted reformist pulses originating in 
both Arabia and India and so stimulated the Islamization of the Malay 
world. 

e ‘Abd al-Raufal-Singkili (c. 1615-93) — He was the key Islamic scholar 
dominating the religious life of the sultanate of Aceh during the later half 
of the seventeenth century. Born in West Sumatra, he left for Arabia in 
his late twenties to further his Islamic studies. After his return to Aceh in 
1661, he was commissioned by the Aceh sultan to write several works 
regarding Islamic jurisprudence, and the respective duties of a Sufi master 
and his disciple. 


Strong resemblance is found between Sufism and Chinese Buddhism in 
religious organization and practices. Chinese Buddhism also functions along 
the doctrinal order, communal living and master-disciple coaching system. 
Like Sufis, lineages of teachers to the first patriarch of each Buddhist school 
or order is emphasized. Monks live in monasteries and they are guided 
through every stage by the master. Monastic life and withdrawal from the 
world lie at the heart of Buddhist teaching. Unlike Sufi’s seven-stage mystical 
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path aimed at achieving union with God, Buddhists achieve greater 
enlightenment through meditation. Daoists also practise mysticism in their 
pursuit of immortality through meditation and breathing techniques to 
preserve the vital bodily essence of “breath” [qi], “life force” [jing] and “spirit” 
[shen]. Daoist priests are adept at performing rituals such as exorcisms for 
individuals or to promote spiritual renewal of the community (Shaughnessy 
20004, pp. 94-99). 


THE ROAD TO SAINTHOOD: WALISONGO 


The analysis in this book so far concerning the Chinese Muslims’ key role in 
shaping the Islamization of Java in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries has 
been based largely on the Malay Annals. Other research works and fieldworks 
by renowned scholars such as Slametmuljana, Sumanto Al Qurtuby, Lidai 
Baoan, History of Java by Stamford Raffles, Denys Lombard, Claudine Salmon, 
Tan Yeok Seong and many local traditional historiographical records such as 
the Javanese and Sundanese babads, and various Malay/Indonesian hikayats, 
have also proved convincingly that the Chinese Muslims had contributed 
significantly towards the early development of Islam in Java during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

Tan Yeok Seong has given a well-documented case study of how Si Da- 
jie converted to Islam in the fifteenth century and brought up one of the wali, 
Sunan Giri. Si Da-jie alias Shishi Daniangzi (4% K K4RF), was the eldest 
daughter of a non-Muslim Chinese business elite in Palembang, Shi Jinging 
(Ming’s pacification officer in Palembang in 1407). Shi Jinging was a key 
trader in Palembang with good business links with the king of Ryukyu and 
Chinese and Muslim traders in the region. Upon his death around 1421, a 
family feud broke out over the control of the family business between Si 
Jinqing’s only son and two daughters. Eventually, the younger daughter, Shi 
Er-jie emerged as victor and took charge of the family business. Eventually, 
Shi Da-jie left for Java in the 1440s and was made a shahbandar (port master) 
of Gresik by the ruler of Majapahit from 1458 to 1483. By then she was 
already converted to Islam and changed her name to Nyai Pinateh, also 
known as Njai Gede Pinatih. While in Gresik, she brought up a child who 
later became one of the Walisongo saints, Sunan Giri (Raden Paku) (Tan Yeok 
Seong 2005, pp. 59-67; Raffles 1978, pp. 116-20). Pinatih’s rise illustrates 
the interplay of religious, economic and political forces in the Hindu-Javanese 
Majapahit court. Its ruler began to ride on the rise of Islam by appointing 
Muslim (Hj Gan Eng Chu) as shahbandar as early as 1423 at the height of 
Cheng Ho's expeditions. Hence, Pinatih’s appointment was a continuity of 
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the policy. After its first attack by the Islamic kingdom of Demak in 1478, 
Muslim influence was dominant in the Majapahit court. Pinatih appeared at 
the right time and made the right move to ally her business with the rising 
Islamic localization movement led by Jin Bun, the founder of the first 
sultanate in Java. 

Despite their Javanese mindset and outlook, the Sino-Javanese Muslims 
left a legacy of Sino-Javanese ancient historic mosques retaining many of 
the Chinese architechtural features of the earlier mosques built by Cheng 
Ho and Hanafite Chinese Muslims (Slametmuljana 1976, pp. 244-47; 
Sumanto 2003, pp. 175-206). This is understandable because a number of 
these mosques were built by Hanafite Chinese Muslims or non-Muslim 
Chinese workers such as the Great Mosque of Demak. The Malay Annals 
records, “(In 1481) At the request of the workers of the (Semarang) shipyard, 
Gan Si Cang (a renegade former Hanafite Chinese Muslim) respectfully 
asked Kin San’s permission for the non-Muslim Chinese community of 
Semarang to achieve merit by co-operating in the completion of the building 
of the Great Mosque in Demak. Jin Bun gave his consent.” (Graaf 1984, 
pezais 

The establishment of Javanese Muslim communities while retaining 
Chinese architectural design of ancient mosques have symbolically illustrated 
the psyche of the Sino-Javanese Muslims. They had yet to sever the umbilical 
cord with the Hanafite Chinese Muslim communities. 

For their significant contributions to the Islamization in Java, many 
of the prominent Sino-Javanese Muslim leaders were venerated as saints 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. However, there is no evidence 
that they had played any role in establishing the Walisongo cult. This view 
is well supported by the fact that the main texts of the Malay Annals make 
neither reference to wali nor Muslim names of the Sino-Javanese Muslim 
leaders like Bong Swi Hoo, Jin Boon, etc. It also reveals that during their 
lifetime throughout the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the Walisongo 
cult had not yet been conceived. It also explains why the Malay Annals’ 
original Chinese version was probably written at the end of the sixteenth 
century and presented history factually, in the manner of true Chinese 
historiography. 

It is believed that both the conceptualization of Walisongo and the Babad 
tradition were closely linked to the growth of Sufism in insular Southeast Asia 
in the late sixteenth and seventeenth centuries (Woodward 1989, pp. 39-41, 
68-69, 96-101). Stories of the wali began to appear in Java in various Babad 
chronicles like Babad Tanah Jawi, Serat Kanda, etc. and oral tradition in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. This period coincided with the rapid 
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rise of Sufism in Indonesia. The veneration of saints in Islam is often 
connected with popular Sufism (Denny 1994, pp. 306-09; Woodward 1989, 
pp. 68-69). The saint cult is linked to the most esoteric formulations of 
Sufism such as its theological understandings of prophecy, cosmology and 
the perfection of man (Woodward 1989, p. 69). “While the theory and 
practice of the Sufi mystical path are rooted in quest for knowledge of Allah, 
they also have worldly consequences. Saints are those who know Allah. As a 
consequence of his/her attainments, the saint is vested with special powers as 
a gift from God.” (Ibid., p. 68). Thus, after they died, they were considered 
to possess baraka (blessing, spiritual power] and the ability to intercede with 
God on behalf of the living. Special tomb structures were constructed over 
their burial places. With the exception of Saudi Arabia which bans the 
veneration of saints, other countries like Morocco, Egypt, Pakistan and 
Indonesia, all believe the tombs of saints to be sources of blessing. Large 
crowds of devotees visit them to seek blessings from the saints, which range 
from curing to securing an advantageous position or to further the spiritual 
powers of the devotees (Woodward 1989, pp. 68-69; Denny 1994, p. 307). 
The Babad (historical chronicles) tradition was believed to be aimed at 
establishing the religious legitimacy of the Mataram sultanate. The Javanese 
court poets were composing mythological or interpretative Babad and prohecies 
in mythological and cosmological terms. The Babad tradition traces Mataram’s 
genealogies to famous important historical figures such as Alexander the 
Great, the royal houses of Spain and the Netherlands, etc. Besides, the 
Hindu-Javanese mythology and doctrine are interpreted in ways to fit into 
the Sufi theory of the mystical path (Woodward 1989, pp. 36-39). The 
Babad tradition regards the fall of Majapahit and the rise of Islam in Java as 
a struggle between the Hindu king of Majapahit and the Muslim saints who 
later founded sultanates in Demak and Cirebon. 

The most well-known santri saints in Java are the Nine Saints [ Walisongo]: 
Raden Patah, Sunan Ampel or Ngampel, Sunan Giri, Sunan Bonang, Sunan 
Dradjat, Sunan Kalijaga, Sunan Kudus, Sunan Muria and Sunan Gunung 
Jati. They were all instrumental in the establishment of Islam in Java (Ibid., 
p. 96). Various babad chronicles such as Babad Tanah Jawi, Serat Kanda, etc. 
and Javanese oral tradition contain myths and legends about their life stories, 
genealogical origins, conversion to Islam, entry into mystical path, and 
mystical practices which are complex and contradictory. For example, 
Woodward dealt at length the myth of Sunan Kalijaga who was a son of a 
Majapahit prince. He later became a bandit as he indulged in vices like 
gambling, drinking and womanizing. Sunan Bonang used his magical powers 
to convert the young bandit to Islam and initiated him into the mystical path. 
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In the end, the bandit became a wali through the love of God and devotion 
to his master (Ibid., pp. 98-101). Another famous wali, Sunan Giri (Raden 
Paku), was said to be a great warrior who defeated Majapahit forces with a 
magic pen which turned into a keris [Malay sword]. At his birth, his princess- 
mother floated him down the sea in a box to prevent him from being killed 
by the king and he was miraculously saved by the Nyai Gede Pinatih’s 
merchant ship. He was thus brought up by Pinatih, who later sent him to 
Sunan Ampel for religious education. He grew up to become a prominent 
religious teacher, businessman and educationist. He built a large mosque on 
top of the Giri mountain in Demak. In typical Javanese historiography, 
myths and historical facts were intertwined in the babad tradition to present 
a mythological interpretation of history. This constrasts greatly to the Malay 
Annals way of interpretating history based on facts. 

Different sources and scholars give a slightly different list of the nine 
saints. The following is just one of them (Slametmuljana counter-checked 
records of Babad Tanah Jawi and the Serat Kanda and successfully identified 
the Chinese names of those wali of Chinese or Sino-Javanese origins): 


1. Sunan Ampel — Raden Rahmat alias Bong Swi Hoo, founder of Shafiite 

Javanese Muslim communities. 

Sunan Bonang — Raden Makhdum Ibrahim, eldest son of Sunan Ampel. 

Sunan Giri — Raden Paku, Giri. 

Sunan Drajad — Raden Qosim, younger brother of Sunan Bonang. 

Sunan Kalijaga — Raden Said alias Gan Si Cang, kepten Cina [captain of 

the Chinese]. The famous orchestra Gamelan Sekaten, originally created 

by him for use in the Mosque of Demak which he built. 

6. Sunan Kudus — Jafar Sadik. Religious teacher from Arabia; reformed 
Islam in Demak sultanate. 

7. Sunan Muria — Raden Umar Said, son of Sunan Kalijaga. 

8. Sunan Gunung Jati — Syarif Hidayat Fatahillah alias Toh A Bo, founder 
of sultanate of Cirebon (Photos M9-12). 

9. Raden Patah — alias Jin Boon, founder of the sultanate of Demak. 
Sunan Kota (Dachlan 1989, p. 39). 


SF ee ES 


With the exception of Sunan Giri and Sunan Kudus, seven out of the 
nine saints are of Sino-Javanese origin. Despite Raden Patah (Jin Boon) being 
the founder of Java’s first Islamic sultanate in Demak, some other lists do not 
include him as one of the nine saints. In addition, he does not seem to have 
been given a “Sunan” title as all literature about Raden Patah except one are 
silent on this. Only one booklet states that he was made a member of the 
Walisongo in 1466 and since then he has been known as Sunan Kota (Dachlan 
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1989, p. 39). The inclusion of Sunan Kalijaga (Gan Si Cang) in all wa/i lists 
is surprising. Although he was credited with building the Great Mosque of 
Demak, he was a renegade Hanafite Chinese Muslim as recorded in the 
Malay Annals (Graaf 1984, p. 27). Some Sufi groups feature the nine wali as 
Sufi masters and they formed a council of wali to coordinate missionary 
activities to spread popular Islam in Indonesia. In addition, Sufi saints also 
made full use of art to promote Islam as the Javanese are great art lovers. 
Hence, they creatively manipulated the already popular Hindu epic of 
Ramayana and Mahabharata to teach Islam through the shadow-puppet play 
[wayang kulit] and gamelan [set of metal instruments] music. They also 
invented songs, poems, sporting games and festivals to propagate Islam and 
Sufism. These tactics proved to be very effective in making Islam the major 
religion among the Javanese. 

The conceptualization of walisongo in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries signified the formal acknowledgement in Javanese historiography of 
the important role these Sino-Javanese and Javanese religious teachers played 
in the early Islamization of Java in the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. 
However, Sumanto was quick to caution against overstating their achievements 
because they were not the only agent of change in the Islamization of Java 
(Sumanto 2003, p. 113). 


CHINESE MUSLIMS IN INSULAR SOUTHEAST ASIA 
AFTER CHENG HO 


In the immediate post-Cheng Ho era, a serious schism broke out in the 
Chinese Muslim communities in Java and Palembang over the future direction 
of the Islamization movement, that is, Chinese versus pan-Javanese Islamic 
movement. Those who opted for the former and remained as Hanafite 
Chinese Muslims were subsequently marginalized and some of them reverted 
to Chinese popular beliefs and practices and became “totoks” [non-Muslim 
Chinese]. Those who opted for the latter emerged as the driving force of the 
Javanese-speaking Islamic movement led by Shafi’ite Muslims with Sino- 
Javanese parentage who have since fully assimilated with Sufism and became 
an integral part of Kejawen. 

The Shaf?ite Sino-Javanese Muslims and their descendants were so fully 
acculturated in the Javanese mainstream society that they have completely 
lost their Chinese or rather, Sino-Javanese, ethnic identity. Not only have 
they adopted Javanese or Muslim names but also the Javanese or Malay 
lifestyle. For example, Si Dajie, the eldest daughter of a Palembang totok 
headman, Si Jinging, changed her Chinese name to Nya Gede Pinatih after 
her conversion to Islam in Java. As a result, it is hard to trace those Muslims 
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of Chinese descent who have lived in Indonesia for generations. Thanks to 
the hard work of Denys Lombard and Claudine Salmon, families of a few 
prominent Chinese leaders converted to Islam came to light, for instance, the 
Han family of Surabaya in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries (Lombard 
and Salmon 2001, pp. 188-89). The family history of Indonesia’s fourth 
President Abdurrahman Wahid is another classic example (see case study). 
There were various Chinese Muslim associations in Indonesia before and 
after World War II such as the Partai Tionghoa Islam Indonesia (Indonesian 
Muslim Chinese Party, established in 1930s), Persatuan Islam Tionghoa 
(Muslim Chinese Union, established in 1936), Persatuan Islam Tionghoa 
Indonesia (formerly Persatuan Islam Tionghoa, which changed its name and 
moved its base from Medan to Jakarta in 1953). In conjunction with the 
political movements in Indonesia and nation-building after World War II like 
the nationalist movement, independence of Indonesia and nation-building, 
the Chinese Muslim associations in the 1970s began to adopt names which 
reflected a religious awakening and national unity like the Pembina Imam 
Tauhid Islam (Action for the Faith and the Unity of Islam, formerly Persatuan 
Islam Tionghoa Indonesia) and The Communicating Body for Appreciation 
of National Unity led by Junus Jahja (Lauw Tjoan To) (Lombard and Salmon 
2001, pp. 198-99). 

In contrast, the Malaysian Chinese Muslims still maintained their 
ethnic image and are keen to maintain such an image. The Malaysian 
Chinese Muslim Association highlights the similarity in ancient Chinese 
architectural design of both the Chinese mosques in Kelantan and old 
mosques in China as a publicity selling-point. It states in its website that 
“the best place to meet Malaysian Chinese Muslims is the state of Kelantan, 
and Kota Bharu, the first Islamic city. You will find beautiful Chinese 
masjids, which look a lot like the thousand-years old masjid in China.” In 
addition, the Malacca state government has publicly acknowledged that 
Cheng Ho was the first Muslim visiting Malacca in 1407. A recent debate 
between the Malacca state government and the Malaysian Chinese Muslim 
community has arisen on whether a new mosque with ancient Chinese 
architectural design should or should not be built for the Chinese Muslims 
in Malacca. All these imply a common underlying Chinese cultural identity 
which has symbolically and significantly added support to the theory that 
Islam in Southeast Asia originated from China. 


Case Study: Abdurrahman Wahid 


Indonesia’s fourth president, Abdurrahman Wahid, popularly known as Gus 
Dur, is a santri. He admitted that his ancestry could be traced to Arabia and 
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China and his known ancestor Tan Kim Han [Chen Jin Han (i 4*X)] came 
from Jinjiang near Quanzhou, Fujian in the Ming dynasty. He authorized 
Chinese researchers in Fujian to conduct research into his ancestral roots. In 
September 2003, a brief genealogy about his ancestor Tan Kim Han came to 
light when researchers in Quanzhou pieced together the sketchy information 
collected from two genealogical records, the genealogy of the Tan clan of 
Meixi (## 7% 4 K.7e7#) and the family record of the Tans of the Chizai 
branch (284% % 7%) which were compiled in 1576 and 1907 respectively. 
Tan Kim Han alias Tan Kwee Liang [Chen Ji Liang (fi R)] lived in a 
village called Shichun in Fujian’s Jinjiang county (#7 #44 #), near Quanzhou. 
His father Tan Teck [Chen De (I%4&)] had two sons. His elder brother Meng 
Liang (s& §{) was a mandarin in Nanjing. Tan Kim Han was born in 1383 
during the reign of Hongwu. He was married with no children and taught in 
a prefectural school in Leizhou after he had passed a village-level mandarin 
examination in 1405. The family record states, “(He) believed in the doctrine 
of the saint and visited the Tianyang place of worship. He later (probably in 
1417) accompanied Cheng Ho to visit Lambri and thereafter [there was] no 
trace of him.” (Chizai Fang Jiapu 1907). According to the family record, Tan 
Kim Han was a worshipper of some sort of foreign faith, possibly Islam, as in 
Chinese inscriptions erected to commemorate the construction or renovation 
of mosques, Islam is often referred to as “the faith of the saint”. 

Lambri as described by Ma Huan in 1413 was already an Islamic kingdom 
in 1417. It had a population of over 1,000 families. Ma Huan states, “All are 
Muslims and they are very honest and genuine... The king of the country is 
also a Muslim.” (Ma Huan 1997, pp. 122-23). Aceh in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries was an important Sufi sultanate and a centre of Islamic 
learning. Tan Kim Han might have been attracted by the Muslim community 
life in Lambri and decided to stay there. As he had left his wife behind in the 
home village, he started afresh by marrying a native girl and built a family in 
Lambri just like most of the Chinese immigrant singles had done. The family 
began to grow and subsequently rose to be a very prestigious family in the 
East Java Muslim community. 

Abdurrahman Wahid’s paternal grandfather, Hasyim Asyari, was the 
founder of Nahdlatul Ulama (NU) while his maternal grandfather, Bisri 
Syansuri, was the first Muslim educator to introduce classes for women. 
Abdurrahman Wahid’s father, Wahid Hasyim, was involved in the nationalist 
movement. Abdurrahman Wahid was also an Indonesian religious and political 
leader and the fourth president of Indonesia from 1999 to 2001. A Muslim 
scholar and political moderate who supports separation of religion and state 
and rights for women and minorities, Abdurrahman Wahid became head of 
Nahdlatul Ulama in 1984. 
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CONCLUSION 


The acculturation process of the Chinese Muslims in Java in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries show two distinct stages. The first wave of Sinicized Islam 
was introduced to Java by Cheng Ho and Hanafite Chinese Muslims in the 
early and mid-fifteenth century. Like their earlier Arab, Persian and Indian 
Muslim counterparts, they were neither religious teachers nor missionaries 
but diplomats and traders. Due to language barrier there was very little 
interaction between the Chinese-dialect (Yunnanese and Hokkien) speaking 
Hanafite Chinese Muslims and the Hindu-animist native Javanese. Their 
only contact with the natives were with the courts of Hindu-Buddhist native 
states and with fellow native, Chinese and foreign (Arab and Indian Muslim) 
spice trade merchants in the marketplaces. Their missionary effort was confined 
to the Chinese society only. Hence, there was almost no religious penetration 
in the Javanese communities. Nonetheless, they built mosques in the Chinese 
architectural style with pagoda-shaped minarets and multi-tiered roofs. 

The next wave of Sino-Islamic penetration in Java was initiated by the 
second-generation Hanafite Chinese Muslims in the post-Cheng Ho era 
from the mid-fifteenth to sixteenth centuries. The Hanafite Chinese Muslim 
communities in Java had undergone a drastic structural change in demography 
and culture as a result of intermarriage between the China-born Chinese 
bachelors and Javanese native women (Slametmuljana 2005, pp. 85-86). 
Like their Hui forefathers in the late Ming and early Qing dynasties in China, 
the Sino-Javanese intermarriages triggered a localized acculturation process 
within the Hanafite Chinese Muslim communities and produced a new 
breed of Javanese-speaking Muslims who were brought up in a Javanese living 
environment. The historical significance of the Sino-Javanese intermarriages 
is two-fold. Firstly, the self-contained fanfang ethnic living enclaves were 
breaking down. As the number of the Hanafite Chinese Muslims who took 
Javanese wives increased, the ethnic boundary of fanfang became blurred. 
Secondly, the Sino-Javanese who had little or no knowledge of the Chinese 
language called for religious reform within the Hanafite Chinese communities. 
The reform movement which was led by Bong Swi Hoo and Jin Bun and Kin 
San was a watershed in the development of the Sino-Islamic movement in 
Java. It clearly marked the demarcation between the Hanafite Chinese Muslim 
communities and the Shafi’ite Sino-Javanese Muslim communities. It also 
signified the entrance of the Sino-Javanese Muslims into the sphere of the 
mainstream Javanese and Sufi mystical tradition. 

These energetic young Sino-Javanese Muslims were obviously disappointed 
by the inefficient, ineffective and passive approach of the Arab, Indian and 
Hanafite Chinese Muslim traders in propagating Islam in Java. The top- 
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down approach of the earlier Arab, Indian and Hanafite Chinese Muslim 
traders targeted at the court and upper echelons of the society was politically 
and economically a success but culturally a failure. Hence, they shifted their 
emphasis to the ordinary Javanese people with a bottom-up approach. They 
started forming a Javanese Muslim community in Ngampel, Surabaya and 
steadily expanded to the strategic eastern and northern coastal ports of 
Gresik, Tuban, Demak and Cirebon. By the 1470s, an Islamic belt from 
Surabaya to Cirebon was completed with the formation of a Demak sultanate 
by Jin Bun. The young group differed in many ways from the earlier Muslim 
traders in the Islamization of Java. Unlike the amateurish Muslim traders, 
they were religious teachers fired by the jihad spirit with a missionary goal. 
They were also better trained in religious education and more professional 
in their preaching. 

The background of the three founders of the reform movement, Bong 
Swi Hoo, Jin Bun and Kin San, reveals the groups’ early link with the 
Middle East’s Sufi mysticism. Before coming to Sumatra and Java in 1445, 
Bong Swi Hoo had just made a pilgrimage and returned from Mecca. 
Hence, he was exposed to various Islamic schools and sects including the 
popular Sufism there. His encounter later with the Javanese culture might 
have excited him about the similarity between Sufi and Javanese mysticism 
in two critical aspects: the yearning for personal union with God and the 
master-disciple relationship. Thus, he readily followed Sufi’s guru-disciple 
induction method. For both Sufi and Javanese belief and practice, the 
concern was always less with the nature of God than with the skills for 
communicating with Him. Islamic religious texts tended eventually to be 
recited as meditative aids. Jin Bun and Kin San were groomed by Bong Swi 
Hoo under the Sufi guru-disciple fashion. The Shaf?ite school was probably 
introduced by him to Java at this time through his connections with his 
contemporaries at Islamic centres in the Malay world such as Pasai and 
Malacca. This was probably the earliest sign of a religious link between 
Java’s Islam and Sufism in the fifteenth century, well before the influx of 
Arab, Indian and returned Malay-Indonesian Sufi masters into the Malay 
Archipelago in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

The creation of the wali cult by the Sufi masters was a clear sign of the 
completion of the acculturation process. The Sino-Javanese Muslims were 
fully assimilated into the mainstream Javanese society. In fact, the research 
works of Lombard, Salmon, Slametmuljana and Sumanto have clearly shown 
that by the seventeenth century “masuk Islam” [conversion to Islam] was an 
obvious trend for most of the non-Muslim peranakan or totok Chinese, 
especially the Chinese merchants, in Java. The Chinese society and Chinese- 
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ness were on the decline. However, the trend was halted by the influx of 
massive Chinese immigrant labour forces brought in by the Dutch colonial 
government in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries to work in plantations 
and mines. These totok or sinkeh [new arrivals] Chinese who were attached to 
traditional Chinese culture re-Sinicized the Chinese totoks by reinforcing 
their Chinese-ness and revitalizing the declining Chinese society. 

Some parallel resemblance between Kejawen and Chinese culture as 
discussed may not necessarily reflect a result of mutual influence but these 
commonalities would certainly have facilitated interaction or cultural contact 
between them. 


9 


CONCLUSION 


CULTURAL CONTACT IN CHINA AND SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Cultural contact in China and Southeast Asia, especially Java under study was 
defined by its tolerant, accommodating and adaptive acculturation processes. 
The causes could be explored at two levels — the operational and philosophical. 
At the operational level, the role of the initial key players who served as agents 
and targets of change and the medium through which cultural contact was 
effected is examined. In both cases, cultural contact was mainly initiated by 
traders through foreign trade. These traders were the initial agents of change, 
followed later by priests. The traders’ primary goal was to trade and the 
spread of religions was merely a by-product of foreign trade. They were 
neither effective cultural transmitters nor professional religious preachers. 
Therefore, the process was slow and intermittent. Despite not having the 
political and military support of their respective home governments, these 
traders interacted with the native political, social and business elite in royal 
courts and marketplaces in urban centres and coastal ports in China and 
Southeast Asia. Common business interests of the various stakeholders of the 
international trade accounted for the general lack of severe political, military, 
religious and social conflicts. Thus, cultural exchange was conducted peacefully 
through trade and migration. 

The non-violent and tolerant operational aspect of such cultural contacts 
reveal a deeper philosophical outlook embedded in the Asian cultures. The 
dominant Asian worldview sees harmony and order of human relations with 
nature and the supernatural as the foundation of peace, harmony and order 
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of the world. In Asian philosophies, man’s harmonious relationships with 
nature and gods, and man’s union with God can be achieved through various 
means such as the Daoist way of following the flow of nature (wuwei), 
Kejawen’s and Sufism’s practice of mysticism, and Confucianism’s conception 
of the trinity of Heaven, Earth and Man. In addition, self-cultivation in Asian 
faiths is a way to shape personal character with a high moral standard and 
bring about peace and harmony in society. Confucianism’s self-cultivation is 
based on five cardinal human relationships between ruler and subject, father 
and son, husband and wife, elder and younger brothers, and between friends. 
Whereas, both Hinduism’s hermitage and Buddhism’s Nirvana as well as 
Kejawen/Sufi mysticism aim to purify one’s soul and free oneself from material 
things and sufferings through meditation and doing penance. 

In addition, the principle of non-violence occupies a very important 
position in Indian philosophy. Buddhists and Hindus regard non-violence as 
a fundamental rule of life. Mahatma Gandhi successfully employed this 
principle of non-violence to lead a peaceful nationalist movement that 
overthrew the British colonial power in India soon after World War II. 

The principle of non-violence promotes religious tolerance and coexistence. 
Unlike the three monotheist Judaic religions (Judaism, Christianity and 
Islam) which aim to convert the whole world, Asian faiths strive for coexistence. 
When Buddhism entered China, it was content with coexistence. The 
compromise resulted in cultural syncretism as seen in the cases of Buddhism 
in China and Islam in Java. 

On the other hand, the home cultures or religions such as Confucianism, 
Daoism and Kejawen were not hostile to foreign religions and cultures. 
Hence, religious fundamentalism or extremism were unknown in Han and 
Ming China and Java in the fifteenth century. Thus, encounters between 
local and foreign cultures in China and Java were not confrontational but 
conciliatory and largely amicable. 

However, the challenges that the Hindu-Buddhist and Islamic cultures 
faced in China and Java were different. China was regarded by its rulers as 
the centre of the universe with superior culture, science and technology as 
well as political, economic and military might. The spread of Buddhism 
and Islam to China was perceived as a cultural intrusion into the sphere of 
influence of another two more dominant religions, Confucianism and 
Daoism. They were resisted by the gentry and the court. As a result, both 
faiths failed to gain significant footholds in the imperial courts and among 
the gentry. Nevertheless, the complimentary nature of Confucianism, 
Daoism and Buddhism had turned contradictions into compatibility, thereby 
paving the way for syncretism. 
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Both Buddhism and Islam had to be adapted to permeate many aspects 
of local tradition and undergo a process of Sinicization in order to develop 
and expand in China. Both Buddhist and Muslim priests found the language 
barrier a serious setback in their efforts at religious propagation. Both faiths 
had to borrow heavily from Confucian and Daoist terms to express Buddhist 
and Islamic teachings through massive efforts to translate sacred texts. In the 
process, both religions had synthesized their doctrines with Confucian and 
Daoist teachings and popular folk cults to transform into a highly Sinicized 
Chinese Buddhism or Chinese Hanafite Islam. Thereafter, Buddhism with its 
better organization and higher spiritual appeal than Confucianism and Daoism 
to the masses, had a great impact on the Chinese religious landscape after 
being fully Sinicized. Monasteries mushroomed and were engaged extensively 
in economic and social activities. 

In contrast, the monotheistic Islam had not been readily accepted by the 
Confucian and Daoist Han Chinese. Hanafite Chinese Muslims who lived in 
isolated ethnic enclaves known as (fanfang) were exclusive and defensive, 
alienated from the mainstream Chinese society by religion. Islam remains a 
dominant religion of the Hui minority group who has scattered widely in 
fringe and remote areas. Ming’s Sinicization policy and Confucian Muslim 
scholars’ attempt to reconcile Islam with Confucian and Daoist doctrines had 
changed the Hui’s physical outlook and mindset and brought about a Sinicized 
Islam. Hui Muslims stress the importance of such Confucian values as 
genealogy, piety, harmonious family and human relationships. The physical 
“Chinese-ness” of Chinese Islam is also reflected in the ancient mosques of 
the Hui communities which were built in the ancient Chinese architectural 
styles with multi-tiered roofs and layouts. The ancient mosques and tombs of 
fifteenth-century Java also bore such “Chinese” features. These physical 
attributes clearly shows a possible kinship link between the Hanafite Chinese 
Muslims of Java and Hui Muslims of China. The “Chinese” aspects of 
ancient mosque and tomb designs and attempts to Islamize Confucian values 
consistent with Islam were only tactical moves to soften the resistance of the 
Han Chinese. However, monotheism has prevented a similar doctrinal 
syncretism as in the case of Chinese Buddhism, from happening to Islam. 

On the other hand, the first encounter between Hindu-Buddhist culture 
with Javanese animist culture from the second century BC painted a different 
picture. Royal houses of native states in Southeast Asia were especially attracted 
to the Hindu-Buddhist concepts of the divine king and the caste system. 
They readily accepted Hinduism-Buddhism as their state ideology to enhance 
the legitimacy of the rulers. Thus, Hindu-Buddhist culture became a dominant 
court culture without much resistance and Hindus became a culturally 
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dominant ruling class or conquering elite class in Southeast Asia by forming 
allies with native political, social and business elites through trade and 
intermarriage during the period from the first to thirteenth century. However, 
the ordinary Javanese people were put off by the caste system of Hinduism 
and the majority of them remained followers of shamanism. 

The Javanese masses were, however, receptive to Islam as they found 
Islam’s ideas of equality and brotherhood very appealing. Islamic doctrines 
were eventually adapted and acculturated to integrate into the Hindu-Buddhist 
and shamanist Javanese culture through a process of localization to become a 
syncretic popular Javanese Islam (Kejawen) which contains a mixture of 
Islamic (especially Sufi mysticism) and un-Islamic (Hindu-Buddhist and 
animist) beliefs and practices. 


THE ISLAMIZATION OF INSULAR SOUTHEAST ASIA: 
THE CHINESE CONNECTION 


Since the early twentieth century, scholarly discussion regarding the 
Islamization of Southeast Asia has been largely dominated by the Arab-origin 
and Indian-origin theories as detailed in chapter 6, while the Chinese-origin 
theory has not been explored seriously. The present research has made an in- 
depth study of the China-origin theory with strong textual and material 
cultural evidence to conclude that besides Arab and Indian Muslims, the 
Chinese Muslims had also played a critical role in the spread of Islam in 
insular Southeast Asia, particularly in Malacca and Java. 

The Chinese links came in two phases: the Mongol invasion in the late 
thirteenth century and Cheng Ho's voyages in the early fifteenth century. The 
Mongol invasion of Java in the late thirteenth century was a turning point in 
the Islamization of the Malay Archipelago. It made two important 
contributions towards the initial Islamization movement in the region. First, 
the Mongol forces led by Hui Muslim commanders and made up of largely 
Hui Muslim soldiers had weakened Majapahit as the last great Indianized 
kingdom in the region and effectively eliminated the state’s patronage of 
Hinduism in Java. Hence, it had created a political vacuum and a religious 
space in Java and Sumatra. Secondly, in the aftermath of the invasion, a few 
hundred remnants of the surviving Hui Muslim soldiers stayed put in Java. 
They were the forefathers of the Chinese Muslim population in Java. 

The China-origin theory is greatly reinforced by the strong evidence 
provided by Cheng Ho’s historic voyages to the West in the early fifteenth 
century on the Chinese connection regarding the spread of Islam in the 
Malay Archipelago. Cheng Ho served as both a patron as well as an agent of 
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change in the Islamization movement in the Malay Archipelago during this 
time. Firstly, his armada restored order and law in sea travel in the Pacific and 
Indian Oceans and thus helped Arab and Indian Muslim traders to regain 
their domination in international trade. 

Secondly, Cheng Ho also helped the Malacca sultanate become a dominant 
fifteenth-century regional political, economic and Islamic power by making 
Malacca his regional base. The Shafi’ ite school of Islam spread from Malacca 
to other parts of the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, the Spice Islands and the 
Philippines. Although there was no obvious proof that Cheng Ho was directly 
involved in the sultanate’s efforts in the spread of Islam, it is reasonable to 
believe that his towering reputation at the time by virtue of his being the 
Muslim chief commander of the world’s largest fleet had stimulated the 
region’s religious zeal. 

Lastly, Cheng Ho personally guided the Islamization movement among 
the Chinese Hanafite Muslims in Java by building mosques for them and 
placing their leaders in charge of the Overseas Chinese Bureau. Confronted 
with the fast-changing regional geopolitics and the loss of Ming court’s 
support during the post-Cheng Ho era, there was a social and religious re- 
alignment within the Hanafite Chinese Muslim community. A sizeable number 
of Chinese-speaking Hanafite Chinese Muslims, many of whom were new 
converts, reverted to Chinese folk beliefs and practices. In addition, serious 
debate on religious practices surfaced within the Hanafite Chinese Muslim 
communities soon after Ming’s maritime withdrawal and Cheng Ho’s death. 
The debate centred around a very fundamental question: Should the Hanafite 
Chinese Muslims remain as an exclusive, closed and inward-looking Chinese 
Muslim entity and so continue to be detached from the mainstream Javanese 
society? Or should they step out from the fanfang mindset and adopt an open 
and progressive outlook to reach out to the Javanese society at large? The 
debate led to a serious split. The conservative members remained as a 
conservative Hanafite Chinese Muslim group, and the progressive members, 
most of whom were of Sino-Javanese parentage, formed a breakaway group 
— the Sino-Javanese Shafi’ite Muslim group. As a result, the former group 
was marginalized and the latter group subsequently started a religious revival 
reform movement. They soon founded the first Javanese-speaking Muslim 
community and spear-headed a Javanese Islamic movement. The group also 
established the first Islamic state in Java, the sultanate of Demak, by the end 
of the fifteenth century. Many of the group’s leaders were regarded as Sufi 
masters and promoted to the rank of saints called the Nine Saints [Walisongo], 
an indication of the group’s merger with Kejawen and their acceptance into 
the Javanese mainstream society. 
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The religious reform movement to reach out to the Javanese society led 
by the second-generation Islamic scholars and activists resembled a parallel 
reform movement spearheaded by Confucian Hui Muslim scholars in China 
in the seventeenth century under similar circumstances. The two reform 
movements were caused by the decline of Islam and the coming of age 
of a localized young generation of Muslims within the respective 
Muslim communities in China and Java. In response, Islam adapted itself by 
acculturating to the local cultures and the larger mainstream society. However, 
there was an important difference between the two reform movements. 
While the Sino-Javanese Muslims were eventually fully assimilated into the 
Javanese society, the Chinese Muslims continued to face resistance from the 
Confucian Han Chinese at large. 

The Chinese link added Hui elements to Javanese Islam [Kejawen]. 
Such Hui elements include the practice of ancestral worship, and ancient 
mosques and tombs with ancient Chinese architectural features. The cult of 
worshipping Cheng Ho and the holy tombs of his crew members is another 
example of the localization of Chinese local cults in a foreign land. In 
Kejawen, Javanese also often visit the keramat, makam (holy places] and 
ancestors’ tombs (ancestral worship is an accepted practice among the 
Javanese) to pray for blessing and protection. 

The Chinese link to the Malay Archipelago’s Islamization movement 
suggests a three-phased development of the Islamization of insular Southeast 
Asia in the historical context. The Arab and Indian Muslim traders first 
introduced Islam to the region by forming sporadic Muslim settlements in 
urban trading ports and centres in Southeast Asia such as Champa, Pasai, 
Perlak and Aceh in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The Mongol and 
Cheng Ho factors expanded Islamic influences by establishing Islamic belts 
across the Straits of Malacca and along the coastal ports in Java from Semarang, 
Cirebon, Demak to Surabaya in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. There 
were two distinct regional Islamic centres, Malacca practising the santri’s 
version of orthodox Islam and Java practising Kejawen, a popular Islam of the 
abangans. The main actors were the Shafi’ite Muslims in Malacca and Sumatra 
as well as the Chinese Hanafite Muslims and Sino-Javanese Shaifi’ite Muslims 
in Java. At the expense of the fall of the Melaka sultanate in 1511, Aceh rose 
to be a new Islamic centre towards the early sixteenth century and Aceh 
sultans became active patrons of Sufism and engaged distinguished foreign or 
Indonesian-Malay Sufi reformers returning from the Middle East to be the 
court’s religious advisers. Thus, Sufism has become the dominant Islamic 
force in Indonesia ever since by consolidating existing Muslim groups including 
the Chinese Hanafite Muslims and Sino-Javanese Shafi’ite Muslims. 
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MING POLICY ON OVERSEAS CHINESE 


Cheng Ho also made history when he added for the first time in the history 
of China an Overseas Chinese dimension to his foreign mission by formulating 
and implementing the early Ming policy on Overseas Chinese. Throughout 
Tang, Song and Yuan dynasties (618-1368), Chinese private traders made 
frequent trips to and from the trading centres overseas via the overland Silk 
Route, Chama Route and maritime Ceramic Route but they did not settle 
down abroad. Ming’s policy on state trade within the tribute mission system 
prohibited both private foreign trade and overseas travel. The policy had led 
to a wave of emigration and establishment of Chinese settlements abroad. 
This was the first wave of Chinese emigration. In Chinese history, there were 
broadly four waves of Chinese emigration to Southeast Asia. The second 
wave coincided with the Opium War and Western powers’ expansionist 
movement in Southeast Asia in the nineteenth century when large numbers 
of Chinese labourers were imported by colonial governments to work in 
mines and plantations. The outbreak of the Sino-Japanese War in 1937 
sparked a new wave of Chinese emigration to seek refuge in Southeast Asia. 
Since the 1980s after China began its open-door policy and economic 
reforms, large numbers of Chinese workers and professionals have migrated 
abroad and they are known as the New Immigrants. 

The first wave coincided with Cheng Ho’s voyages to the Western Ocean. 
Cheng Ho has been credited for this heightened positive image of the 
Overseas Chinese. Therefore, he is greatly honoured by the Overseas Chinese 
who have deified him as Sam Po Kong. The cult of Cheng Ho, which is a 
purely Overseas Chinese invention, is very popular and widespread among 
the Chinese communities in Southeast Asia. 

Cheng Ho’s Overseas Chinese policy was subsumed under the core 
mission of his expeditions to the West. Diplomacy and state trade formed the 
two primary objectives of his missions overseas. Therefore, his Overseas 
Chinese policy served to complement the paramount importance of forging 
harmonious and friendly ties with native states and keeping the East-West sea 
routes safe and pirate-free. A two-pronged Overseas Chinese control system 
was enforced in the context of regional geopolitics, trade networks and 
Islamization in Southeast Asia. He adopted a softer approach for the Hanafite 
Chinese Muslims and a tougher one for the immigrant Chinese. The policy 
inconsistency had great repercussions on both groups and shaped the course 
of the development of the Chinese communities in Indonesia and Malaysia. 
The social and religious realignment, the split within the Hanafite Chinese 
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Muslims, and the subsequent localization movement were, to a certain extent, 
the consequences of Cheng Ho’s Overseas Chinese policy. 


MING’S SUPERIORITY COMPLEX AND 
CULTURAL CONTACT 


Ming dynasty being a super maritime power of the times carried a historical 
sense of cultural superiority with a heavenly mandate to civilize the world. 

Ming’s superiority complex was reflected in several imperial edicts issued 
by its emperors, Hongwu and Yongle, aimed at restoring the age-old Sinocentric 
imperial system of world order in which China was at the centre of the 
universe and was surrounded by less civilized foreign native states. The 
Confucian overlord-vassal state relationship, seen as an expansion of 
the ruler-subject relationship, was centred on a structure of tribute relations 
which was maintained by exchanges of diplomatic missions and also trade 
activities between China and native states. Under this tribute system, Emperor 
Yongle appeared more like a patron, protector and peacekeeper than an 
overlord of the vassal states. Cheng Ho helped keep the East-West trade 
routes in the Pacific and Indian Oceans safe, settled disputes among native 
rulers in the region, and protected small states against aggressive regional 
powers. In addition, Cheng Ho actively strengthened foreign trade and 
cultural exchange between Ming China and native states. Despite Ming’s 
military might, Cheng Ho maintained his role as a peacekeeper and peace 
envoy who had not occupied an inch of foreign territory. This impression of 
his mission differs markedly from those of some Western scholars who regard 
Cheng Ho's expeditions and Ming’s maritime activities as expansionist and 
proto-colonialist ventures. 

A similar Western superiority complex was also evolved from a differing 
worldview which held forth the idea of human superiority and domination 
over nature as depicted in the Bible’s story of creation. This worldview had a 
positive effect on the Western mindset in challenging nature and engaging 
other cultures. This progressive and forward-looking mindset which has been 
a driving force for Western advancement in science and technology also gave 
rise to a sense of European superiority with an identical heavenly mandate to 
civilize the world, as in the case of imperial China. Thus, the concept of “the 
White Man’s burden” provided the crucial ideology for European territorial 
expansionism in Africa and Asia, mainly through violent means in the 
seventeenth to nineteenth centuries. It is striking that different cultures 
armed with a similar sense of cultural superiority and idealistic notions of 
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salvation but guided by different worldviews would lead to different approaches 
in engaging other cultures. 


A NOTE ON SOURCES AND FUTURE RESEARCH 


The present study has been handicapped by the lack of source materials. 
Apart from the author’s fieldwork, the study has relied heavily on such 
primary sources as the genealogical records and epigraphic inscriptions on 
Cheng Ho, Chinese official dynastic histories especially of the Yuan and the 
Ming dynasties (Yuan Shi and Ming Shi), Ming Shilu, travel accounts by 
Wang Dayuan, Ma Huan, Fei Xin and Gong Zhen, the Ryukyu Archival 
Records (Lidai Baoan), and the Malay Annals and so on. Among them, the 
Malay Annals first revealed by Parlindungan in 1964 is the most recent and 
significant as it gives a refreshing grassroots perspective to Cheng Ho's mission. 
But its credibility is unfortunately tainted by the loss of the original text in 
Chinese. Nevertheless, judged by the translated text’s unique Peranakan 
Malay linguistic style and history-writing style in the tradition of Chinese 
historiography, it is doubtless a reliable source. The author also benefited 
from the excellent pioneering research works of Tan Yeok Seong, 
Slametmuljana, Denys Lombard and Claudine Salmon, and others. However, 
the information provided by the primary source and research works is scant 
and sketchy. The macro research nature of the study is largely due to this 
shortcoming. For detailed micro-study and in-depth analysis of the Cheng 
Ho factor in cultural contact, more source materials are required. 

The shortage of source materials in the study of Cheng Ho calls for 
regional and international cooperation in searching for source materials in 
both China and countries that Cheng Ho visited, and joint research projects, 
where the scope is wide-ranging. For example, micro-studies on the effects of 
Cheng Ho's voyages on various regions and ports; relics and legends associated 
with Cheng Ho; the localization process of each religion in China and 
Southeast Asia, etc. deserve further research efforts. Besides, Ming China’s 
maritime participation and withdrawal as well as Cheng Ho’s diplomacy, 
foreign trade and cultural contact in Asia and Africa as seen from the global, 
regional and Southeast Asian perspectives could become major research themes 
for regional cooperation. 
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